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Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

The committee meets for the first time today in the 2d session of 
the 84th Congress. I believe all of the members are here, and I 
would like to take this opportunity to extend to the members of the 
committee my best wishes for a Happy New Year. 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES 


The committee begins consideration of budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1957 for the Post Office and Treasury Departments and 
the Tax Court of the United States totaling $3,649,872,000, an increase 
of $317,370,500 over the appropriations for the fiscal year 1956. 
There are proposed, however, supplemental estimates for 1956 to 
cover the cost of pay legislation enacted in 1955 totaling $175,216,500, 
so that the estimates for 1957 are $142,154,000 above the anticipated 
revised appropriations for 1956. 

First we will take up the request of the Post Office Department, and 
we have before us today the Postmaster General and members of his 
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staff whom he will introduce. I would like to take this opportunity 
to wish them, also, a Happy and Prosperous New Year, in the post 
office. 

We will be very glad at this time to hear from the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, 
we are grateful for your expressed best wishes for a Happy and 
Prosperous 1956, and we are happy to return to you and this fine 
committee our sincere best wishes for a fine year of 1956. 

We are happy to once again meet with this distinguished committee 
for consideration of the budget of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year 1957. 


CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF HEARINGS 


It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that this is an executive 
session and that the figures that will be discussed here this morning 
and the plans of the Post Office Department will be kept private until 
such time as the President’s budget message itself is sent to the Con- 
gress. Am I correct in that supposition? 

Mr. Gary. So far as the members of this committee are concerned 
they will be kept private until our report is released. 

The meetings of the Appropriations Committee are executive 
sessions and none of the testimony before the committee is supposed 
to be released until the committee releases its report. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. You may be assured that the members of the 
Post Office staff who are here this morning will recognize the re- 
strictions as you have outlined them. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRESENTATION OF POST OFFICE STAFF 


Mr. SUMMERFIELD. I would like to present the members of the 
Post Office staff who are here with us this morning. 

I would like to present the new Deputy Postmaster General, Mr. 
Maurice Stans, and thanks to this committee, because it was through 
the instrumentality of the Appropriations Committee of the House 
that we first came to know Mr. Stans. As you recall, he was head of 
a task force which made an investigation of the Post Office Department 
at the instigation of this committee, and I am sure you recognize the 
outstanding job he did for this committee and for the Department 
and for the Government itself in the process. He comes to us with 
a very enviable record in his particular profession, and is an outstand- 
ing man in many ways in addition to having been president of the 
American Institute of Accountants, and I am sure you will enjoy and 
benefit in your relations with him in his new capacity, as will the 
Post Office Department, in fact as we already have. So I am happy 
to present Mr. Maurice Stans. 

Mr. Gary. I take pleasure in welcoming Mr. Stans before the com- 
mittee. He is replacing a very fine man, Mr. Hook. I was very sorry 
to see Mr. Hook leave the Department because I thought he was doing 
a good job, but since he did leave I am glad you were able to replace 
him with one of Mr. Stans’ ability. 
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Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Chairman, I agree, of course, with what you 
have said about Mr. Hook. I, too, and I know the minority members 
of this committee agree, disliked to see him go. On the other hand, 
I am happy to join you and other members of the committee in 
welcoming the new member of the Post Office team whom I recall so 
well in yester-year when he rendered a most invaluable service to 
this committee and other committees of the Congress having to do 
with Post Office matters. I know him to be a man of understanding, 
a man of vision, and quite frankly I have been amazed at his grasp 
of the Post Office Department and its problems. 

[ am quite sure [ am making an honest statement today when I say 
that I believe that many of the new programs that have been developed 
by the Department in the last 3 years had in the first instance been 
sponsored by Mr. Stans. 

Mr. Srans. Thank you. 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment briefly 
on our former Deputy Postmaster General of whom you spoke in such 
favorable terms, as did Congressman Canfield. In my opinion, sir, ] 
think the record Mr. Charles R. Hook, Jr., made while Deputy Post- 
master General, and his contribution to the Post Office Department 
and to the Government itself, is one of those that probably will not 
be excelled by anyone. Mr. Hook came to the Department at a great 
personal sacrifice and at great inconvenience to himself and his family. 
He did it willingly, for which he asks no thanks. He was glad to do 
so as a dedicated American and the record he left is an indelible one. 
Mr. Hook had a great deal to do in almost every instance in putting 
together this great team that you see here this morning, and his assist- 
ance to me was beyond calculation, for which I shall always be grate- 
ful to him and to this committee for the cooperation you gave to him. 

I would like next to introduce Mr. Norman R. Abrams, Assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of operations, whom you know very 
well, I am sure, and I am sure you recognize the outstanding contribu- 
tion that he has made in his present capacity since coming to the De- 
partment. Mr. Abrams is on my right. 

Next I would like to present to you Mr. Ormonde A. Kieb, Assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of facilities. Mr. Kieb has tremendous 
responsibility, as you know, in providing facilities for the vast post 
office operations throughout the country. Mr. Kieb likewise has 
made a very valuable contribution to the progress we have made in 
the Department. 

I would like to present next Mr. Albert J. Robertson, Assistant 
Postmaster General and Controller, Bureau of Finance. It has been 
under his direction that the new controller system has been installed, 
which I am sure is something you recognize was vitally needed in the 
conduct of the Department. Mr. Robertson has been very valuable 
to the Department and is a wonderful person with whom to work, and 
we are very grateful to Mr. Robertson for his contribution to the 
Department. 

Next we have the Assistant Postmaster General in charge of trans- 
portation, Mr. George Siedle. I believe you met him last year on 
the occasion of his first appearance before your committee. I am sure 
you recognize that the Bureau of Tr ansportation has achieved a great 
deal in bringing about the improvements in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. He has made a great contribution to those improvements. 
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Next we have Mr. Eugene J. Lyons, Assistant Postmaster General 
in charge of personnel. I do not know of anyone ever engaged in 
problems of personnel or public relations who had a more difficult 
job to undertake than he when he came to the Department, because, 
as you know, there was no such thing as an overall personnel officer. 
The postal employees had no central point at which to conduct their 
relations with the Department, and Mr. Lyons has made a great 
contribution and I am sure vou are aware of it. I am sure the legis- 
lation enacted by this Congress at the last session having to do with 
reclassification and other changes that have been made, constituted 
a task of vast magnitude, and I am sure you remember the limited 
time we had in which to complete the reclassification program, the 
adjustment of all the pay sc -hedules, and I think it is one of the great 
outstanding contributions made in the history of the Department or 
any department of the Government, for which I, for one, am very 
grateful to Mr. Lyons. 

Next I would like to present the Chief of the Inspection Bureau, 
Mr. David Stephens, who is known to all of you gentlemen. Again, 
the spotless record of the Inspection Service, which is such an im- 
portant part of the post-office operation, has been maintained and 
thanks to the work that had been done before in the building of men 
in the Department to accept greater and greater responsibility, it was 
to his department that we looked for many of the persons that now 
occupy positions of tremendous importance to the Department in a 
managerial way; and without exception we have had no disappoint- 
ment in these men, for which we are grateful to the bureau and the 
leadership of Mr. Stephens. I am sure you recognize the magnitude 
of his job. 

Next I would like to present the Solicitor of the Department, with 
whom I am sure you are all familiar, Mr. Goff, who at one time was 
a Member of this Congress. I am sure you remember him well and 
the fine record he made in that capacity. As you know, we have a 
great deal of legal work in the Department in addition to the routine 
type, and at all times his counsel has been excellent and his judgment 
good. Where we have had court actions his services have been 
memorable. We are very grateful to Mr. Goff and his legal ability. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. We also have with us the new Deputy Controller 
of the Post Office Department, Mr. Lindsley Noble. Mr. Noble has 
an outstanding record in the Government and we are glad to have him 
as ag Deputy Controller. 

Ve also have Mr. Bruce, whom you know very well from his many 
ae arances before the committee; and Mr. Brookshire, with whom I 
am sure you are all familiar; and Mr. Joe Cooper, assistant to Mr. 
Stans. 

Thank you very much for permitting me to introduce my colleagues. 
Needless to say, I am very proud of them and very grateful to them. 
I want to say for the record, as I have said before, I think it is the finest 
team of management that we have in the Government of the United 
States. I think the record stands for itself and I am not overlooking 
the fact that in the 3 years we have been here and the times we have 
come before this committee we have had much able, careful considera- 
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tion and sympathetic understanding of our problems by this com- 
mittee, and J am sure that will continue in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement and am proceeding 
this morning on a little different basis than before. I have a very 
short statement I would like to read for myself, and then I would 
like to call in turn on the various heads of the departments so that 
they themselves can report to you. I would appreciate your per- 
mitting me to proceed on this changed basis because I am sure it 
will bring at a quicker and earlier time in these hearings an under- 
standing of our problems. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Our appearance here today marks the fourth 
time we have had the opportunity to discuss the problems and plans 
offthe Post Office Department with this subcommittee. 

We are happy to be able to do so. We believe this interchange of 
ideas in the course of these budget hearings will ultimately be reflected, 
as it has in the past, in our mutual objective to provide the American 
people with an ever-better mail service at the lowest possible cost. 

T would like to emphasize at the outset that tried and proven con- 
cepts of business management have been introduced into every phase 
of the Post Office Department’s activities during the past 3 years as 
rapidly as practicable. 

Our program has included more than 1,000 important projects, all 
designed to modernize the postal service, to-increase its efficiency, and 
to reduce its costs wherever savings could be effected without im- 
pairments to service. 

Many of these more efficient procedures are now well established. 
The results in improved mail service are becoming increasingly 
apparent to the American people. 

While we still have a long way to go, I believe we have made real 
progress in a relatively short period of time. 

We do face some very serious problems which must be met and 
solved if the American people are to continue to receive the kind of 
mail service they deserve and expect. 

We believe the members of this subcommittee and their colleagues 
in the Congress, following their traditional concern for the public 
welfare, will take prompt action as these matters are presented 
them. 

At recent budget hearings, I have made an extended opening state- 
ment to you. It is may intention to deviate from that plan this 
vear. 

Instead, some of my associates will participate in an introductory 
statement highlighting the major problems and plans of the vital 
phase of postal management for which he is responsible. Together, 
these statements will give you an overall view of the principal areas 
of our approach to improvement. 

When they return later in this hearing, each bureau head will 
discuss budget figures in such detail as you desire, and answer any 
questions you may raise. 
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It is now my pleasure to present the Assistant Postmaster General, 
Bureau of Operations, Mr. Norman R. Abrams, who will discuss 
particularly the Department’s research and development activities 
and its regionalization program. 

Mr. Abrams. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL FOR OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
EXTENSIVE MECHANIZATION IS IMPERATIVE 


Mr. Axsrams. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the 
department is in the midst of significant developments in mechanizing 
the mass repetitive mail operations in large post offices. Our research 
and development has proved the possibilities in these areas. Ex- 
tensive mechanization of present manual operations is imperative if 
the Department is to make further cost reductions while continuing 
to handle expeditiously the tremendously increasing volume of mail. 

The introduction, on a broad scale, of any proposed improvements 
should not proceed too rapidly, however. The postal establishment 
is so large, and any change so costly, that the Department has 
adopted the policy of making pilot installations on any new changes, 
so that it will have the benefit of actual experience over a period of 
time. 

MACHINES FOR AUTOMATIC FACING AND CANCELING 


A prototype model of a machine which would automatically face 
and cancel mail was developed and set up in the Washington post 
office, and tests on ‘“‘live’’ mail were started in May 1955. While 
this machine is not yet satisfactory for actual service use, the Depart- 
ment has obtained sufficient experience to demonstrate that this 
type of equipment, with some necessary engineering changes, will 
eventually be practical for facing and c: anceling mail automatic ally. 

The next step is the design and construction of a machine for actual 
production-line use in post offices. Contract negotiations are now 
underway with an experienced developer and ms anufacturer of auto- 
matic production machines. 

This contract will require about 70 weeks for completion. Follow- 
ing the manufacture and 6 months test operation of this machine, the 
Department should be ready, in fiscal 1958, to contract for about 10 
machines for a large scale test in several post offices in fiscal 1959. 

A high speed canceling machine, developed to keep pace with the 
automatic facing machine, is now working satisfactorily. This 
machine cancels about 15 letters a second—or about 50 percent more 
than the earlier type of machine. 


AUTOMATIC READING, SORTING, AND CONVEYING LETTER MAIL 


The development of equipment for automatic sorting of letter mail 
is the most difficult of all current mechanization projects. The dis- 
tribution of mail throughout the postal system is a hand operation, 
primarily because all addresses must now be read by human eyes. 
The volume of mail is increasing each year, and if manually handled, 
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will continue to require additional employees and building space in 
approximately direct proportion. 

Our post offices are now overcrowded and labor rates are increasing. 
The alternative is automation of mail sorting, which, to be fully 
effective, must eventually include address reading. 

There are four distinct facets which have an important bearing on 
the ultimate success of the program. ‘To expedite the program, each 
facet is considered as a separate, concurrent project during the early 
stages of development. 

Mechanical sorting and distribution of letter mail requires, as 
an initial step, a feeding mechanism that will handle all types of 
letter mail with positive separation. After a number of preliminary 
researches, a contrect has been negotiated for the development of 
this type of equipment, and it is expected that a successful machine 
will be produced in fiscal 1957. 

The next step is the development of mechanical conveying and 
sorting equipment for letter mail. This is a top priority requirement, 
as a basis for automatic distribution of such mail. Since the develop- 
ment of complex electronic and mechanical systems is expensive, it 
is highly desirable to know what to build and why, before specific 
development projects are undertaken. There is no equipment 
available now which has a capacity that is economical for automatic 
sorting. However, the Bureau of Standards has done some research 
along this line. 

A contract has been executed with the Bureau for a systems analysis 
and for developing mechanical equipment. This is at least a 3-year 
program which should culminate in completed development of equip- 
ment and designs ready for procurement in fiscal 1959. 

3. During fiscal 1955, a contract was completed for the develop- 
ment of automatic reading of typed or printed addresses on letter 
mail with segregation of one address (Washington, D. C.) from all 
others. The results were SO promising that the Department executed 
a contract for another year’s work, to expand the programing of this 
equipment to recognize 15 to 20 other addresses and to test, and 
measure, the practicality of this process for outgoing primary separa- 
tion of letter mail. 

Following this, efforts will be made to extend the program to a 
complete outgoing primary of approximately 35 separations. Suffi- 
cient progress should be made in these several concurrent develop- 
ments to combine them into the first pretotype machine for auto- 
matically reading addresses and sorting printed or typed letter moil. 

The Bureau of Standards will include in its program the develop- 
ment of equipment to handle semiautomatically the approximately 
35 percent of mail with handwritten addresses. The Bureau’s pro- 
posal contemplates that an operator, after reading the address, will 
manipulate a keyboard, which will result in either (1) mechanically 
conveying the mail to a predetermined pocket or (2) printing a code 
on the envelope for subsequent automatic machine recognition and 
sorting. The method adopted would depend upon the procedure 
selected for the automatic address reading and sorting of typed 
addresses. 
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SEMIAUTOMATIC PARCEL POST SORTING 


This is a fertile field for labor saving, and for the past year we 
have been concentrating on improving and extending mechanization. 

An English development that looks promising for this work enables 
an operator to make a large number of primary sorts by reaching and 
dropping the pareel on a conveyor and, by keyboard manipulation, 
routing the parce! to the selected secondary. The Department plans 
to install one of these machines in a post office during fiseal 1957. 

The Department contemplates a prototype installation and sub- 
stantial development work during fiscal 1956 on an American push- 
button system quite different from the English conception, but with 
a similar capacity. Sufficient progress should be made to justify a 
full-scale installation in a post office in fiscal 1957. 


STAMP-VENDING MACHINES 


Five hundred stamp-dispensing machines for post office window 
use have been installed during the year to speed service. Each is 
accompanied by an automatic changemaker. 

More importantly, a model of a newly designed patron-operated, 
change-refunding stamp-vending machine was successfully demon- 
strated in the Department last August. The Department has 
ordered seven of these machines for trial installation in post offices 
during the current fiscal year. The Department is also studying 
the feasibility of machines for vending postal cards, stamped envelopes, 
and books of stamps. 


WORK PERFORMANCE STANDARDS BASIS FOR MANAGEMENT ACTION 


Our experimental work-measurement program, known as_ work 
performance standards, has been installed at 43 post offices and 6 
postal transportation service terminals. It is useful in pointing out 
areas of low production and other weaknesses, thereby providing a 
basis for effective action to secure improvement. This program also 
points up the better results obtained when modern equipment and 
adequate properly lighted work space are available. The Depart- 
ment is now reviewing thoroughly its experience under this program 
to ascertain what changes, if any, are necessary to achieve our purpose 
of improving service and reducing costs. 

It is highly regrettable that this vital program has been misunder T- 
stood, and in a few cases, has been characterized as some sort of 
speedup process. Of course, it is nothing of the sort. It is merely an 
attempt to measure produc tivity scientifically in mail-handling in- 
stallations, and to provide the training, saciaenmal. and supervision 
necessary for reasonable results. A program. of work measurement 
naturally and properly discloses good and bad operations. It is our 
experience that when supervisors and employees understand fully the 
program and its objective, the ‘V accepl it and cooperate fully. 


RESULTS REQUIRE TIME 
These long-term projects for mechanizing manual operations in 


post. offices require sizable investments. Accomplishments will be 
made in approximate proportion to the funds provided. Although 
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the research and development program to mechanize mail-handling 
and other operations is accelerating, major results necessarily will be 
achieved gradually over a period of years. 

As a part of our research, we have studied and accumulated informa- 
tion regarding the latest developments in Canadian and a number of 
Europe: an mail services. We will incorporate the benefit of these 
studies into our own programs. We may soon purchase 1 or 2 
successful foreign machines for further experimentation and develop- 
ment here. 

Within the funds available so far, the Department has developed 
and is already using tying machines, stamp dispensers, mail conveyors, 
hamper dumpers, electric fork-lift trucks, light vehicles, carriers’ 
handearts, and many other items to expedite the more Semmadoahaal 
handling and delivery of the mails. 


REGIONALIZATION PROGRAM 


Last February, when we had the privilege of appearing before this 
subcommittee, we thoroughly reviewed the history and the necessity 
of decentralization of postal operations. We feel there is no need to 
repeat the story today. 

However, we would like to report on the present status of the 
program. 

FOURTEEN REGIONS NOW OPERATING 


Last May we opened our 14th regional office, and we plan to open 
the 15th and final office in Wichita, Kans., next month. This will 
complete the framework on which our future postal operations will be 
conducted. 

In the short time since November 1953, we have completed the 
decentralization of the postal establishment in perhaps the largest 
move of this kind ever attempted either in Government or in private 
industry. 

An average region today covers 3 States, contains about 3,000 post 
offices, branches, and stations, and has about 5,000 city delivery 
routes, 2,000 rural delivery routes, and 33,000 employees. On the 
average, each region delivers about 3% billion pieces of mail a year. 

We feel that, even in the short period decentralization has been in 
effect, the advantages are manifest. 

Management morale has been favorably affected because regional 
and district offices have been staffed almost entirely with superior 
career employees who are thoroughly equipped to handle the manifold 
situations that arise and are familiar with local conditions 

In addition, ambitious and capable career employees have been 
given a ladder of promotion which did not previously exist 

Costs are being reduced because of closer and more intelligent con- 
trol over expenditures. 

Decisions, which used to take months and even longer when made 
by headquarters personnel in Washington, now are made swiftly and 
accurately on the scene of operations. 

We are in short giving the postal establishment the benefits of 
personalized attention by line management. This is proving just as 
beneficial in the post office as it has always proved in private industry. 
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Of course, the civil-defense benefits or regionalization, which were 
discussed at some length before this subcommittee in February 1955, 
continue to be of paramount importance to the preservation of our 
system of postal communications. 


STAFFING OF REGIONS 


Prior to the regionalization program, the only decentralized admin- 
istrative functions were the regional accounting offices which had 969 
people and the field transportation divisions which accounted for 555 
people. Transfers of specific functions from headquarters to the 
regional offices involved the equivalent of 207 positions, and other 
transfers from field units to the regional offices involved 175 positions 
making a total of 1,906. 

To provide for the new tasks of regional management, 1,818 new 
appointments have been made to the regional staffs, bringing the 
total to 3,724. 

The new appointments were made necessary by the addition of 
industrial engineering, personnel management, real-estate, motor- 
vehicle, and postal management functions which previously we did 
not have. The regional accounting functions were expanded into 
those of a modern controlership. 

This staff cost of manning the regional offices has already been more 
than offset by other reductions. For example, workloads involving 
3,646 people were or are being transferred from post offices and 
absorbed in the regional offices. This workload includes payrolls, 
retirement records, disbursements, and vehicle service accounting. 

The impact of our regional and district field management. offices 
has helped us to absorb an 8.4-percent increase in mail volume between 
fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1955 with no increase in cost of operation. 

The regional director, located in the field, is able to effectively 
coordinate all management actions far more successfully than can 
be done from Washington. In the local areas, district managers have 
been given authority to act promptly in solving the immediate prob- 
lems of postmasters and have proven invaluable. 

As part of decentralized management, we have made solid progress 
in our plan to reduce the staff in Washington headquarters of the 
Department. 

On January 1, 1953, our headquarters staff consisted of 1,817 active 
positions. 

As of October 31, 1955, our headquarters staff consisted of 1,463 
persons, a decline of 20 percent from the 1953 level. 

This decrease was achieved despite the fact that we employed 476 
additional technicians to man entirely new, and patently necessary, 
functions in the Department such as industrial engineering, rate 
research, internal auditing, transportation research, and so forth. 
As illustrations, 44 people constitute the staff of the Systems and 
Procedures Division. The Internal Audit Division consists of 43 
people. There are 8 in the Division of Postal Rates; 56 in Industrial 
Engineering. While the increase in new functions partially offsets 
other reductions and decentralization, we still have a net reduction 
of 354 positions. 
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Were we to deduct the 476 positions added from these new functions 
from the 1,463 on our rolls as of October 31, 1955, we would have only 
987 employees on our headquarters rolls. 

Percentagewise this means that 46 percent of the positions dealing 
with old functions have been eliminated from the headquarters staff. 


HEADQUARTERS REORGANIZED 


It is evident, too, that the result is a substantial upgrading of 
responsibility and performance growing out of the provision of 
technical and professional skills not previously available in the 
Department. 

The Mail Classification Division is an interesting example of the 
changes that have taken place. When that Division was consolidated 
into the Bureau of Post Office Operations, it had 131 people. Through 
personnel turnover and reduction in force, this Division was reduced 
to 31 people by October 31, 1955. 

The Division of Supplies stood at 120 positions on January 1, 1953; 
4 positions were transferred to it, and 52 positions were added to 
support new functions. Nevertheless, the Division of Supplies is 
now down to 86 people as of October 31, 1955, accomplished through 
decentralization of 14 positions and elimination of 76. 

I think you gentlemen will agree that the reduction of headquarters 
personnel, despite the necessary addition of new technicians for new 
functions, shows a healthy progress in our program to do away with 
duplication of effort at headquarters as well as in the field. 

Thank you. 

Mr. SummMerFIeELD. Thank you very much, Mr. Abrams, for a very 
fine report. 

Let me now present the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
Transportation, Mr. E. George Siedle. Mr. Siedle will review the 
Department’s activities and report on the progress made in the 
important field of transportation. Mr. Siedle. 


ASSISTANT PosTMASTER GENERAL FOR TRANSPORTATION 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Stepie. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: Since last 
appearing before you gentlemen, we have continued our objective of 
making broader and better use of all types of transportation by 
employing the one best equipped to do the individual job speedily, 
efficiently, and economically. We have continued to progress towards 
this goal except where prevented by conditions beyond our control. 

We likewise have continued our policy of giving all carriers per- 
forming mail service an opportunity to meet competitive standards of 
service and costs before making a change in the media of transporta- 
tion. Realizing the public interest which might be affected by any 
substantial change, we have also continued our policy of discussing 
major changes with the congressional representatives of the areas 
involved. 
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RAILROADS CARRY THE MOST MAIL 


Railroads continue to haul the greater portion of the mail. Accord- 
ing to ICC reports, mail continues to be their third best revenue- 
produci ing commodity. Discontinued trains, improperly timed 
schedules for mail, off rail post offices, back-hauling, and high transfer 
costs are problems confronting us in connection with rail transportation. 

Highway carriers are participating in mail traffic to the number of 
10,850 star routes, 150 highway post office routes, and 620 truck routes. 
In addition, the railroads are operating 300 truck routes and 20 high- 
way post office routes for which service we will pay them approximately 
$4 million per annum. 

All highway post offices are now being operated on a contract basis. 
One obstacle to greater contract highway post office operation is the 
provision of the law concerning the residence of the bidders. We are 
seeking corrective legislation. 

Government-owned trucks are being used in mail messenger service 
only where contractors cannot be found, or their bids are too high. 

Domestic air transportation is being furnished by 29 passenger 
airlines, 3 helicopter operators, and 3 all-cargo carriers. These car- 
riers serve directly 791 cities, and indirectly, many more. 


EXPERIMENTAL AIRLIFT SUCCESSFUL 


At present, approximately 21,000 tons annually of 3-cent letter mail 
is moving all or part of the way from origin to destination via the air- 
lift experiments. ‘The airlift continues to prove a success, advancing 
delivery up to as much as 48 hours, with no discernible adverse effect 
on regular air mail revenue. Costs, too, are in keeping with our 
estimates. 

An opinion handed down by the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals last December removes any question as to the legality of the 
experiment, and clears the way for the possible expansion of the 
operation. 

INTERNATIONAL SERVICE CHANGES 


International service by water was marked by numerous adjust- 
ments being negotiated which improved service and reduced costs. 

At the Congress of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain in 
Bogota last October, we proposed that the free transit provision be 
made optional. ‘This is costing us approximately $1,200,000 annually. 
The Congress disapproved. We then formulated a reservation, with 
approval of the State Department. At this time, the final outcome 
has not been determined. 

Preferences accorded American ships by law, which have been 
traditionally set at 2 days for first-class mail and 7 days for bulk mail, 
continue to draw vigorous protests from other countries due to trans- 
portation delays. A 6-month searching study is now being reviewed 
and may warrant a change in this practice. 

International airmail is being transported by 11 United States 

varriers and 25 foreign companies. 
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RAILWAY MAIL 


Railway post office cars are discontinued only where as good or 
better delivery of the mail can be obtained at less cost by highway, 
or 3-cent airlift, or where discontinued passenger-train service com- 
pels us to do so. The latter accounts for the greatest number of 
such replacements. 

Distributing mail in transit is more costly than distribution from 
stationary post offices. 

In the instance of clerks surplused by the discontinuation of a 
railway post office car, they are assigned to other runs or given other 
employment. If they become unemployed, it is by their own choice 
While the discontinued railway post office can call for a change of 
residence for some of the clerks, that happening, it should be remem- 
bered, is a common occurrence with men in transportation work— 
rail, highway, air, or water. It is a possibility to which they reconcile 
themselves when they take employment. Postal Transportation 
Service clerks are in transportation work. 

Integration of the 15 Postal Transportation Service divisions into 
the postal regional structure was accomplished successfully, but with 
the expected quota of problems. This activation proved the value 
of decentralization to field personnel, and has brought about hearty 
endorsement, 

NEW CONTAINERS AND MAIL BAGS 


Container experiments continue. Extremely successful is the trans- 
port of mail between New York City and San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 
15-foot locked vans on steamships. The vans are moved to and trom 
shipside on flat-body trucks, and dispatched direct to interior major 
distributing points on the island. Handling is reduced, less man- 
power is required, and delivery time is advanced from 2 to 7 days. 

Among the obstacles to a greater use of containers is the lack of 
proper handling facilities at terminals, and difficulty in developing 
an acceptable all-round container. 

Lightweight, expendable mail bags are being used by vessels to 
Alaska. Efforts are being made to deve lop an expend: ible airmail 
bag for international use. This would materially reduce the trans- 
portation cost and overcome the loss being suffered where foreign 
countries fail to return the mail bags to us. 

Coordinated service via rail and highway or air and highway at 
through rates continue to be among our objectives. One of the surface 
carriers is now setting up a pilot operation as an experiment. We 
believe such coordinated service offers many possibilities. By com- 
mingling parcel post, express, and small lot freight shipments, trans- 
portation agencies could concentrate volume, offer regular and more 
expeditious movement, require fewer terminals, enjoy fuller utilization 
of equipment, and lower overall costs. We would benefit bv utilizing 
carriers’ terminals and thereby reduce the need of building our own. 
We likewise would reduce our paper and clerical work. 

Mr. SumMMerFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate being excused 
for a time as I have an important engagemert that I must keep. 
Mr. Stans, the Deputy Postmaster General, will present the remainder 
of my statement. 
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Mr. Gary. That is perfectly all right Mr. Summerfield. I am sure 
that the Post Office Department’s presentation will be in good hands 
with Mr. Stans. 

Mr. Stans. Thank you very much. 

The Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Finance, Mr. Albert J. 
Robertson, will discuss the financial reorganization of the Department. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT PosTMASTER GENERAL FOR FINANCE 
FINANCIAL REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Roperrson. During the past year we have continued our 
program of modernizing the Department’s financial and accounting 
procedures. We have completed the development of a business-type 
controllership organization. We have a modern accrual accounting 
system designed to provide postal management with a more effective 
means of controlling costs. 

The improvements that have been made are so numerous that I 
shall discuss them only in the broadest terms. 


BUSINESS-TYPE BUDGET 


Before we can truly say that we have a modern financial system in 
the Department; however, it is necessary that we have a business-type 
budget which will allow sufficient flexibility t6 enable us to meet the 
fluctuating financial requirements of an activity as vast as the Postal 
Establishment. 

We feel that the adoption of such a budget would offer advantages 
both to the Congress and to the Department, inasmuch as it would 
provide better control for the Congress when revenues and workload 
decrease and greater flexibility for the Department when revenues 
and workload increase. 


ACCOUNTING ORGANIZATION IN LARGE POST OFFICES 


One of the major improvements instituted was the development and 
installation of a new plan of organization for conducting the finance 
and accounting operations of large post offices. In the past, the 
organizational structure of each large office consisted of two principal 
units, the Division of Mails and the Division of Finance, each with 
equal layers of supervision. Under the new plan, the two-division 
structure was eliminated, and all accounting and_ recordkeeping 
activities are centered in a small subordinate unit in each large post 
office. 

BUDGET 


A new svstem of granting budgetary allowances was instituted be- 
ginning with the September quarter 1955. Lump-sum allotments are 
made to regional directors for all operations under their jurisdiction. 
Allowances are now made to postmasters at first- and second-class 
offices in man-hours, in lieu of dollars. Regional directors are respon- 
sible for controlling the use of man-hours, so that available funds are 
not overobligated. The man-hour system serves to simplify budget- 
ary procedures, and to provide a more stable unit of measurement 
which is not affected by changes 'n salary rates. 
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MONEY ORDERS 


Effective October 1, 1955, a revised money-order system, incor- 
porating the use of a three-part money-order form, was adopted nation- 
wide at all first- and second-class post offices. Under this system, the 
use of the money-order application form is eliminated, and the time re- 
quired to issue a money order is reduced by approximately 40 percent. 
Extension of the new procedure to third- and fourth-class post offices 
was delayed in order to use up the stock of old forms on hand. 

A major improvement in the procedure for auditing paid money 
orders was placed into effect September 1, 1955, with the opening of 
the Kansas City Money Order Center. Instead of flowing back to the 
regions in which issued, all paid money orders are now shipped by the 
Federal Reserve banks, through which they are cleared, to the one 
central point. Here electric tabulating equipment audits the 1.3 
million orders paid daily. Through this means, more rapid verifica- 
tion is provided at less cost than under the old decentralized proce- 
dures. Ultimately, we expect to use the most modern electronic equip- 
ment to improve still more the efficiency of this operation. 


PAYROLL PREPARATION 


The transfer of payrolls to regional offices, under a mechanized 
puncheard plan, now 40 percent accomplished, will be extended to all 
post offices during the current fiscal year. From present indications, 
we shall achieve a major saving in postal payroll activities, and free 
postmasters of a mass of paperwork, by concentrating in regional 
offices the payroll preparation function which was formerly performed 
at 40,000 post offices, largely by hand. 


TRANSPORTATION ACCOUNTING 


A new accounting system for airmail transportation was installed 
nationally on October 1, 1955. This system provides for the use ol 
puncheard accounting techniques and will result in faster, more 
accurate, and less costly procedures for auditing airmail transportation 
claims. 

Advance partial payments to railroad carriers were discontinued 
effective January 1, 1955. This action has accelerated the submission 
of claims by carriers and full settlement is now generally made within 
60 days after performance of service. Previously, when rail carriers 
were automatically advanced 90 percent of estimated charges, the lag 
was from 6 months to 2 years. 


COST ACCOUNTING 
The installation of new cost-accounting systems for the mail 
equipment shop, the mailbag repair centers, the motor-vehicle service, 
and the mail-handling units of large post oflices is providing postal 
management for the first time with meaningful and comprehensive 
cost data for these operations. 


42010 56 
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SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


These are just a few of the major changes that have been made, 
and all, I think vou will agree, are important improvements. In the 
areas mentioned, we will have total reductions of over 5,000 positions 
in bookkeeping and finance units by the time the greater part of the 
program is finished in 1956. 

We have also made improvements in our handling of registered 
mail (including the adoption of “certified mail’’), in forms control, 
and in the field of internal audit. 

The reorganization of our financial program will continue. There 
is still more to be done, but it is nearing completion at a fast rate. 
And, of course, we hope that one day in the not-too-distant future, 
the Congress will authorize a business-type budget so we can operate 
at maximum efficiency and flexibility in the face of inevitable fluetua- 
tions in our workload. 

Mr. Stans. Thank you, Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Ormonde A. Kieb, the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau 
of Facilities, will review the Department’s building and equipment 
program and problems. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL FOR FACILITIES 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Kies. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, most 
of the programs in the Bureau of Facilities in the Divisions of Motor 
Vehicles, Equipment and Supplies and Real Estate are pretty well 
underway—subject to further refinement as we progress. There is 
one subject, however, that we feel warrants the special attention of 
this committee at budget time, namely, the building and equipment 
program. Organizational and procedural improvements cannot be 
fully effective if the physical plant is poorly designed and out of date. 

The Department faces a constant problem in providing adequate 
modern building space with modern material-handling facilities and 
work-flow layouts. 

The mail volume is increasing steadily and the demand for addi- 
tional service to meet the expanding growth of communities is in- 
cessantly pressing. 

We face a tremendous backlog of deferred maintenance and ob- 
solescence in our Federal buildings. The backlog for light and 
color, air conditioning and ventilation as well as the backlog for 
modernization, rehabilitation, alteration, and extension is staggering. 


LIGHT, COLOR, AND VENTILATION 


The light and color program has proved itself, not only in property 
maintenance and operating efficiency, but in the very necessary 
improvement of working conditions. For this program in 1954 
we used $1 million limited to painting equipment; in 1955 $4 million 


including buildings and equipment; and in 1956, $7% million are 
programed for buildings, equipment, and air conditioning; but 
against the present estimated backlog plus further creeping ob- 


solescence, this programed expenditure is insignificant. 





ALTERATIONS OUT OF SAVINGS 


The use of earmarked savings resulting from alterations or re- 
habilitation of Federal properties has been proceeding regularly. 
In 1955 we used the permitted $1 million in 1 year’s expenditure to 
bring about a potential annual saving of a similar amount. In 1956 
we were authorized to spend up to $2 million out of savings for this 
purpose. To date, we have programed about $450,000 of work, 
but we are having difficulty in finding the capital to proceed with 
more such work. Over 100 such projects are on the list. Despite 
the shortage of capital, we are making every effort to proceed with 
this program. 

LEASE-~PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Because of the limitations in the lease-purchase law—the very 
unwieldy procedure required—and the difficulty in writing legal 
documents which provide a workable operation and meet the require- 
ments of the Department of Labor, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
General Accounting Office, the interpretations of Internal Revenue, 
and GSA concepts, we have not yet been able to work out all the 
legal kinks. However, the program is otherwise ready to move—27 
projects have been approved, on 21 of which architectural and 
engmeering contracts have been let and 4 are ready for bid—awaiting 
final approval of the legal documents necessary for bidders. The 
remaining 6 projects are on our own drafting boards for the preparation 
of schematics and we expect to have 7 new projects before Congress 
for approval within 4 to 6 weeks—approximately 25 during this 
s¢ ssion. 


LEASING PROGRAM 


With standard plot plans, building layouts, elevations, and mini- 
num building specifications for smaller buildings, such as small post 
offices, stations and branches, now fully in use in the field offices, 
the leasing program has been moving and i is being accelerated. 

Since 1953 we have caused to be built, for our lease, about 1,000 
such new buildings in 48 States, canal the District of Columbia. This 
represents an estimated capital investment by private industry of 
more than $50 million. 

During the calendar vear just completed (1955)—since we presented 
our budget needs to you last vear—we have leased an average of 1% 
vewly constructed postal buildings per working day; in fact, 55 percent 

‘all lease actions are for newly constructed buil lings. 


MAJOR FACILITY PROGRAM 


In the field of specially designed bulk mail-handling facilities—which 
provide modern material-handling methods and equipment—with 
vork-flow layouts engineered to postal needs and mechanically serving 
railroads, incoming and outgoing truck movements, and including 
modern motor vehicle service facilities—we have made substantiaj 
progress. To date we have 3 such buildings in operation—1 each, 
in Miami, Fla.; New Haven, Conn.; and Cleveland, Ohio 
The fourth such building is now ready at Seattle, Wash. The 
Postmaster General, on January 19, will dedicate this building, 
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containing 385,000 square feet of space, about 1% miles of conveyor 
belting, serving 125 trucks and 15 rail cars simultaneously. 

You may judge how badly this building was needed when TI tell vou 
that the mail was formerly handled at Seattle in old buildings—the 
nearest one 1,500 feet from rail siding. Mail was actually sorted on 
the streets and sidewalks—rain or shine—and both workers and mail 
had to be shuttled back and forth by leg and hand between 4 separate 
buildings, some 2 miles apart. 

At the present we have under contract and in the course of con- 
struction similar buildings in St. Petersburg and Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., and Norfolk, Va. Among the 27 approved lease-purchase 
projects are two such facilities—one in Denver, Colo., and one in 
Houston, Tex. At the moment in the planning and negotiating 
stages similar lease projects are under way for Portland, Oreg.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Detroit, Mich.; Boston, Mass.; in the New York 
metropolitan area; Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; 
and other cities. 

NEW EQUIPMENT 


You will find that many items of modern material-handling and 
mail-service equipment have come out of research and have been made 
standard. The Department has moved rapidly in the direction of 
supplying such up-to-date equipment to replace obsolete equipment, 
some of which was formerly provided by postmasters. As you can 
realize, there is, in addition, quite a problem within budgetary limita- 
tions to provide all of the equipment, such as screenline, lock boxes, 
cases, stools, etc., needed for these new buildings. In 1956, we 
programed for $32.9 million in our budget, which 1s falling short of 
needs to keep pace with the necessary real estate program. In this 
1957 budget we are asking for additional funds to meet the Depart- 
ment supply and equipment needs. 


THE NEED FOR THE FUTURE 


All of this, however, is merely a good start toward the solution of a 
huge problem. Practically every major metropolitan area in the 
United States must have modern bulk mail-handling facilities if we 
are to bring the postal physical plants up to date as well as to provide 
a modern postal service in the future. Mail volume definitely follows 
the pattern of population growth and increase in per capita income. 
Over the past 50 years postal volume has increased fivefold; it has 
doubled in the last 20 years and continues to increase. 

We know now that about 60 large cities in this country must be 
provided with major facilities if we are to clear the mail stream of 
delaying bottlenecks and to carry increased volume. 

Our Federal buildings were all planned and designed 15 or more 
years ago, most of them 30 to 50 years ago. They are badly run 
down, outmoded, and congested. These obsolete structures must be 
rehabilitated to provide work-flow layouts, increase efficiency, and 
bring working conditions up to competitive opportunities. Morale 
is bound to suffer in rundown, poorly lighted, crowded and poorly 
ventilated workrooms. 

The increasing population of this country has spread across former 
farm lands with a huge suburban sprawl. The desire of Americans 
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with increased steady income to own their own homes with good light, 
air, gardens, and elbow room has caused construction of 5.8 million 
new permanent family dwelling units in 5 years. 

The number of new permanent nonfarm households—each a new 
stop for a mailman and some miles from existing distribution points— 
has increased 51 percent in the last 15 years. All of this is continu- 
ing. If the Department is to meet this development with comparable 
mail service, we need to provide within the next 5 years millions of 
additional square feet of space and many new postal units. 

The record to date is encouraging. These present budget esti- 
mates will permit us some acceleration of the program. The prob- 
lem itself is fairly well defined, but a piecemeal improvement cannot 
and will not solve it. An adequate program must soon be under- 
taken on a planned basis to do three things: 

Bring our Federal buildings up to date. 
2. Reorganize and plan whole city installations of the mail 
system. 
3. Provide a planned program to catch up with this huge sub- 
urban growth. 

If this can be done a normal program paced with national growth 
thereafter would then be adequate in a mail service now unable to 
live up to its proud traditions because of a shamefully neglected 
physical plant. 

Mr. Stans. Thank you, Mr. Kieb. 

The Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Personnel, Mr. 
Eugene J. Lyons, will review the progress made in installing a modern 
personnel program in the Department. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL FOR PERSONNEL 
PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a 
modern personnel program is beginning to function, both at the 
Washington headquarters and in the field, with particular attention 
being given to salary administration, training, safety, suggestions 
and incentive awards, and recruitment. 

Fundamental to such a program is the installation of a sound salary 
structure based on position evaluation as authorized by Public Law 
68. Installation of this pay structure was completed December 3, 
but because of the limited time permitted by law for evaluation of the 
positions of 509,000 employees, it is enevitable that some mistakes 
were made. These currently are being corrected by an intensive 
review. 

As you will recall, Public Law 68 provided a 6 percent increase 
retroactive to March 1, 1955, in addition to adjustment of inequities 
Thus the cost for fiscal year 1955 was $40.3 millions, for 1956 about 
$151 millions, and for 1957—the first full year when the program is 
in operation—is estimated at $179 millions. 

As is characteristic of any equitable salary plan, continued vigilant 
administration is essential to maintain proper salary differentials in 
relation to work performed, and the necessary flexibility of the law 
adds to the administrative burden. 
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SAFETY 


In the field of safety, the Bureau has trained 1,000 driver instructors, 
who in turn have taught 100,000 employees the fundamentals of safe 
driving. Motor vehicle accidents in metropolitan areas have been 
reduced from 13 per 100,000 miles to 8, and the National Safety 
Council considered the achievement so significant that the council 
honored the Department by special award. We believe that by small 
increases in our field safety engineering manpower, we eventually can 
cut these accidents to 3 per 100,000 miles. In fact, during this last 
quarter, we are operating at slightly under 4 per 100,000 miles. Here 
again, of course, continuous intensive effort is necessary to avoid 
slipping back since the number of motor vehicles on streets and high- 
Ways is increasing so rapidly and congestion breeds accidents. 


TRAINING 


In the training field, a broad program involving 10 courses of in- 
struction ranging from tying letter mail to executive development is 
in progress under the direction of 15 regional training officers and 150 
training supervisors at the 71 largest post offices. 

Major emphasis is being placed on orientation of new employees 
and the training of supervisors, particularly in the field of human 
relations. Under the authorization granted by Public Law 374, 83d 
Congress, more than 900 employees have received training outside 
the postal service in such areas as materials handling, transportation 
economics, motor-carrier problems, real-estate appraisal and manage- 
ment techniques. 

Benefits of training in terms of operating economies are beginning 
to appear, but the major contributions of a training program cannot 
be evaluated on a short-term basis. 


UNIFORMS 


With the aid of the National Association of Letter Carriers, carrier 
uniforms have been standardized and brightened and the new design 
will begin to appear on the streets after January 15. Proper controls 
have been established to insure that the $100 uniform allowance 
authorized by Congress and which is estimated to cost the Department 
about $13.5 million a year will be spent for uniforms only. 

By decentralizing and emphasizing the suggestions system, thé 
Department has received in 20 months double the number of employee 
ideas offered in the previous 5 years with savings estimated at $2.25 
million. 

Screening examinations for supervisory positions have been ex- 
tended to transportation service employees after functioning success- 
fully in post offices. Because promotions in the transportation service 
to first-line supervisory positions in the past were based almost ex- 
clusively on seniority, use of the examination has caused some em- 
ployee relations difficulty, but we believe sincerely that the new system 
results in appointment of better-qualified individuals. 


SICK LEAVE 


In cooperation with the inspection service and other bureaus and 
offices, a major effort has been made to halt the abuse of sick leave. 
Although relatively few employees are found to be guilty of such abuse, 
education and disciplinary action have combined to reduce sick-leave 
hours used in all regions. For example, sick leave used per 100 hours 
worked in the larger post offices dropped from 4.1 hours in August, 
September, and October of 1954 to 3.5 hours for the same months in 
1955. 

Finally a national effort is underway to attract high caliber employ- 
ees into the postal service. In the past the Department has relied 
almost entirely on bare announcement of civil-service examinations 
to attract applicants. We are using large display posters in some 
10,000 post offiees as well as enlisting the active support of State 
employment offices through the cooperation of the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Stans. Thank you, Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. Abe McGregor Goff, the Solicitor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, will report on the Department’s legislative program. 


STATEMENT OF THE SOLICITOR 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Gorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: Since 
we last appeared before this subcommittee, a great deal of progress 
has been made in our legislative program, although there is still 
long way for us to go. 


LEGISLATION PASSED DURING THE YEAR 


The most significant improvement made during the legislative year 
was the tremendously important Public Law 68, which established 
job classification in the postal service. 

A bill sponsored by the Post Office Department and extended by 
Congress to apply to all Government service, authorizes the Post- 
master General to purchase blanket surety bonds for employees out 
of departmental funds. The bond has been purchased for a 2-year 
period. 

Approval was given to legislation establishing a 20-year statute of 
limitations on the payment of mone V orders. 

The Department was also granted permanent authority to use col- 
lections for damages to Government-owned vehicles and from certain 
excess materials for the repair of the vehicles damaged and for the 
purchase of such items as mail bags and locks. 


LEGISLATION TO BE REQUESTED 


Still on the agenda is the desperately needed increase of postal 
rates. Bills now before Congress can increase our revenues by an 
estimated $350 to $375 millions a year. 

I feel there is no need to convince this subcommittee of the necessity 
of such legislation. 
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We see no reason—and | feel sure you will agree with us—why the 
United States postal service should lose a half billion dollars a year 
simply because we are charging 1932 rates and paying 1956 costs. 

We need these increases. We are hopeful that Congress will see fit 
to grant them to us. 

We also shall propose legislation which will make available to us 
out of the general fund of the Treasury $26,600,000 to reimburse 
postal revenues for certain free services and reduced-rate mailings 
which cannot be charged to any specific department or agency, but 
are obvious rate subsidies to the public. 

A working draft of a revision of Title 39, United States Code was 
submitted to Congress in July 1955 and introduced as H. R. 7768. 
The bill was prepared not only to carry forward the program of the 
Congress to revise and codify the various titles of the United States 
Code but also as a further step of the present administration of the 
Post Office Department in the modernization of the postal service. 
The bill consolidates the maze of accumulated amendments to the 
postal laws since they were last revised in 1872, eliminates obsolete 
provisions of law, and reduces long and involved sections to simple 
statements. The technical staff of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Post Office Department staff, other interested agencies 
of Government and employee organizations have studied this bill and 
it is understood that the chairman of the Judiciary Committee will 
soon introduce a bill reflecting, insofar as justified, the views expressed 
by these interested groups. If approved, this will be the first com- 
plete revision of the postal laws since the revised statutes were enacted 
in 1872. 

We have presented to the Congress a bill modernizing laws relating 
to the highway post office service. As of now, the highway post 
office service is regulated by laws applicable to the star route service. 
The highway post office service is no longer in the experimental stage 
and the enactment of the legislation we are sponsoring will help us 
give better and more economical service. 

We have also tendered to the Congress legislation which will amend 
further the Penalty Mail Act of 1948, so postal revenues will be 
reimbursed for postage and registry fees on mailings by all who 
have authority to mail under the penalty privilege or to transmit 
official mail matter by registered mail without the payment of registry 
fees. The enactment of this legislation will add about $2,300,000 a 
year to our revenues. 

Finally, we have also submitted a proposal, which passed the House 
of Representatives on July 18, 1955, to repeal the antiquated require- 
ment that the heads of other departments and agencies report, at 
the end of each fiscal year, the number of penalty envelopes on hand. 
The Hoover Commission estimates that other departments and agen- 
cies will save approximately $3,800,000 a year if this bill is enacted 
without in any way impairing our service or increasing our costs. 

Mr. Stans. Thank you, Mr. Goff. 

The Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. David H. Stephens, will discuss 
the problems and plans of this important phase of the Depart- 
ment’s activity. 
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STATEMENT OF CHIEF PostTAL INSPECTOR 
THE INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. StepHens. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a constantly increas- 
ing population and expanding postal service quite logically is accom- 
panied by increasing demands upon the Departme nt’s investigative 
responsibility. The public and the Congress, individually and as a 
whole, properly look to, and in fact demand prompt and effective 
action on their requests for investigation of innumerable matters 
which will cover, in a year, every phase of the postal service. Postal 
inspectors by statute and by tradition are charged with (a) keeping 
the Postmaster General and his staff informed on the conditions and 
needs of the service, and (6) the investigation of all offenses against 
the postal establishme nt, and the apprehension of persons responsible 
for such offenses. Many inv estigations are prolonged and complicated 
and involve the protection of public funds and the public welfare. 

In previous appearances before this committee, we have discussed 
at considerable length the serious workload which has been carried 
by the inspection service. Assistance which you have given has been 
utilized to the fullest extent. Although a new recruitment and 
training program is producing excellent results, we are still seriously 
in arrears on important work. The most reliable statistics show 
conclusively that no investigative agency can effectively or properly 
handle a caseload of the volume presently at hand, which has, however, 
been reduced to some extent. 


MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


Investigative reports and recommendations now being submitted 
direct to “regional officials have resulted in expedited action and a 
consequent reduction in some of the urgently needed management 
investigations. However, to meet these urgent and fully justified 
demands, which are pointed up in large part by closer field admin- 
istration, there have been carried over 18,000 inspections of post 
offices which could not be accomplished last year. This is not a 
healthy condition and points to the serious situations which can and 
frequently do develop when any inspection function is neglected. 
We will give all possible attention to the improvement of this situa- 
tion within the limits of available manpower. 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Arrests and prosecutions for postal crimes within the past year 
were the highest in the history of the service, and established a pattern 
to which further aggressive action must be directed. The details 
of some of these crimes will, it is believed, provide convincing proof 
of the seriousness of this situation and they will be discussed as you 
desire. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


A program of current and utmost importance pertains to the im- 
plementation and expansion of the civil defense plans of the postal 
establishment, nationally. The responsibility of the largest com- 
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munications facility in the Nation to meet the eventuality of emergency 
poses many problems of organization and coordination, and has been 
emphasized quite realistically by the hurricane and tornado disasters 
which have struck the eastern seaboard during the past year and the 
recent floods in California. Allocation of inspector manpower to 
meet these various demands will be made on the basis of the best 
possible evaluation of needs. 
Mr. Srans. Thank you, Mr. Stephens. 


ANALYSIS OF BupDGET FOR 1957 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will undertake to conclude 
the last section of the Department’s opening statements with an 
analysis of the budget of the Department for 1957. 

For the fiscal year 1957 we are requesting appropriations totaling 
$3 billion. Pending new revenues that will be received if higher 
postal rates are enacted, we estimate our revenues for the year at 
$2,530 million, which means that we would have a deficit of $470 
million. 

REVENUES AND REVENUES 


The following short table shows how these estimates of revenues and 
obligations compare with our budgets and with our experience for 
fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1956: 

{In millions] 


1955 1956 | 
es 7 ot — at | 1 1957 estimate 
Official — Official | Present esti- 
budget Actual budget | mate 
RNIN et cnn 6 aber s $2, 431 $2, 349 $2, 431 | $2, 431 | $2, 530 
ce is ae wawemee 2, 755 2, 712 2, 722 2, 872 | 3, 000 


a ee eee 324 | 363 291 441 | 470 


[ will read only the last line of tae table because the rest of it is 
covered in the explanatory material that follows. 

The deficit for 1955 was estimated at $324 million. The actual 
deficit was $363 million. 

The deficit for 1956 was estimated at $291 million, and the present 
estimate is $441 million and for 1957 we estimate $470 million. 

There are several important matters which have a varying effect 
upon each of these 3 years and for this reason the figures are not 
wholly comparable. I would like to review with you, therefore, the 
experience of the Department in 1955 and 1956, in general terms, and 
then explain additionally the relationships between those years and 
our expectations for 1957. 

FISCAL 1955 


Our deficit for fiseal 1955 was $362.7 million, after including an 
unbudgeted increase in our 1955 costs because of the postal pay bill 
effective March 1, 1955 (Public Law 68). No funds had been appro- 
priated for this increased pay and we did not ask for any. Although 
the effect of this legislation was to increase our operating costs by 
over $40 million, we were able to absorb that entire amount and also 
to reduce our spending by a further $43 million from the amount 
available to us. 
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Some part of our reduction in obligations was due to the fact that 
mail volume ran less than expected. We originally estimated our 
revenues for 1955 at $2,431 million but actually we only realized 
$2,349 million, a reduction of about 3 percent. On the other hand, 
the mail volume (which actually has a greater connection with our 
costs of operation than the dollars of receipts) was only about 1 percent 
less than anticipated; originally estimated at 55.8 billion pieces of 
mail, the volume was actually 55.2 billion pieces. The relatively 
ereater decrease in receipts is accounted for by shifts in mail volume 
from higher to lower revenue producing pieces, mostly in the fact that 
we had less first-class mail than expected and more third-class mail. 

Stated in another way, Congress authorized us to spend $2,755 
million for the operation of the postal service in 1955. With a 1 
percent decrease in mail volume, we actually spent $2,672 million of 
budgeted funds, plus approximately $40 million for the pay raise. 


FISCAL 1956 


or fiscal 1956 we had requested $2,755 million in spending authority 
to handle an expected volume of 55.2 billion pieces of mail. In its 
report after the budget hearings, the House Committee stated that: 

In the light of [the] history of mail volume and fund estimating, the committee 
an only conclude that the estimate for 1956 mail volume may be overstated, 
with resultant estimates of fund requirements in excess of need. 

As a result, the Congress reduced our request to $2,722 million, or 
approximately 1.2 percent less than we had estimated. With the 
advantage of hindsight, we can now provide you with better figures 
as to the volume of mail than were available at the time our 1956 
appropriation was under consideration. In fiscal 1955 we actually 
handled 55.2 billion pieces of mail, or about the same volume as we 
had expected for fiscal 1956. It seems now rather certain that our 
1956 workload will be around 56.8 billion pieces, which would be an 
increase of 2.9 percent over the actual volume in 1955, and would be 
about 4 percent more than the volume for which funds were provided 
for 1956. 

This is imposing a very difficult financial and service situation for 
us at this time. We are doing our best to operate with the funds 
available to us and our programs of regionalization and other improve- 
ments are helping to realize economies beyond those which we had 
projected at the time we made our 1956 submission. Nevertheless, 
this huge increase in mail volume, which was particularly dramatized 
just last month by a Christmas mail more than 3 percent larger than 
the previous year, may make it impossible for us to live within our 
budget. If that develops, we will have to come back to this committee 
a few months from now for more money. 

Furthermore, we cannot, of course, absorb the 1956 impact of the 
pay increase, which is the subject of a deficiency appropriation request 
now pending in the Congress in the amount of $156.5 million. 


FISCAL 1957 


In fiscal 1957 we expect a continuing increase in the volume of mail 
to the point that we will handle about 58.3 billion pieces. This would 
be an increase of about 2.6 percent over our present estimate of the 
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volume in fiscal 1956 and there is some danger that we may again be 
underestimating. 

Our budget request of $3 billion for fiscal 1957 is $128 million above 
our budgeted spending in fiscal 1956. Here is an analysis of the 
purposes for which we need this additional $128 million: 

(a) 1957 will feel the full impact of the reclassification provisions 
of Public Law 68, which reclassification became effective on December 
3, 1955. Since fiscal 1956 had this cost for only a part of the year, we 
will need in 1957 an additional $28 million. 

(6) Our 1957 submission provides for stepped-up activity in the 
light, color, and ventilation program. We are requesting $18 million 
for that purpose, as-against $8 million available in 1956, or an increase 
of $10 million. 

(c) In order to continue on the program of modernization of our 
equipment, we are requesting $35 million for new equipment and 
other capital improvements, as against $25 million for similar items 
in 1956. This is an increase of $10 million. 

(dq) Although we expect further economies in our transportation 
costs, it will not be possible to absorb the full increase in mail volume 
without increasing our transportation expenditures about $7 million. 

(e) We believe the time has arrived for a further expansion in our 
research and development program. Our plans call for expenditures 
of $3 million in fiscal 1957, against $800,000 in 1956, an increase of 
over $2 million. 

(f) The necessarily increasing size of our postal plant has been 
pushing our rent and other occupancy costs up year by year. In 
fiscal 1957 we expect that these costs and increases in  lmenatabe 
—. requirements will be above those of fiscal 1956 by $15 million. 

(g) The continuing numerical and geographical expansion of our 
population will require us to add 5,689 man-years of work to our city 
carrier service. This will raise our city delivery costs (including 
uniforms) above those of fiscal 1956 (excluding the pay increase 
factor) by $30 million. 

(h) We will need a slight increase in other personnel, although much 
less in proportion than the increase in mail volume. Most of this 
increase will be in post-office clerks in which increased staffing will 
account for about $18 million (excluding the pay-increase factor). 
Other personnel increases in all other categories bring this to $26 
million. 

Total of all our increased requests for fiscal 1957 over our budget 
for fiscal 1956, $128 million. 

We believe that by considering these items specifically, this com- 
mittee will be able to measure not only the reasonableness of our 
request this year, but also will be able to see more clearly the extent 
to which we are continuing to pyramid new economies on the savings 
already realized in prior years. Excluding the uncontrollable increase 
in city delivery carriers, our request for all personnel is an increase of 
only 2,370 man-years, or about one-half of 1 percent to handle a 2.6 
percent increase in volume. 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


The 1957 appropriation language contains only two suggested 
modifications, these in section 203. One provides that the Depart- 
ment may make, out of its available funds, any necessary repairs 
alterations, and improvements to the post office owned mail equip- 
ments shops in Washington. 

The other provides an increase in authority for transfer to GSA 
for repair or improvement of federally owned property used for postal 
purposes from $12 million to $22 million (of which $18 million is for 
the light, color, and ventilation program). 

Mr. SuMMERFIELD. Thank you, Mr. Stans. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the Department’s opening statement. 
We appreciate the courtesy shown us by this subcommittee, which 
shares with us the responsibility for the successful operation of the 
Post Office Department. 

We are grateful to you for the opportunity to present this review 
of the major problems and plans of the vast postal establishment 
which serves more of our people more intimately and more frequently 
than does any other branch of the Government. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, General. I assume that since the head of 
each bureau has made his preliminary statement this will do away 
with the necessity of opening statements when we consider the 
requests of the various bureaus. 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


SUMMARY TABLES 


Mr. Gary. We will now insert at this point in the record pages 1 
through 8 of the justifications and page 9 down to the language 
changes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary—Postal deficit, workload, and employment 1955-57 








eee 1955 Per- | 1956 (esti- | Per- | 1957 (esti- | Per- 
€ (actual) cent mate) cent | mate) | cent 
Revenue (in thousands) - --.- ccamenkeel $2, 349, 477 | 3.91 | $2,431,362 | 3.49 | $2,530, 000 | 4. 06 
Obligations (in thousands) -_.......-------- 2, 712, 150 | 2.23 | 2,871,952 5.89 | 3,000, 000 4. 46 
Deficit (in thousands) ___- _..| 362,673 | —7.45| 440,500 | 21.48| 470,000] 6.68 
Volume of mail—pieces (in thous: ands) - _.| 55, 233, 564 | 5.78 | 56, 800, 000 2. 84 | 58, 300, 000 2. 64 
Special services—transactions (in thou- | | | 
eh ine eid d oe rea hte aaiapahan 802, 381 | —2.54 761, 250 | —5.13 780, 371 2. 51 
Employ ment ‘(ms an- ye RiAN So pe ho 512, 047 | .83 517, 981 1.16 | 526, 040 1. 56 
| | | 
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Summary—Obligations, 1955-57 


Increase 1957 














Appropriation 1955 (actual) | 1956 (estimate 1957 (estimate) . 
over 1956 
Administration. .. os a $14, 703, 670 $17, 319, 000 $20, 000, 000 $2, 681, 000 
Operations . 1, 918, 919, 152 2, 040, 160, 000 2, 118, 880, 000 78, 720, 000 
lransportation 614, 861, 783 643, 673, 000 65 000 11 , 000 
Finance Jatekws id aeen a 11, 096, 737 12, 989, 000 12, 945, 000 44, 000 
Facilities aks susbeacal rs 152, 302, 130 li 9, O00 193, 175, 000 35, 416, 000 
Subtotal -| 2,711, 883, 472 2, 871, 900, 000 3, 000, 000, 000 128, 100, 000 
Judgments, United States courts i 266, 706 52, 000 — 52, 000 
Total obligations... ; .--| 2712, 150, 178 2, 871, 952, 000 3, 000, 000, 000 128, 048, 000 
Funds available, 1955 and 1956 
® ‘i i diusted 
A ppropriation titles Appropriated | APPropriation Adjusted 
transtier appropriation 
1955 appropriations 
Administration $19, 491, 100 $1, 778, 300 $17. 712. 800 
Operations 1, S99, 776, 000 28, O86, OOO 1, 927, 862, 000 
rransport ition 702, 219. 000 64, 739, 500 637. 479, 500 
Finance &, SOL, OOO 5, 064, 800 13, 565, SOO 
Facilities 124, 8490, COO 33. 367, 000 158, 257. 000 
Subtotal 2. 754, 877, 100 2. 754. 877, 100 
Judgments, United States courts and Court of 
Claims 2665, TOF 266, 706 
rota] 2 TAS, 143, 806 2. 755, 143, SOF 
1956 appropriations 
Administration 15, 500, 000 70, 200 16, 290, 200 
Operations 1, 870. 000, O00 $8, 380, 700 1, 908, 380, 700 
lransportation 661, 620, 500 268, 500 629, 352. 000 
Finance 17, 200, 000 ~4. 546, 400 12, 653, 600 
Facilities 157, 400, 000 2, 356, 000 155. 044. 000 
Subtotal 2, 721, 720, 500 2, 721, 720, 500 
Judgments 52, 000 2, OOO 
Total 2, 721, 772, 500 2, 721, 772, 500 
General administrative obligations 
Item 1955 1956 1957 
Departmental expenses: Salary items 
Postmaster General $291, 110 $416, 500 $426, 000 
Executive Assistant to Deputy Postmaster General 158, 269 206, 000 207, 000 
Headquarters services (personnel 516, 555 646, 000 646. 000 
Chief industrial engineer 373, 284 522, 500 632. 000 
Administration of personnel 627, 76% 682, 000 682, 000 
Legal service (except Claims 205, 499 327, 400 441, 000 
Chief Postal Inspector 728, 381 800, 600 812, 000 
Bureau of Post Office Operations 1, 240, 108 1, 046, COO 972, 000 
Bureau of Transportation (except liaison expense 921, 301 1, 028, 000 1, 048, 000 
Bureau of Finance 3, 683, 932 4, 801, 000 1, 738. 000 
Bureau of Facilities 1, 231, 226 1, 301, 000 1, 289. 000 
Subtotal 10, 067, 428 11, 777, 000 11, 893, 000 
Other general administrative items: 
Headquarters services (except personne] 655, 175 643, 000 632, 000 
Legal service (claims) S38, SOS 131, OOO 131, OOO 
Research and development 719, 793 802, 000 2, 982, 000 
Bureau of Transportation (liaison expenses 39, 917 43, 000 13, 000 
Subtotal 2, 253, 693 2, 419, 000 4, 588, 000 
Regional expenses ‘ 15, 817, 234 21, 290, 000 22, 444, 000 
Total general administrative obligations ; 28, 138, 355 35, 486, 000 38, 925, 000 
All other field obligations : 2, 684, 011,823 | 2, 836, 466, 000 2, 961, 075, 000 


Total obligations 2, 712, 150, 178 2. 871, 952. 000 3. 000, 000, 0CO 
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Summary—Pay increase costs, Public Laws 68 and 94 


1 














1955 | 1956 1957 
Appomiation | —. i. -. ai a a son | : 
Percentage| Percentage | Reclassi- Total | Percentage | Reclassi- Total 
increase | increase | fication F | increase fication , 
eS i one ie Oe ce | 5B oe a hg RE 
Administration | 215, 091) 732, 100 296, 700} 1, 028, 800} 748, 300) 636,000} 1,384, 300 
Operations 35, 894, 374) 106, 868, 600) 24, 713, 700) 131, 582, 300) 110, 258, 000) 46, 755,000) 157, 013, 000 
Transportation___- 3, 354, 655) 12, 645,000) 1,873,000) 14,518,000) 13, 620,000) 3, 005. 000) 16, 625, 000 
Finance 83, 974 290, 400 45, 000 335, 400 290, 300} 39, 700 330, 000 
Facilities ‘ | 701, 906) 2, 232, 500 482, 500 2, 715, 000 2, 292, 500) 800, 800) 3, 093, 300 
a | 40, 250, 000) 122, 768, 600} 27, 410, 900} 150, 179, 500] 127, 209, 100} 51, 236, 500) 178, 445, 600 
Public Law 68 40, 07 4,612) 122, 143, 600) 27, 410, 900] 149, 554, 500) 126, 572, 000) 51, 236, 500! 177, 808, 500 
Public Law 94 175, 388 625, 000) - _- : 625, 000) 637, 100) _ - - io 637, 100 
Total __- 40, 250, 000) 122, 768, 600 27, 410, 900 | 180, 179, 500; 127, “209, 100; 51, 236, 500) 8, 445, 600 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
There follows a table of the revenues, obligations, and deficit estimated for 
1957 as compared with 1955 and 1956: 


Item 1955 1956 E 1957 
Revenue | $2,349.5 | $2,431.4 | $2,530 
Obligations s 2,712.2 | 2,872.0 > | 3, 000 
Deficit... 3 asl ORR 440.6 ool 470 


A tabulation showing a comparison of the obligations estimated for 1957 as 
compared with obligations for 1956 follows: 


Increases 





toti ne 7s eee Total 
Appropriation 1956 1957 iniwenne 
Pay cost Other 
Administration $17, 319, 000 $20, 000, 000 $355, 500 | $2, 325, 500 $2, 681, 000 
Operations : 2, 040, 160, 000 2, 118, 880,000 | 25, 430,700 | 53, 300 | 78, 720, 000 
Transportation : 643, 673, 000 655, 000,000 | 2,107,000 | 9,220,000 | 11,327, 000 
Finance : 12, 989, 000 12, 945, 000 —5,400 | —38, 600 | —44, 000 
Facilities = ‘ ; 157, 759, 000 193, 175, 000 378, 300 | 35, 037, 700 35, 416, 000 
Total pis we paiaaene ceil : 2, 871, 900, 000 3, 000, 000, 000 | 28, 266,100 | 99, 833, 900 | 128, 100, 000 
' 


The details of the increase of $128.1 million are analyzed as follows: 





Item 1956 1957 Increase 
Personal services and related expenses $2, O89. 7 $2, 145.8 $56. 1 
Cost of pay legislation - -- | 150. 2 178.5 | 28.3 
Transportation of mail___- 513.9 520.9 7.0 
Rents, utilities, supplies, etc 85. 2 100. 4 | 15.2 
Capital improvements 32.9 54.4 | 21.5 
Total . 2, 871.9 3, 000.0 | 128. 1 


As shown in the justifications, the paid employment for 1957 is estimated at 
526,040 man-vears of service, an increase of 1.6 percent over that required for 
1956. 

The major increases in personnel are for clerks and city deli: ery carriers. The 
manpower for cierical service is estimated at approximately 1.2 percent over that 
for 1956 required primarily for the handling of the increase in mail volume. The 
increase in city delivery service is due to the unprecedented demand being made’ 
on the city delivery service because of housing developments. Cost for extension 
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of city delivery service has increased sharply in the last few years. Until there is 
an abatement of the housing program, no leveling of cost in this account can be 
expected. 

The two items of greatest increase with respect to other than personnel items 
are for railroads, because of the increase in volume of mail and for the light, color 
and \entilation program, as well as additional space requirements. Each of these 
is very important for the economical operation of the postal service. 


REGIONALIZATION 


Fourteen of the fifteen regions have been activated and the remaining one will 
be in operation by the end of February 1956. 

In the development of our regional organization we have adhered to the overall 
plan that each region is a completely coordinated unit and that all service within 
that region, such as post offices, transportation, supplies, and other elements are 
integral units of that region. In line with this plan, we have carefully surveyed 
all functions of each region and where it was found to be more economical, we 
have centralized the work in the regional offices. Primarily these areas involve 
finance and accounting because ot two factors: (1) The inherent nature of this 
work is such that it is susceptible to mass labor techniques; and (2) to permit us 
to take advantage of electric computing machines that are very economical in 
handling a large number of items, but are not practical for small installations. 

As a result of these surveys and investigations, we have already, or are in the 
process, of transferring to the regional offices all payroll functions, disbursing 
functions formerly handled by postmasters and others, retirement records, 
vehicle service payrolls and disbursements in connection with vehicle service, 
and vehicle cost accounting. Post offices have been reorganized to eliminate 
personnel and finance divisions. Because of improvements in the regional 
accounting offices, postmasters’ accounts have been consolidated and other 
similar changes have been effected. 

The result of these changes has been that since the establishment of the first 
region in November 1953 we have reduced employment by approximately 5,700 
man-years which reduction has been reflected in our estimates. The dollar 
equivalent of this is $23,718,000 which we have considered in our estimates over 
the past several vears as these savings ha’ e accrued. 

To illustrate the pattern of regionalization, exhibit A following this statement 
shows the cumulative effect of the program with respect to the centralizing or 
transferring of functions to the regions. 

As indicated by the tabulation, the gross cost of regionalization is approximately 
$1,200,000 less than the gross savings effected through reorganization of post 
offices, transfers of functions to the regional offices, and other changes affected by 
regionalization. In addition to these savings we expect to get better information 
for management upon which to base decisions. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1957 


Mr. Gary. It appears from these statements that you are requesting 
$3 billion for the fiscal year 1957, which is an increase of $128,048,000 
over the appropriations for 1956, This increase has been explained 
by Mr. Stans. 

RECLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Now, Mr. Stans, with reference to the pay increases there have 
been some changes, I believe, in the classified civil service status of 
some of your employees, is that correct? 

Mr. Stans. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Will you explain to us just what changes have been 
made in that respect? 

Mr. Stans. You are referring to the money amount or the method 
of classification? 

Mr. Gary. I am referring to the method of classification and the 
money amounts. It has been reported to me that there have been 
some downward revisions, particularly in the accounting department 
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which have been very discouraging to a few accountants who have come 
into the Department and who have had their compensation reduced 
and are somewhat unhappy about it. The question arises as to 
whether or not with the classifications that we have adopted you 
can retain the men that you have brought into that Department. 

Mr. Srans. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that question has arisen. Mr. 
Lyons has studied it carefully since the question arose, and I would 
like, if you do not mind, to have him answer it. 

Mr. Gary. I shall be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. Lyons. First of all, Mr. Chairman, there have been no reduc- 
tions in compensation anywhere as a result of reclassification under 
Public Law 68. ‘There has been, I believe, some misunderstanding 
of the law itself and its application, but the prov isions are such in the 
law that there can be no reduction in the compensation of any indi- 
vidual so long as he holds the position which he held at the time of 
the enactment of the law. So that portion of your information would 
appear to be incorrect. 

Mr. Gary. According to my information there have been a number 
of changes in some of the top level jobs. 

For example, a regional comptroller under the former status was a 
GS-15 with a salary range of from $11,448 to $12,508. Under the 
new classification he is a PFS-16 with compensation ranging from 
$10,300 to $12,100 which is a lower potential than he had before. 

That is also true of the regional cost officer. It is also true of the 
regional accounting assistant. It is also true of the regional accounting 
assistant, electronic accounting. It is also true of the payroll examin- 
ing supervisor. There were two claims examiners, one classified as a 
GS-5 and another as a GS-9. Both of them have been classified as 
PFS-6’s which means a substantial increase for one and a decrease 
for the other. 

Mr. Lyons. May I explain, Mr. Chairman, that during the period 
when we were classifying these positions, in accordance with the 
standards set forth in Public Law 68, there was substantial reorganiza- 
tion going on. In the Bureau of Finance regional comptroller 
organization many changes in personnel assignments were made. 

When I state that there were no decreases in salary I mean exactly 
that. There were none individually. 

Now, decreases and increases in the possible potential salary did 
occur due to conversion to a new salary schedule and changes in the 
assignments of individual employees and the reorganization of those 
positions. 

The Bureau of Personnel, in classifying the positions, relied very 
heavily on the technical recommendations given to us by the Bureau 
of Finance. All of the employees involved received under Public 
Law 68 a 6 percent increase in salary and that amount then became 
their minimum salary in their new positions when they were converted 
according to the postal field service schedule. You will recall that 
immediately after Public Law 68 was passed that Congress also 
increased the Classification Act salaries for other Federal e mployees. 

Originally the Civil Service Commission had given the Department 
permission to utilize the Classification Act of 1949 in establishing its 
original positions because Public Law 134, the postal field service 
salary law, provided no salary structure whatever for this kind of 
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job, and, therefore, originally the men were hired under the general 
services schedule as provided by the Classification Act of 1949. 

As I said in my brief statement, we are intensively reviewing the 
grade allocations on the basis of a comparison with the key positions 
set forth explic itly in Public Law 68 and by the system of ‘evaluation 
which the Congress prescribed. So far as I know, we have not lost 
a single person who has been hired in that area of professional 
accounting work. 

Mr. Gary. Have you had many complaints from them? 

Mr. Lyons. Frankly no, not from that area. We are required, 
under Public Law 68, to make by January 15, a complete report to the 
Congress on the actions taken under the grading section of Public 
Law 68. That report is now under preparation. It includes a detailed 
statement of the appeals received, as provided by the law, to the 
Civil Service Commission. 

There has been no appeal so far listed by the Commission in that 
area of our classification. 

The Commission has received, up until last night, 260 individual 
appeals. The great bulk of those represented some 90 appeals in the 
classification of distribution clerks at mail fields and another very 
large group of distribution clerks at Denver, Colo., who felt that their 
position should be classified in level 5 instead of level 4, as decided 
by the Congress. The remaining appeals are made up very largely of 
postmasters and mail operations handling supervisors and a number 
from the supervisors handling finance and accounting matters in the 
individual post offices. 

Mr. Gary. Then you do feel that you can get competent accounting 
service under the classifications that you have fixed, is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Gary, the salaries for all of the positions under 
Public Law 68 in level 10 and above are not competitive with the 
salaries offered for similar work in industry. 

If you will recall, the law provides a top salary of $14,800 which, 
admittedly, was a serious compression, as comps ared with salaries on 
the outside. That compression extends down in the structure for all 
the positions, including those of engineers, personnel managers, real 
estate appraisal people, and all of the other special positions which we 
can compare directly with similar positions on the outside. Generally, 
as I said, they are the positions in grade level 10 and above. The 
salaries of those engaged in the accounting field, in the comptroller 
field, therefore also are lower than they would be for men of the same 
training and capability in private industry. However, I can only 
point to the results of our advertisement for internal wadivens to 
indicate to you that there still is a very substantial interest in obtaining 
those positions among both people in the Government and in private 
industry. We have had some 2,000 applicants. Not all of them are 
qualified, but a substantial number of them are. While, in many 
cases, we are not going to be able to get the individuals we would like 
to get for accounting and comptrollership jobs, as well as for other 
professional positions, we have been successful, I believe, in recruiting 
some very fine personnel, and we have been successful in filling so far 
the vacancies which we have had. 

Mr. Gary. My reason for that inquiry is not because I want to 
increase the cost of operation. I want to see the Post Office Depart- 
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ment run as economically as possible, but I had heard some complaint 
with respect to several accountants who had come into the service 
relying upon the previous salary scale. They were, as I understand it, 
dissatisfied with the changes. One or two of them, I was informed, 
were considering severing their connections with the Department. 

This committee has insisted for years that the Department use 
capable technical men in doing the technical work of the Department 
and I wanted to be certain that under the present salary scale you 
could get capable technical men to do that work. If you cannot get 
them I think the Department suffers because to carry out a technical 
job you certainly have to have capable technicians. 

Mr. Lyons. I am sure you will recall, Mr. Chairman, that when 
the salary plan originally was presented to the Congress the Depart- 
ment strongly urged higher salary ranges for all the “grades above 10, 
and we further urged a breakthrough of the $14, 800 ceiling, which 
had been placed on these positions. However, even under the present 
structure there are grades ranging to 20 and a maximum of $14,800 
plus the possibility of $300 longevity allowances that are included in 
the law. Thus, some of our regional directors are getting more 
salary than the Assistant Postmasters General, but we still feel they 
are too low. 

Mr. Gary. That is the point I was trying to get at. You do not 
think it is an adequate salary scale? 

Mr. Lyons. Not in the upper levels, Mr. Gary, we do not. 

Mr. Gary. So that, after all, it is a matter of legislation, and you 
feel that there should be legislation in that field? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Gary. That is exactly what I was asking the question for, in 
order to find out whether you were satisfied with the situation as it 
stands. I had understood that the situation was not due to the 
Department, but that it was due to the salary limit fixed by the 
Congress. I wanted to find out if that was the case and, apparently, 
it is. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir: that is correct, sir 


COST INCREASE RESULTING FROM PAY LAW 


Mr. Gary. Now, the percentage pay increases (increases, classified 
and postal) were effective March 1, 1955. Therefore, three times the 
additional cost in 1955 should sega the additional cost over the 
1955 base, for any succeeding year. Some upward adjustment should 
be made, to allow for the C saieiein season temporary help, in con- 
verting to an annual basis, but once an annual cost has been estab- 
lished for the increased pay for the average number of employees on 
the rolls in the year in which the pay increase was made effective, that 
figure remains constant. No increase in the “increase”? can occur 
unless additional numbers of employees are used in vecanetiien the 
alleged “‘increase.”’ 

New employees should be costed at the rate prevailing at the time 
they enter on duty and budgeted for as new positions in their entirety. 

In your justification, at page 6 is a table purporting to show the cost 
of pay-increase legislation passed in the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress. By the subtraction of the totals for 1956 from the totals for 
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1957, an amount is arrived at which is tabulated on page 7 as the 
additional cost in 1957 of the pay increase laws of 1955, or $28,266,100. 

The table on page 6 shows an increase in the column headed, 
“Percentage increase,’ in 1957 over 1956. Since the percentage 
increase costs are “‘annualized,” if you will, in 1956, no increase can 
exist in 1957 unless new employees are included. The reclassification 
feature was not fully effective until December 3, 1955, and therefore, 
an increase in 1957 is logically required to indicate the full-year cost 
of adjustments effective ‘for only part of the fiscal year 1956. 

On the theory that increases cannot be required for employees not 
on the rolls during the base period, 1955 for percent increase costs, 
and 1956 for reclassification costs, the portion of the Post Office budget 
ascribed to pay law changes is overstated by $5,440,500 for percentage- 
increase employees, and by an indeterminate amount, probably 
$1,100,000, for new employees carried in the ‘‘Reclassification”’ 
column, is not that correct? 

Mr. Srans. That is a complex question. I think I understand 
everything in it except the one part referring to the $5 million plus. 

Public Law 68 provided two pay increases, one of 6 percent effective 
March 1, 1955, and the full impact of that was felt in 1956. There 
would be no increase in work cost because of that except that due to 
adding new employees. 

The new reclassification provision was effective December 3, 1955, 
so that you have only 7 months of the reclassification in the fiscal year 
1956. We will have 12 months of it in the fiseal year 1957. It is 
because of that that we expect to have a $28 million increase in com- 
pensation in the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Gary. This table on page 6 shows that the percentage increase 
goes up $5,440,000. That is where we get that figure. According to 
our calculations, on the basis which I have outlined, the total figures 
distributing the increase, as shown in the middle of page 7 should read 
as follows: 

1956, $2,871,900,000; 1957, $3 billion; Increased pay, $21,725,600; 
Other, $106,374,400, and a total of $128,100,000. 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Chairman, will you give us a little time to analyze 
these figures with Mr. Bruce? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. I will give you this statement also. We just 
want to keep it straight. 

(Editor’s note: See p. 45 for further discussion.) 


DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Abrams, I was very much interested in your discussion of the 
decentralization program. 

Very frankly, I have heard considerable criticism during the current 
fiscal year, particularly the first quarter when you reduced allotments 
to the various post offices. Some of the offices stated that it caused 
them to reduce the working hours of many of the employees and did 
not give them money enough to operate on. The complaint was 
made to me that the Post Office Department was spending too much 
money on the higher priced regional directors and district managers 
at the expense of the local post offices which handle the mail. 

Mr. Aprams. Well, Mr. Chairman, of course the record to date 
shows that not to be true. 
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Decentralization to date, in the overall expenditures as against the 
normal operation of the offices, shows that the decentralization is 
paying dividends. 

As far as what we did in the September quarter is concerned, as 
you gentlemen well know, our appropriations were reduced. When 
we asked for the request for allowances for the September quarter 
from the field it was in the amount of $510 million. The requests 
coming through the postmasters to the district managers and up to 
the regional director. When those requests came in we sat down and 
reviewed them as we always do in the light of past experience and the 
volume of mail that we anticipated would be handled. Our district 
managers went to the larger post offices in each one of their regions 
and sat down with the postmaster to discuss his request and what 
could be done by him in reducing expenditures. We still feel that 
he should, and we still direct that a postmaster shall run his office. 
We also have as a matter of written record the amount of money we 
had available for that quarter and notification to postmasters that 
under no circumstances was the service to be effected on account 
offreduction in allowances. It is true that their request was for $510 
million. We set a figure of $495 million as what we thought, from 
the budget we had, we could afford to allow to the field knowing full 
well that in many of the areas the postmasters would have an in- 
creased volume of mail. 

However, by sitting down together with district managers and 
reviewing very carefully their window services, their ‘‘temp”’ time, 
their “‘sub”’ time, the postmasters themselves, in agreement with the 
district managers, said that they felt. they could save some money, 
and that is exactly how it was handled. 

Now, when postmasters say to you in any area of the United 
States that we - 


SAVINGS EFFECTED THROUGH APPROPRIATION REDUCTION 


Mr. Gary. Let me say these complaints did not come as much from 
the postmasters as they did from the employees, many of whom were 
being reduced in time and services. 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Chairman, I think that is true. I think the 
hours of many substitutes were reduced. We had many substitutes 
making more hours than regulars. We found we had substitute hours 
that they did not need in the offices. There is not any question in 
my mind that the postmasters themselves will agree that what they 
took out of the offices by way of savings was “fat” and that the 
services in themselves were not affected; if they were affected in 
mail delivery or pickup or window service to the detriment of the 
public, the responsibility rests in the field with the man who has the 
responsibility, the postmaster. I agree that with anything as new 
as decentralization we are going to have some postmasters who, by 
their very nature and by their management ability or lack of it, will 
make some mistakes in trying to cooperate in effecting savings. This 
was in accordance with the amount of money we had to expend. I 
do not think there is any question about that, and in my judgment 
that will always be so. 

Our experience to date shows that some of the postmasters who 
have made comments about the reductions being too severe are the 
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same ones who in the second quarter have demonstrated exactly 
what they did in the first quarter was the logical and sound thing to 
do. They are very happy they have demonstrated that they can do 
without some of the substitute hours. 

This was at the time of an expanding mail volume, and I think the 
postmasters have done a very excellent job. I think the district 
managers and all the people in the field have done an excellent job, 
and what we read into the record about the volume of mail increase 
from 1953 to 1955, an 8.4 increase without additional cost, has been 
a very fine demonstration of what can be done. 

[ will say this also, Mr. Chairman. If we had to make the kind of 
reduction we did in the September quarter, without decentralization 
and district managers in the field, all of whom have had wide postal 
experience, I do not think we would have accomplished the very 
fine record in the September quarter. Again we repeated the same 
fine operation in the Christmas season. With the large increase in 
mail during the Christmas season, we have already had from three 
regions funds turned back to us. Because of the needs of other 
regions for additional funds due to the increased Christmas mail, we 
asked the regions if they could turn any back and 3 regions said, “I 
am sure we can give you $300,000 back,” and 1 gave us $100,000 
back, with 1 region asking considerably more than we allowed in the 
December quarter. 

| would like to further say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when 
we came up to the December quarter, because of the restrictions 
if you wish to call it that—that we put on them in the September 
quarter, we gave to all the regions exactly what they asked for in 
the way of funds in the December quarter, everything that they asked 
for to operate their offices, and I think we will have substantial 
reverts. 

I was criticized to some degree for saying, ‘““We will give them what 
they ask for.” I felt in the September quarter they had demon- 
strated to us that they liked the decentralization, which means 
sitting down with management and discussing their problems. What 
is a better test of management judgment than to give exactly what 
is asked for and then see if they will be economy minded. I believe 
they have demonstrated that that is the kind of people we have in 
the field. Any expenditures we are making in the field for district 
managers and the whole staff, you gentlemen yourselves will be very 
happy along with us with the results we have obtained from those 
expenditures for decentralization. 


REGIONAL OFFICES STAFFED 


Mr. Gary. It is my understanding that you have now completely 
manned all of the regional offices except one. 

Mr. Aprams. That is true, Mr. Chairman. When you say, how- 
ever, “completely manned,” I might say that personally Ll am not 
satisfied that we have in the field the number of engineers we need 
for accelerating to a greater degree the advantages we can get from 
mechanization and automation. I am not ready to recommend 
what that would be. But generally we have staffed the 14 regions 
rather completely. 

Mr. Gary. And you are opening the other one when? 

Mr. Asrams. We plan to open it early in February, Mr. Chairman. 
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COMPARATIVE PERSONNEL TABLES 


Mr. Gary. Will you give us a table showing the number and classi- 
fications of the personnel in all of the regional offices and the number 
and classifications of all of the employees in the district offices, and 
a comparative statement showing the number of employees in the 
central office which will show the transfers to the regional and district 
offices and the resulting reduction in the central office? 

Mr. Arrams. I will be glad to. 

(The tables requested are as follows:) 


Recapitulation personnel, all regions and districts as of Dec. 31, 1955 


’ lrans- 
> t - . mn 
Regions cmcamiacammes = Control Realty | Vehicle! porta- | Total 


let 


Grand 
total 


| Regions | Districts | Total tion * 

Atlanta aes am 31 37 68 138 4 6 30 78 246 
OE a : 34 31 65 120 4 5 4) 149 23 
Chicago west eebnits 40) 28 68 151 4 5 65 228 296 
Cincinnati Setar ad fonoahcatn calc 34 18 82 129 4 5 4s 186 268 
Dallas wae 36 30 66 124 1 5 30 163 229 
Denver tpiniiibines 24 23 47 96 4 2 2 123 170 
Memphis . a 26 25 4l 90 $ 5 22 121 72 
Minneapolis i euibnca aie 26 33 59 107 4 3 32 146 205 
ONE EE cinco mais 43 28 71 202 5 7 67 281 352 
Philadelphia __.-...-- 32 34 66 170 4 6 49 220 295 
Portland AS Say ae eres 27 26 53 93 4 1 26 127 180 
Saint Louis a : 32 35 67 118 4 3 2h 153 220) 
San Francisco 32 31 63 148 4) 6 39 197 2) 
Washington -_... 35 32 67 145 4 6 37 191 258 
Wichita 4 4 66 4 3 25 QS 102 

Total 456 141 897 1, 897 61 73 559 (2, 590 3, 487 


1 Includes regional directors and staff employees of Bureau of Post Office Operations, Bureau of Person- 
nel, and Chief Industrial Engineer 


2 Does not include district postal transportation personnel 
From Jan. 3, 1953, to Dec. 31, 1955, there has been a net drop of 414 emplovees in the central office 

4 The Wichita region was not activated as of Dec. 31, 1955 

5 Of this number, a total of 1,532 were in the regional controller and transportation offices on Jan. 3, 1953, 
and 187 people were transferred from the central office. This is a net increase of 1,719 which is offset partially 
by a net decrease of 287 in the central office. The increase of 1,000 in the controller’s staff is the regions 
results from the addition of accounting and disbursing workloads taken over from post offices and mech- 
anized; this workload was being performed by manual and other methods by about 4,000 people 


Personnel transferred from central office to regions and districts, through 
Dec. 31, 1955 


Grade Number | Salary rat Grade | Number | Salary rate 
— = | _ = —_ _ _ 
GS-16 2 $12, 450 GS-7 14 $4, 428 
GS-15 2 10, 800 GS-6 70 4, 266 
GS-14 3 9,960 || GS-5 34 3, 794 
GS-13 } 8, 775 GS-4 28 3, 500 
GS-12 4 7, 305 GS-3 6 3,175 
GS-11 3 6, 165 CPC-3 2 3, 112 
GS-10 2 5, 875 
GS-9 5, 500 Potal 187 4, 550 


GS-8 10 5 045 
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Positions abolished in central office, Jan. 3 


Effect of improved methods, 


1953, to Dec. 31, 1955 


Total reduction in personnel 


Effect of regionalization 





ete at central office 
Grade 
Num- Salary Annual | Num- Salary Annual | Num- Salary Annual 
ber rate cost ber rate cost ber rate cost 

GS-16 1 $12, 900 $12, 900 l $12, 400 $12, 400 2 $12, 650 $25, 300 
GS-15 2 11,: 22, 600 2 11,175 22, 350 } 11, 238 44, 950 
GS-14 1 l 10, 320 l 10, 320 10, 320 
GS-13 3 26, 110 7 8, 674 60, 720 10 &, 683 86, 830 
GS-12 3 22, 180 4 7,490 29, 960 7 7,449 52, 140 
GS-11 4 26, 660 7 6, 319 44, 230 11 6, 445 70, 890 
GS-10 4 23, 915 11 5, 842 64, 265 15 5, 879 88, 180 
GS-9 6 33, 000 12 5, 457 65, 480 18 5, 471 98, 480 
GS-8 8 5, 40, 060 11 5, 156 56, 715 19 5, 093 96, 775 
GS-7 17 4,{ 77, 500 10 4,642 46, 420 27 4, 590 123, 920 
GS-6 78 4,305 335, 780 RO 4, 230 338, 410 158 4, 267 674, 190 
GS-5 56 3, 824 214, 120 dl 3, 814 194, 505 107 3,819 408, 625 
GS+4 87 3, 450 300, 135 104 3, 487 362, 610 191 3,470 662, 745 
GS-3 32 3.214 102, 840 77 3, 275 252, 170 109 3, 257 355, O10 
GS-2 14 3, 100 43, 400 14 3, 100 43. 400 
CPC- s 2, 854 22, 830 8 2, 854 22, 830 

Total 302 4,133 |1, 248, 120 309 4,051 (1, 616, 465 2701 4,086 | 2,864, 585 


| Of these, 187 persons were transferred to regional offices 











27In this same period 287 new positions were created for technical and professional people, making a net 
reduction of 414. 
Comparison of personnel at Post O fice headquarte rs, WW ashington 
1 2 « der : , 
Grade and salary rang re. S oe ot oe 
General schedule grades 
18 $14,800 2 
17 $13,975 to $14,620 - 4 
16 $12,900 to $13,760 5 7 13 17 
15 $11,610 to $12,690 l4 24 $ 49 
14 $10,320 to $11,395 19 14 63 -1) 
13 $8,990 to $10,065 3Yv } SS iy 
12 $7,570 to $8,645 5 13 79 83 
ll $6,390 to ¥7 0 2 S4 7 
10 $5,915 to $F 1s 15 i] 26 
Q $5,440 to $F v il 103 
& $4,970 to $5.7 5 34 2t 22 
7 $4,525 to $5,335 128 123 143 129 
6 $4,080 to $4,890 285 $11 243 2 
$3,670 to $4,480 259 204 202 210 
4 $3,415 to $3,925 c S11 347 278 198 
$ $3,175 to $3,685 s4 171 112 6 
2 $2,960 to $3,470 62 24 20 
1 2.690 to $3,200 7 
Lithographic wage board grades 
20 $5,595.20 to $6,177.60 l l 
16 $4,846.40 to $5,345.60 . 
14 $4,472 to $4,029.60 2 2 2 1 
12 $4,097.60 to $4,513.60 ; ; 9 2 
Y $3,515.20 to $3,889.60 l 2 ( 10 
& $3,348 to $3,868 l l l 
7 $3,140.80 to $3,473.60 ss 9 
6 $3,974.40 to $3,286.40 l ) 2 
Custodial wage board grades 
%) = $5,054.40 to $5,395.20 I 
14 $4,305.60 to $4,763.20 3 
13 $4,201.60 to $4,659.20 2 
11 $4,014.40 to $4,430.40 1 
8 $3,740 to $4,490 , | 
7 $3,435 to $4,035 3 
6 $3,200 to $3,680 l 
5 $3,390.40 to $3,764.80 2 
4 $2,750 to $3,230 2 
3 $2,745.60 to $3,036.80 13 4 
2 $2,420 to $2,840 19 
Total 1,817 1, 648 1, 604 1, 396 


Notre.—Exclusive of Postmaster General, Deputy Postmaster General, and 


Postmasters 
General, which positions are outside the classified service. 


Assistant 
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Cost of equipment purchased for regional and district offices to Dec. 31, 1955 


Cost of equipment: 
Regional offices_ 


BI d oe ee Be rs wh rs ie ea en, __. $913, 000 
District offices 


eae ei Gales calc Pease so os kes ee ae eh ater Baas 339, 000 


Total cumulative cost of operation of regional and district offices from Nov. 24, 1953 
to Nov. 80, 1955 


’ 


Regional District 
offices offices 


Operations - - 


| 
Personne! cost: | 
| 
| 


$2, 861,097 | $3, 023, 593 





Accounting (controller)_..........__-- Soe Sta ce econdalen tina aawstouk Ok eee eee s 
Vehicle and realty (facilities) _.......______ s a ees ee SP OD LiccSewastalbkied 
I ne Ne ee DUR D: lid cucace eee 

od oe ee ~tiennete cade 15, 720, 497 3, 023, 593 

Other costs: 

a ses Sekt sia toe eas 373, 493 229, 445 
Equipment..__.......- path ee SiS Ne i ec iat i a 913, 000 339, 000 
I I I co lavireuinlaidioe eaten nie aad 226, 000 76, 000 
Stationery and supplies itt udelibd nn amdaiiieietank 237, 000 33, 000 
I I ee ecw : 157, 000 35, 000 


Rental of tabulating equipment__- [be Prae hacer So ae ne Sah ate ore oe 4, 284, 000 


Te Ne eS ia j 6, 190, 493 712, 445 


RUC eheecaehh ns eeCekue nannies enbe sen mine aekwnk 21, 910, 990 3, 736, 038 


1 Included in regional organization beginning July 1, 1955. 


NorTE.—Above costs computed from Nov. 24, 1953, the date of establishment of the 1st regional operations 
office. There were 12 regional accounting offices in operation on that date. The Ist vehicle office was 
established in January 1954 and the Ist realty office in October 1953. 

Stationery and supplies not included for accounting offices in operation prior to Nov. 24, 1953. 


Total annual cost of operation of all regional and district offices, fiscal year 1957 


! 
Regional | District 
| offices offices 
Personne! annual cost: 
Operations ! $4, 114, 955 | $3, 345, 100 


Accounting (controller E 9, 972, 090 |... 


Vehicle and realty (facilities) 930, 300 |___- 
Transportation : | 3, 277, 895 

Total.... ; o---| 18, 205, 240 | 3, 345, 100 

Other annual cost: 

Travel paares a eee 523, 900 321, 100 
Rents and utilities___- cebusat 197, 000 | 65, 000 
Stationery and supplies 353, 000 35, 000 
Telephone and telegraph 192, 000 | 27, 000 
Equipment ; oe 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Rental and tabulating equipment_ - Beas 1, 650, 000 

I oe 5 atl ad ial enechy 2, 930, 900 | 453, 100 

Total annual cost ____ : sitet vetsceccscce4) ee ae 3, 798, 200 


1 Includes administration, operations, personnel, and industrial engineering. 
TRANSPORTATION BY AIR OF REGULAR FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


Mr. Gary. What is the current status of the 3-cent airlift mail at 
this time? 

Mr. Asrams. That would be Mr. Siedle, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srepie. Mr. Chairman, we are giving thought to expansion, 
as I indicated in my statement, now that we have a green light from 
the court. There are numerous important spots—large cities—where 
airlifting the 3-cent letter mail would solve the problem of surface 
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transportation schedules not suited for our needs. So the matter is 
being given careful study and thought. 

Mr. Gary. You say since you have gotten a green light from the 
courts. Has there been a change in ‘the court decisions since we 
last met? 

Mr. Srepue, Yes, sir. Last December the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia held that what we are doing is perfectly legal. 

Mr. Gary. You had a decision previous to that saying it was legal 
as an experiment. 

Mr. Srepuie. That is correct. The decision you have in mind 
seemed to center on how long can an experiment continue to be an 
experiment, but we interpret this latest finding by the court as mean- 
ing there is no limitation placed upon us in that respect. 

Mr. Gary. You feel that you have now full legal authority to 
operate the 3-cent airlift? 

Mr. Stevie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And you do not think it will interfere with your regular 
6-cent airmail? 

Mr. Stevie. Reading the future by the past, that is correct. The 
airlift has not impaired our revenue obtained from the regular air- 
mail. 

Mr. Gary. Has your regular airmail been increasing proportion- 
ately as it has in the past? 

Mr. Stepie. It has been increasing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. We will recess until 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 
NEW POST OFFICES 


Mr. Stans, I was rather surprised when the President’s state of the 
Union message was read to hear his statement that nearly 1,000 new 
post. offices have been provided. This was contrary to my under- 
standing and therefore I addressed on January 5, 1956, a letter to 
Mr. Summerfield, the Postmaster General, requesting that he be pre- 
pared to give us the full information on that subject today. 

I would like to insert my letter to Mr. Summerfield at this point 
in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1956. 
Hon. ArtHUR FE. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PostTMAsTER GENERAL: I was very much surprised to learn from 
President Eisenhower's state of the Union message, presented to the Congress 
today, that nearly 1,000 new post offices have been provided. It was my under- 
standing from evidence submitted to our subcommittee that the Post Office 
Department has been constantly reducing rather than increasing the number of 
post offices each year. I shall appreciate it if you or some member of your staff 
will be prepared to explain this situation in detail when you appear before our 
subcommittee next Tuesday. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes for the New Year, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
J. VAUGHAN Gary. 
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Mr. Gary. I received a very prompt reply from you, Mr. Stans, 
stating that 
The phrase in the state of the Union message was intended to mean “nearly 
1,000 new post-office buildings have been provided.’ All of these, of course, 
were replacements of existing leases by new quarters. 

I would like to insert that letter at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

THe Deputy PostTMAsTeR GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 6, 1956. 


Hon. J. VauGHAN Gary, 
House of Representatives. 

DrarR ConGREssMAN: This is an immediate answer to your letter of January 
5, 1956, addressed to the Postmaster General, regarding the reference in the 
state of the Union message to the fact that ‘nearly 1,000 new post offices have 
been provided.” 

You are entirely right in vour conclusion that the Post Office Department has 
been constantly reducing the number of post offices each year. The phrase in 
the state of the Union message was intended to mean ‘nearly 1,000 new post- 
office buildings have been provided.” All of these, of course, were replacements 
of existing leases by new quarters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maurice H. Stans, 
Deputy Postmaster General, 


REPLACEMENT OF OLD BUILDINGS 


Mr. Gary. Then, the 1,000 new post offices were referred to by 
Mr. Kieb in his statement. I would like to find out just what was 
the nature of these replacements and some information as to how they 
were financed. 

Mr. Kies. They were a part of our regular leasing program, Mr. 
Gary. Old space that has been available to us has not always been 
large enough for the new equipment and increased volume. Also, 
in many instances we were not able to rent old buildings and had these 
buildings built according to our plans and specifications. These are 
for small post offices, stations, branch offices and things of that kind 
mostly. Then there were a few motor-vehicle facilities that were 
included. 

Mr. Gary. In other words, you leased new buildings and aban- 
doned old buildings? 

Mr. Kies. No. Either leases were expiring or we had to take 
care of expanding neighborhoods, in some of which no suitable 
buildings were available, so we had new buildings built according to 
our plans and specifications. 

Mr. Gary. And you moved out of the old buildings into new 
buildings? 

Mr. Kies. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. Substituting new buildings for the old ones you had 
been leasing? 

Mr. Kies. That is true in the large majority of cases. Then there 
were new stations to take care of expanding suburban areas and 
facilities of that kind, so some of them are new service facilities. 

Mr. Gary. Our committee agreed some few years ago, I think, 
that was a very satisfactory method of handling these buildings, par- 
ticularly in growing cities. We thought it better for the Govern- 
ment to lease them rather than construct and owning them, because 
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conditions change in a city so that it is often desirable to change the 
location of a post office entirely. I know of one particular station in 
our city that, when it was put up, was ideally located. It is no 
longer needed where it is, but there is an area a mile or two away 
that is badly in need of a station. You could abandon that old sta- 
tion and build or lease a building in the new section when the lease 
on the old station expired, if it was leased. As it is, the Government 
owns the old building and there is no way of getting rid of it except 
by selling Government property, which is a rather complicated pro- 
cedure. 

We were informed at that time, by the way, that that was the 
policy of the Post Office Department, and I was very glad of it. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


In view of that, where are you going to use this lease-purchase 
program? 

Mr. Kies. So far we have used it only in the development of sites 
already owned by the Government. After making a field market- 
type survey, if the survey shows the sites are of right size and location 
to meet current needs and expanding needs, and where we do not 
have a lease that runs for a period of time, we are using the lease- 
purchase tool to develop that idle land. 

Mr. Gary. Let me ask this question: The Government has not 
built a post office for itself since the war, has it? 

Mr. Kies. 1938, I believe, was the last time construction was 
started according to the records I have seen. 

Mr. Gary. Then this lease-purchase plan will be used where you 
have Government-owned property? 

Mr. Kies. That is where we have been confining its use to date. 

Mr. Gary. That is not true of the General Services Administration, 
is it? 

Mr. Kies. I do not know. You will have to ask General Services 
that. 

Mr. Gary. General Services, I happen to know, are planning on 
building a new office building in my city and they are out looking 
for a site. 

Will you tell the committee just what the plan of lease-purchase is. 
How does it work? 

Mr. Kies. I will use as an illustration the method we are using to 
develop a piece of Government-owned land. 

Mr. Gary. In the case of post office buildings, do you handle it 
or does the General Services Administration handle it? 

Mr. Kreps. If it is a 100-percent post office occupancy building, the 
Post Office Department will handle it. If it is for multiple Govern- 
ment department occupancy, General Services will handle it. Where 
the General Services Administration handles it we supervise the layout 
of our space. When the building is for 100-percent post office occu- 
pancy, we first make a market survey of the area. We gather all the 
municipal planning information available so that we can have some 
criteria for our judgment that that building will be suitable for our 
use for some years to come. Where we do not have a lease, we then 
lay out a building according to the postal needs established on that 
site. We hire lecal architects and engineers to develop final plans 
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and specifications. We then solicit competitive bids for an entre- 
preneur to take a long-time ground lease from the Government on 
the land site, to erect a building according to our plans and specifica- 
tions, to reimburse the Government for the architectural and survey 
work on the building itself, and then to enter into a lease-purchase 
contract with the Government which permits us to occupy the 
premises and we pay them out of our rental account the prescribed 
sum ofrent. Ina prescribed period that rent has paid off the building. 

When we have reached the final stage of the lease-purchase contract, 
the fee to the building comes to the Government and there is a rever- 
sionary clause in the lease as to the land so that the Government then 
owns both land and building free and clear. 


RENTAL UNDER LEASE-PURCHASE PLAN COMPARED TO ORDINARY LEASE 


Mr. Gary. How does the rent for a lease-purchase building compare 
with the rent under an ordinary lease? 

Mr. Kies. We do not know, in fact, as yet, because we have been 
unable to build any of these projects. However, in our approach we 
believe the law indicated the money which was to be paid for rent 
could be used to purchase a building if it was a comparable rent. 
Consequently, before we submit a project to the Bureau of the Budget 
and to Congress, we are satisfied that the annual payment estimated 
for that new project will be justifiable within the range of what we 
would have to pay for rent for a similar property in a similar city. In 
that manner we bring it down to one final determining factor, and that 
is, How much will the Government have to pay per year to occupy 
that building? We compare that with the rent we would have to 
pay for similar quarters if it was just a lease. 

Mr. Gary. You are not familiar with the experience of the General 
Services Administration in that regard? 

Mr. Kies. We have discussed it with them, but I would prefer to 
have them speak for themselves. They are planning to have two bids. 
I understand, a construction bid and a finance cost bid. I believe 
that is a complex operation and is not as simple as a single bidding 
operation. 

OPERATION OF FISCAL ALLOTMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. Is the Department now operating on an allotment 
system below the level of the Assistant Postmaster General? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, we are with respect to the allocation 
of funds made from the appropriation operations. It will be extended 
to other appropriations as rapidly as possible. At present we are 
allocating from the Postmaster General or Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral to regional directors from the appropriation for operations. 


STEPS BEING TAKEN TO AVOID VIOLATION OF ANTI-DEFICIENCY ACT 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Stans indicated you might request a deficiency 
appropriation this year. What accounting techniques are you using 
to prevent violation of the Antideficiency Act? 

Mr. Stans. We are really not using accounting techniques. We 
are withholding some expenditures we had hoped to make if we had 
received the full request last year. Our research program and 
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certain other items have been curtailed as much as possible to be 
able to live within the apportionments given us by the Bureau of the 
Budget out of the total appropriation given us. There is some 
equipment we would like to buy now that we cannot buy because 
we do not have the funds. 

Mr. Gary. What do you think the chances are of avoiding that 
deficiency request? 

Mr. Srans. It is very difficult to tell because we are so close to the 
line. When you consider a 1 percent variation in our spending 
amounts to about $28 million, and a single snowstorm can cost $10 
million, I would say we are right on the line. We may be short as 
much as $20 million or $25 million, but it may be less than that. 

Mr. Kren. You mean exclusive of the additional cost of the pay 
bill? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. The additional cost of the pay bill is usually 
automatically allowed, unless there is reason to believe that it can be 
absorbed by the Department. We do not expect the Post Office 
Department to absorb that, but if vou can absorb any part of it, it 
would be very pleasing to the committee. 

Mr. Srans. All I can say is that we are doing the best we can. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS BETWEEN POST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. Have you now developed your cost-accounting system 
to the point you can compare costs as between the various post offices? 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Noble can answer that in more detail. but I would 
say we are very closely approaching the point where we can. The 
overall accounting figures give us the relationship between revenues 
and expenses of comparable post offices, and within another few 
months when we have the payroll mechanism completed, which should 
be accomplished by May, we should be able to get all the information 
we need to compare the efficiency of one post office with another. 

Mr. Gary. This committee has felt for a long time that’ this would 
be a tremendous advantage to the Post Office Department and we 
have been insisting on the development of cost accounting for the past 
6 or 8 years. Iam glad to know you are now approac hing the accom- 
plishment of it because, after all, that is one way of c ‘hecking on the 
efficiency of postmasters. 


COST INCREASE RESULTING FROM PAY LAW 


Mr. Stans. May I take the opportunity of answering the long 
question that you asked me this morning? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Stans. As is stated in the memorandum you gave me, the 
proposed shifting of the figures does not affect the budget estimate in 
total. 

Mr. Gary. I understand that. 

Mr. Srans. These figures that you propose would adopt the « ane 
tion that additional employees should have been priced at their full 
1957 salary including the wage increase. We apportioned the portion 
of their pay attributable to the wage increase. 

All the computations we make are influenced by our desire to sepa- 
rate the cost of the pay bill as a continuing justification of an increased 
postage rate. 
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We do not question the table in your question, and if vou desire to 
adopt that approach it means the $28 million in item (a) would be 
decreased by $6 million and that would be added to items (q) and (h) 
which show they were exclusive of the pay increase, so there is no 
difference between us. 

Mr. Gary. I understand that. I was just trving to point out that 
we felt that, if a new emplovee comes in after the pay raise has gone 
into effect, the whole cost should be considered employee cost “and 
that no part of it should be treated as a pay raise. 

Mr. Stans. That is right. We are attempting to keep the pay- 
raise figure in total separately. 

Mr. Lyons. May I add another consideration to that? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Lyons. Due to the reclassification just being completed last 
December 3, we are still compiling the results of that, so that instead 
of a firm salary figure for an estimated number of new employees, we 
have an estimate of the amount of salary for an estimated number of 
employees. <A year later we will have a firm basis for calculating the 
salary once the number of employees is estimated. So the situation 
is somewhat different than it would be with a straight increase in 
pay which you could calculate exactly. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Gary. In fiscal year 1954 the Department did not obligate the 
amounts appropriated and substantial sums remained unobligated at 
the end of the fiscal year. It would appear that in 1955 but for the 
pay increase there would have been about $83 million unobligateds 
How much would have been unobligated in 1956 were it not for the 
pay increases? 

Mr. Srans. On the basis of the budget, Mr. Chairman, as passed 
by the Congress, the answer would be none. As a matter of fact, we 
may be short. That is the same point we were discussing a little 
while ago. 

PACKAGE SORTING MACHINES 


Mr. Gary. In the detailed justifications there are references to the 
testing of package sorting machines, one of which will be purchased 
from Great Britain and one from a United States manufacturer. Why 
is it necessary to purchase both of these machines? 

Mr. Asrams. It is not necessary to purchase both of these machines. 
They are quite different in their operations. This year we had our 
head of research and engineering go over to Europe and in London he 
saw the machine they were using there. Meanwhile, prior to that 
trip we had been in contact with a manufacturer in the United States 
who has been doing very extensive work on parcel distribution, and 
we have been working with him on putting in one of our offices his 
type of equipment. 

After the trip to London, seeing the type of equipment they had 
there, it was their judgment and was their recommendation to me that 
we purchase one of those machines to put in another office. They 
are comparable in results, we feel 

Mr. Gary. Would it not be possible to obtain one of them on a 
trial basis so that we could see what it could do? 
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Mr. Asrams. I think not. I do not think there is any chance 
of that. It would have to be an outright purchase. 

Mr. Gary. Sight unseen? 

Mr. Anrams. Well, we have seen it operating and know the 
efficiency of it as related to what we are doing here. 


HANDLING OF UNIFORM ALLOWANCE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Gary. The General Accounting Office has indicated that the 
system used by the Post Office Department in regard to emplovee 
uniform allowances is cumbersome. Why do you keep the detailed 
reimbursement system in regard to uniform allowances as you do? 

Mr. Lyons. At the time the uniform allowance was granted, we 
had a series of conferences with the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, which organization shared our desire to dress up the letter 
carriers and to obtain for the Government value in uniforms in full 
for the money so expended. 

For many years the Department’s regulations have been printed 
and attempts have been made to enforce them with regard to the 
type of uniform to be worn by the letter carriers. The Post Office 
Department has not been very successful in that attempt for the 
reason that when a postmaster inspects his letter-carrier force and 
alleges that a letter carrier is not properly dressed for that particular 
dav and takes disciplinary action, there is permitted an appeal pro- 
cedure. The postmaster finds himself alleging that on such and such 
a day some months past the letter carrier failed to appear properly 
dressed, and the letter carrier says ‘‘not so’’ and the postmaster finds 
it impossible to prove his case. We have had some reversals in that 
connection, 

Therefore, we felt that inasmuch as the Congress had been generous 
enough to provide that allowance we could do no less than see that it 
was spent for the purpose intended. 

I believe the so-called cumbersomeness of the system is greatly 
exaggerated. It is in fact a simple system. The letter carrier on an 
anniversary date has up to $100 to purchase a uniform. He orders 
his uniform and in most cases the manufacturer is delighted to wait for 
his money until the letter carrier shows the uniform or the receipt to 
the postmaster and the postmaster authorizes the payment to the 
regional controller office. The only records maintained by the re- 
gional office show the amount expended against the maximum of $100 
for each emplovee eligible for the allowance. 

In the first year of the uniform allowance we had an additional 
purpose in that the law provided an amount up to $100 and we were 
not entirely certain as to whether in all climates the total amount 
would be necessary. In order to determine what garments had been 
purchased by each carrier in those areas, and to determine whether 
the full amount would be necessary, we needed a somewhat more 
detailed record of the actual garments purchased than might be 
necessary in later years, 


STANDARDS FOR UNIFORM CLOTH 


Mr. Gary. Does the Post Office Department enter into a contract 
with some particular manufacturer or manufacturers so that the 
men can get the benefit of large order prices? 
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Mr. Lyons. No. The Post Office Department has no contract 
with any manufacturer. What the Post Office Department does do 
under this new setup is to have each manufacturer desiring to compete 
for the letter carriers’ uniform allotment, submit samples of the 
various types of cloth and garments that he offers to the letter carriers, 
and those are examined to determine whether they meet the new 
specifications, which are not only specifications as to color and style 
of the garment, but also specifications as to the Serge of the garment. 

For the first time the letter carrier has a real protection in the 
purchase of his uniform in that aud of the inated manufacturers 
has affixed a label inside the garment stating it has been officially 
approved by the: Post Office Department. We maintain samples of 
the various types of cloth that have been authorized. 

The competitive situation is very keen and in large cities, particu- 
larly, the letter carriers themselves have banded together and taken 
advantage of mass purchases. We have not attempted to dictate 
to them from what company they should purchase their garments. 

Mr. Gary. You feel, however, that under this system they are 
getting fair and reasonable prices from the manufacturers? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir, we are very certain that they are because 
now they can compare prices of the same qualitv garment among the 
various manufacturers, which they were unable to do before because 
they did not know the quality of the cloth being used in either case. 


RATES ON FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


Mr. Gary. Has a request for an increase in rates on fourth-class 
mail been filed since January 10, 1955? 

Mr. Stans. No. 

Mr. Gary. Was it not obvious that the Postal Field Service Act 
approved on that date would result in a deficit for that class of mail? 

Mr. Srans. Our latest figures show that for the fiscal year ended 
— 30, 1955, there was a small profit in fourth-class mail, very small. 
For fiscal year 1956 it is not possible to tell yet how we are going to 
come out, even though there is an increase in cost, because of the 
substantial increase in parcel post, particularly during the month of 
December. We may show a loss but with transportation economies 
we do not expect it to be large. 


“JUNK” MAIL 


Mr. Gary. What has been the effect of cutting out the “junk” 
mail? 

Mr. Srans. Mr. Abrams, will you answer that? 

Mr. Asrams. Well, initially there was quite a drop in that mail but 
it looks as if it is coming back rather rapidly to the point it was at 
the height of the junk mail controversy. It is very appreciably 
affecting our costs. 

In the Cincinnati region the so-called junk mail is back where it 
was and even beyond. That means under the present system that 
every bit of that mail must be handled by the clerks and cased under 
the schemes. This would not take place under the old system, and 
it has increased their clerical hire in that area. 

Mr. Gary. Why can we not get rates that would make those 
people pay for that service? 
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Mr. Asrams. That would suit me fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. I do not see why we should subsidize that class of 
users. As a matter of fact, [ do not see why we should subsidize 
any class of users. There may be some excuse for subsidizing books 
and magazines and newspapers on the basis of educational value. 
T a is argued. Ido not know that I can go along with it, but there 
is at least some reasonable justification for it. In the case of this 
tte mail, which is purely advertising the senders’ business, I just 
do not see where there is any reason why it should not be self- 
sustalning, 

Mr. Aprams. I have no quarrel with that, Mr. Chairman. 


ELIMINATION OF ITEMS NOT PROPERLY CHARGEABLE TO THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Gary. I hope we can do something about it and cut down the 
Department’s half-billion-dollar deficit. For the Post Office Depart- 
ment to be operating on a half-billion-dollar deficit, in my opinion, is 
outrageous, partic ularly in view of the fact we have eliminated from 
Post Office Department accounting the items it was claimed should 
not be in there, which I think is correct. I think there is still some 
$10 million of items in there that you object to? 

Mr. Stans. There is a bill pending in Congress to relieve us of $26 
million in cost. That will be the last. 

Mr. Gary. When you get that out the deficit is pure subsidy to 
the various classes of users from then on. 

Mr. Stans. We can assure you we intend to press that rate matter 
again before the Congress as zealously as we can. 

Mr. Gary. That junk mail situation is an outrageous situation 
where all that mail is thrown into the post offices and you handle it 
for practically nothing, running the operation costs of the Post Office 
Department up tremendously. 


ITEMS INCLUDED IN COST OF FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


Before we leave this question of fourth-class mail, my understanding 
is that in figuring the cost of that mail you do not include certain 
overall or general expenditures for items such as administration and 
things of that kind. Is that correct? 

Mr. Spans. No, it is not. We include a pro rata proportion of all 
overhead and general expenses paid by the Department. 

Mr. Gary. Did not the Hoover Commission recommend some 
change being made in the method of determining that cost? 

Mr. Srans. I believe vou are referring to the fact that we do not 
pay in the Post Office Department any part of the cost of the retire- 
ment pay of our employees and workmen’s compensation claims. 
They are paid elsewhere in the Government and are not included in 
our figures anvwhere. It has been recommended from time to time 
that those figures be included in figuring our costs. 

Mr. Gary. The Hoover Commission made that recommendation? 

Mr. Srans. I think it did, ves. 

Mr. Gary. I thought there were some indirect costs too. 

Mr. Stans. The only other one [ can think of would be deprecia- 
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tion on our public buildings which an accountant might think should 
be included in our costs. 
Mr. Gary. That is not included in any governmental accounting. 


PAY LAG 


The General Accounting Office indicates a saving of $300,000 
could be obtained by converting the payroll from the present 7-day 
pay lag to a 10-day pay lag. Has the Department done anything 
with reference to that recommendation? 

Mr. Srans. That saving is slightly exaggerated, I think. There 
could be that saving, but there are other factors that would make it 
difficult. I would like Mr. Lyons to add to my _ on that. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, at the time Public Law 68 was passed, 
it authorized a biweekly instead of a semimonthly pay period. At the 
time the act was passed, the Department had no pay lag at all. In 
fact, in some offices, particularly in Boston, the employees were being 
paid on an advance pay basis, so in effect they had a weekly payroll. 

These things were called to the attention of the Bureau of Personnel 
and others who have the contacts with the employee organizations, 
and the desirability of a pay lag was emphasized. I had a series of 
meetings with the employee organizations on the subject and finally 
obtained the agreements of all except one of the very large ones to 
go along with a 7-day pay lag. They refused completely and said 
the V would fight us through the Halls of C ongress if we attempted to 
make the pay lag any longer. 

In view of that fact, I recommended to the Postmaster General 
and to the Bureau of Finance that we install the 7-day pay lag, 
particularly since we were paying a retroactive amount at that time 
in connection with the new pay bill which would provide an interim 
check during the period of the installation of the 7-day pay lag. We 
did install the lag. We had serious protests from one of the employee 
organizations and in turn I received scores and scores of letters from 
Members of Congress requesting information on the subject and stat- 
ing we were changing a long tradition and custom in the postal service, 
that pay lags were unnecessary, and so forth. I think I explained to 
the satisfaction of most of the Congressmen the purpose and reasons 
for it and, frankly, the matter died down after a month or so, and 
being responsible to some degree for employee relations, I would dis- 
like very much to revive it again. 

Mr. Gary. In other words you are perfectly willing to let sleeping 
dogs lie? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrre_p. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to intrude in your 
examination, but can the committee have explained to it what the 
pay lag is? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. Would you please explain just how the pay lag 
works? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. Prior to the installation of the pay lag, 
employees were paid on a semimonthly basis, and they completed a 
semimonthly period of work and were paid for that work the next 
day up to the end of that pay period in a great many post offices. 
In some cases it was physically impossible to get out the payroll on 
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the day following the pay period, so they got it a couple days or 3 
days later. It varied from post office to post office. 

In order for the Post Office Department to take advantage of 
automatic machinery in getting out payrolls, the payrolls were being 
concentrated in the regional controller offices. In order for the post- 
masters to get records of hours of work to these regional offices and 
have the checks made out in proper amount including the amount 
of overtime work as well as the regular base rate, it required time 
for transit both ways and time for the calculation. A week was the 
absolute minimum in which that could be accomplished 

The second major purpose was that under the old system any 
overtime worked in one pay period was not given to an employee 
until the end of the next pay period because of lack of time to make 
the necessary calculations. That caused rather frequent discussions 
among the semtienecs because they would have forgotten the exact 
overtime they had worked and they would believe an error had been 
made; so that all in all it seemed necessary to have some time to do 
the calculation in between the end of the pay period and the time the 
check was delivered. 

The rest of the Government in general has a 10-day pay lag. The 
fact that the Post Office Department had never had any lag was 
what made the situation difficult in dealing with the employee 
organizations. 

Mr. Gary. How does the General Accounting Office feel you can 
save $300,000 by changing that system? 

Mr. Srans. When we had no pay lag there was a tremendous 
amount of overtime work, and it was extremely costly. It is also a 
fact that the rural carriers, because of the nec essity of paying them 
the day after the pay period, certified to the time 3 days before the 
end of the pay period, and a tremendous amount of errors resulted if 
they did not work in those 3 days. That has been eliminated by the 
pay lag. Perhaps 20 percent of the potential savings could be 
realized if we had a 10-day lag. 

Mr. Gary. What pay lag do the classified civil-service employees 
have? 

Mr. Lyons. Ten days. 


POSTAL SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. At the request of this subcommittee the surveys and 
investigations staff of the committee made a review of the postal 
supply system. Would one of you comment on the following general 
situations touched upon in the report: 


CENTRALIZATION 


(1) While operations are generally being decentralized, do you feel 
the supply field is still centralized in Washington? Why should not 
supply and approval functions be delegated to regional offices? 

Mr. Kies. In the first instance, there are 15 regions in the country. 
We have found, after a very careful study and survey, that the 
postal system can best be supplied with its needs, most economically 
and rapidly, from four supply centers. So we have established in this 
country four supply centers. One is in Chicago, which supplies the 
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upper Midwest, the Northwest, and Alaska. The Kansas City center 
handles supplies for the lower Midwest and the great Southwest and 
the Pacific Island possessions. New York supplies New England, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. And the Washington 
supply center serves the balance of the southeastern part of the 
country. 

We basically handle three types of procurement. One is for local 
supplies in small quantities so that certain types of supplies can be 
procured locally at lower cost. The limitation for this has been 
increased from $25 to $100 and in larger offices to $300, I believe. 

Then there are the normal supplies which we are required to keep 
in jnventory, principally forms and custodial supplies. There were 
formerly 10 or 11 custodial supply depositories which we have com- 
bined with the 4 previously mentioned. Those supplies are also now 
handled out of supply centers. 

Types of equipment and supplies which can best be purchased on 
bulk national orders are distributed in the four divisional supply areas. 
The third type of procurement relates to Government common-use 
items which are purchased from GSA schedules and are delivered 
directly from GSA warehouses around the country, where that is 
the most economical in full package lots. 

Our system has resulted in all large purchases being handled in 
Washington and all purchases into inventory or supply centers being 
handled in Washington. Actually the only thing done in Washington 
administrative headquarters is purchasing, except local purchases. 
Everything else is handled in the four divisional supply centers. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Gary. I think so; yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT AUTHORITY 


Procurement authority is highly centralized in Washington. In 
fiscal year 1955 over 2,000 requests were received for lamp bulbs and 
fluorescent devices, for which 1,750 purchase orders were issued. It 
was also noticed that about five other requests are received per week 
for rubber and steel stamps. In total, 32.1 percent of all purchases 
are for less than $50. Why should not the local procurement author- 
ity be greatly expanded, thereby reducing paper flow and decreasing 
the volume of merchandise carried in the supply station? 

Mr. Kreps. I would like to give an analysis of that when the Bureau 
of Facilities comes up. However, when it comes to this question of 
stamps, which are stamping devices, actually they are done through 
national procurement and delivered by the manufacturers to the 
supply centers f. 0. b. the supply centers so as to eliminate transporta- 
tion cost. But they are purchased on large-quantity purchases so 
that there are savings to be had in the handling of those items. 

Mr. Gary. What about lamp bulbs? 

Mr. Kies. Lamp bulbs, when they are less than package lots, are 
handled through the supply centers. When they are in package lots, 
they are delivered from the nearest GSA warehouse. 

Mr. Gary. Could not you get those cheaper locally? 

Mr. Kreps. No. 

Mr. Gary. In the supply centers, receipts are posted to stock 
record cards, but issues are not. Issues are determined by subtracting 
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the inventory at a given date from all receipts to that date. Out of 
800 record cards examined obvious errors were discovered in 344. 

How can purchases which are not based on any record data be 
expected to be accurate? 

And the report notes that the Chicago Postal Supply Center had in 
the fall of 1955 a 4%-vear supply of toilet soap on hand. 

Mr. Kies. I would like to answer that question in detail when you 
hear the Bureau of Facilities. Frankly, I am not familiar with it at 
the minute, and I would like to be. 

(Editor’s note: See p. 182 et seq. for further discussion.) 

Mr. Gary. I have one more question, I think for the Solicitor. 


FREE POSTAGE FOR PAN AMERICAN UNION 


We have an inquiry from another Member of Congress in which he 
says that a constituent of his brought to his attention the fact he had 
received through the mail by free postage solicitations for the sale of 
the magazine entitled ‘‘Americas.’’ He says: 

Not only was the material sent to my constituent free of charge, but also a 
return envelope was included. I am not certain if the return envelope involved 
free postage, but I think it did. 

He further says: 

I took this matter up with the Post Office Department and they advised me 
that 39 United States Code 321 provides free postage for all official mail matter 
of the Pan American Union. The Post Office Department said since the maga- 
zine ‘‘Americas” is an official publication of the Pan American Union, it will be 


seen from the foregoing reference they all are properly acceptable for free postage 
under the penalty proviso. 


He continues: 

{ am sure this matter brought to my attention by my constituent violates the 
spirit of the legislation and warrants looking into. I will appreciate it very much 
if your committee can look into this matter and, if convenient, advise me of your 
finding on this. 

Mr. Gorr. We have quite a lot of complaints of this kind. You 
understand that both by statute and treaty we deliver mail free not 
only for our South American friends, but for the Pan American Union. 

Mr. Gary. All mail? 

Mr. Gorr. Any mail they send up from their official headquarters 
here and certainly the Pan American Union. And under the author- 
ity of this postal provision on magazines referred to this morning 
by Mr. Siedle, we are furnishing all transportation for their mail free 
and we did make a reservation, as he said, to that part of the conven- 
tion at the Congress at Bogota. 

Now there is involved a matter of international relations and good 
will on which we have to work pretty closely with the Department of 
State. And on this type of thing, while it costs the Post Office 
Department to deliver it, yet in the interest of amity and good will 
with Pan American countries, Congress has seen fit to give them this 
free transportation. 

We have a bill now before Congress which I referred to in my testi- 
mony this morning that we hope will frankly recognize we are fur- 
nishing free services in the interest of good will and we will be reim- 
bursed from the General Treasury for it. Those items we are asking 
reimbursement for in this bill I refer to will amount to something like 
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$2,600,000 in services, and this is one of them. I would like to check 
at the office on this particular Americas one because we will have a 
file on it and have some correspondence on it. 

Mr. Gary. I was asking not so much about the free distribution of 
the magazine, as the solicitation. This relates to solicitation but, if 
you carry all mail free, that would include the solicitation. 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Do they, in turn, distribute all of our mail free down 
there? 

Mr. Gorr. It is very interesting. They are supposed to, but we 
are the ones that have the ships. It is one of those one-way streets. 
We are the only ones that have the ships. 

Mr. Gary. That is what strikes me. I was in Cuba not long ago, 
and I was told in Havana that year before last approximately 4,500 
Cubans came to the United States and last vear it was 7,500. This 
vear it is estimated there will be 15,000. In other words, they are 
increasing in — tric proportions and vet a college friend of mine, 
who is living in Cuba, told me that they could not bring a school- 
innate from the United States to teach in Havana. He said they 
would let the schoolteacher come in all right, but she could not teach 
school. He said that no American could come in there as an in- 
structor. 

| just wonder how far we are going in these one-way arrangements. 
| believe in reciprocal trade and we talk about trade should not be a 
one-way street so far as we are concerned; but it should not be a one- 
wav street so far as the other countries are concerned, either, it seems 
to me. 

Discussion off the record 


COMMENDATIONS RECRIVED \ 


Mr. Canrietp. At the outset, I desire to say to General Summer- 
field and his team here today that again I am deeply impressed by 
his report to this committee. I think it is very compre ‘hensive and | 
think it tells a real story of accomplishment during the past year. | 
wish to commend the team for all it has done. 

When I first became a member of this committee back in 1945 I 
recall my first approach with reference to the 1946 fiscal bill for the 
Post Office Department and at that 9 the Department was a 
billion-dollar-per-vear operation. Now it is costing $3 billion a year 
to run the Department, making this De - es nt, I believe, the ie 
est business enterprise in all this world, currently employing an army 
of about half a million employees. It is a tremendous thing. 

And when vou think of how tremendous it is and comparatively 
the few complaints that are coming in, we just have to take our hats 
off to the team that is doing the job here in Washington and out 
through the country. 

Now and then we get complaints about the service. Frankly, 
speaking as a Member of Congress and as a member of this subcom- 
mittee, during the past year I can recall receiving none in letter form. 
Mavbe 2 or 3 people have spoken to me, being irked about a certain 
situation. But occasionally I read in the press of the country an edi- 
torial salute to the Department and, Mr. Stans, you are now appear- 
ing for the Postmaster General and will you answer this question: 
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I assume you receive at the Department here in Washington now and 
then encomiums in written form or otherwise. Do you compile those? 
Do you have a drawer in which you insert those salutes? 

Mr. Srans. Mr. Canfield, we collect them, at least, and being one 
of the newer employees I am not in a position to give any statistics, 
but I think we are now in a period of time in which we are receiving 
more praise and more commendation for things being done than 
criticism. 

We have had a number of tests of that recently. In December, 
for example, we sent out, as we had in the previous 2 years, telegrams 
to chambers of commerce around the United States asking them to 
check local conditions and see if mail was moving satisfactorily. Al- 
most all of them answered and almost all of those that answered 
praised highly the service they were receiving this year. I think one 
from Dallas, for example, is well worth reading to this committee, 
because it is typical of the comments that I get. It says: 

te your telegram: We believe Dallas post office doing truly outstanding job in 
handling holiday mail. Have not received a single complaint and have heard 
numerous comments commending efficient businesslike operations of Dallas post 
office. In fact only complaints about postal service which this organization has 
received recently relate to airmail and on every report of inadequate airmail 
service investigation has shown that deficiency resulted from conditions beyond 
control of Dallas postmaster. We congratulate vou on the year round operations 
of the Dallas post office and particularly on its handling of the Christmas mails. 

Mr. Canrieip. Right there, | wish to note in the record that a 
remarkable job was done in my particular congressional district. | 
have particularly in mind my home city of Paterson, N. J. I recall 
on Christmas eve meeting with a number of carriers and clerks going 
up to the Paterson post office all celebrating the fact that the floors 
and the cages had been cleared completely of Christmas mail. And I 
think the people of my home community appreciate that very much 

Now you were going to say something else. 

Mr. Stans. I was going to say that among the newspaper and edi- 
torial matter we prize the most are comments and approvals of the 
changes that are taking place in the service. We have had quite a 
number of editorials on the certified mail service last vear and a great 
deal of approval of the combination mail service which we instituted 
the Ist of December. I have a number of others here. 

I have for example from the Wyoming State Tribune in Cheyenne 
on January 6, an article entitled “Hauling 3-Cent Mail by Air Saves 
Money, Speeds Delive Ty. 

An editorial from the Oregon Daily Journal entitled “Progress on 
Postal Front,’’ commending the general decentralization program and 
other changes. 

One from the World Telegram-Sun, New York, an article entitled 
“Area Mail Delivery Faster Now Than When Postman Rang Twice.” 

An editorial from the Mason City Globe-Gazette which says 
“Postal Decentralization Seems To Be Paying Off.” 

One from the chairman’s home city, the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
which says “Cigar Box Accounting Supplanted. Electronic Bram 
Aids Post Office.”’ 

Along the same line, one from the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 
“Electronic Computers Now Paymaster for 1,700 Postal Workers in 
Portland.” 
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One from the Newark Evening News in April which talks about 
“Off-Shoulder Mail’? commending the caddy carts, and so forth. 

One from Iowa, from the Des Moines Sunday Register, which says, 
“Redtape Cut by Regional Postal Setup. 

[ have a number of others here, but those are typical of the fact 
that the press and the public are taking note of the fact of what is 
going on in the Department and apparently with approval, because 
the number of commendations exceed greatly now the number in 
the past. 

COMBINATION MAIL 


Mr. Gary. Pardon me for just a minute. I am wondering if the 
committee understands what you describe as combination mail. I 
think it was simply an expedient, was it not, but we want to under- 
stand what you ~ an by the new mailing system. 

Mr. Canrrexp. It will be perfectly all right with me, as the interro- 
gator at this time, if you will describe that briefly. 

Mr. Gary. You might ask him to describe “certified” and “com- 
bination,” for the record. 

Mr. Srans. I will ask Mr. Abrams, of the Bureau of Operations, 
to describe the two. 

Mr. Aprams, The mixed mail is the last innovation we put in. 
Over a period of a good many years, we have had requests from 
mailers to use such a type of service. 

In the sending of parcles, if the sender of that parcel puts a com- 
munication inside of the package, they have to pay the full first- 
class rate on the package. Now then the person who mails a package 
may put a message inside by attaching to the package the additional 
3 cents for the combined letter or message within the package. There 
was a question and has been, of course, just how much of that has 
already gone on. We have already referred to the boy at college 
sending home his laundry or a parcel and putting a note in it to 
“mom.” Now we would expect him, if he had a note in there and 
sent it home, to have a 3-cent stamp affixed outside. 

The mailers of certain kinds of equipment, maintenance articles, 
and so forth, very frequently have to send a letter along, in addition 
to the package, containing some explanation of the piece of equipment 
and why they did not get exactly within that package what they 
ordered, or why it was “changed. Now with the affixing of the 3 
cent ie, it simplifies the mailing and handling for us in the postal 
department; because instead of the package and a letter, we have 
but the one article to handle. We feel it is going to be of tremendous 
advantage to the public and certainly to us, also. 

Mr. Canrieip. There is no question about what you say about 
the public’s reaction to what you are doing regarding this combination 
mail, and that leads me to ask this question: What additional cost 
would it be to the Department not to require the pasting of the 
stamp on the package? I am thinking in terms of the good will of 
the public. 

Mr. Aprams. Of course we need revenue. We feel there are many 
messages put in packages. We test those from time to time and 
find out what is inside. If there is a letter inside, the mailer is liable 
to a fine of $100 for having done that and not declaring there is 
a message inside. 
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What it would mean to us if we did that without asking for the 3 
cents? It would mean the loss of revenue which we are anxious to get. 

Mr. Canrisip. I am anxious to see you get revenue, too; but I do 
not know whether I am anxious to see you get it in this way. Would 
it cost much in terms of dollars? 

Mr. Asrams. I could not say. It would certainly cost us a con- 
siderable loss of revenue. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The reason I ask that question is I have seen some 
editorial comment to the effect you should not require this procedure 
and I was just asking the question, Would it involve much additional 
cost? 

Mr. Aprams. It would not be any additional cost; no, sir. It 
would be a loss of revenue. 

Mr. Stans. We would lose millions in revenue, 

Mr. Canriszip. That is the answer. 


CERTIFIED MAIL 


Mr. Anrams. As to certified mail, that is, the mailing of documents 
or such. It is no-value mail. Before, patrons used registered mail. 
It is mail which carries a certification of delivery. An additional 
charge is made if they want a letter traced at the office at a later date. 

J might say I just had a report on certified mail from the division 
head, that it has had a great acceptance and is going up very appreci- 


ably. At the same time, there is some indication that our registry 
Is dropping a little, because much mail without value previously 
sent registered is now being sent certified to get a receipt. As stated 


before, registered mail volume is dropping. 

Mr. Rosertrson. Yes, but we expected that. 

Mr. Aprams. We did. But the volume of certified is increasing 
to such an extent we feel it is going to far outweigh what we might 
lose in registry. 

Mr. CanFieLp. Mr. Stans, you tell us today you are having diffi- 
culty getting along as a result of the budget cut last year, the congres- 
sional cut, of $33 million. I am ve ry sorry to have you tell the com- 
mittee today that research has been adversely affected by the imposi- 
tion of this cut. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET CUT ON RESEARCH 


Down through the vears this committee in filing reports with the 
Congress has emphasized the value of research and, in fact, some years 
ago I was extremely critical of the Department for not indulging in 
more modernization. 

Can you elaborate a little bit on some of the problems you are 
having because of this cut? 

Mr. Stans. Out of our budget last year because of the cut, we have 

$800,000 for research and we feel right now with the stage of develop- 
ment we are in that we ought to buy prototype mac chines for facing 
mail, distributing mail, parcel post distribution, and so forth. We 
could use 2 or 3 times that amount of money this fiscal year and 
wish to do it. If we could develop savings below the amount of 
our budget within the year, we could still accomplish that desire; 
but bearing in mind it appears as though we are going to run short, 
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we feel we will have to reduce the amount for research to the amount 
specifically allowed by the committee last year. 

It is the application of the research, also, that is being slowed up. 
There are a number of items which have come out of research last 
year that we would like to have in greater quantity, that we do not 
have the money for. We have a requisition, among other things, for 
1,500 of the lightweight vehicles, the so-called ‘“mailster’ that we 
cannot buy this vear. And there are a number of other items. Mr. 
Abrams, I am sure, or Mr. Kieb, can remember some of those we have 
disc ussed recently on which they have had to hold back because of 
lack of funds. 

Mr. Aprams. 1 might report on the ‘“mailsters.’”” Each one of 
those we buy would indicate a minimum of $500 saving on the use of 
those ‘‘mailsters.”’ We have orders with Facilities for 1,500, with the 
noticeable fact that we can use 2,000 in addition to that: the orders 
have not been placed. 

Many of the items that have met with great favor and also con- 
siderable savings within individual! post offices are held up by facilities. 
Items such as portable convevors, unloading conveyors. And we are 
even short on lockboxes at the present time and mailboxes. 

Another item is the ballpoint pen. We have orders in for 500,000 of 
those, | believe—I do not know the exact amount offhand—which we 
cannot purchase. 

Then carrier carts—-we have distributed 2,000 of those to take the 
weight off of the back of the carrier. We have recommended the 
purchase of 6,000 more of those. 


CARRIER CARTS 


Mr. CanrFretp. Right there: | am very much interested in that 
particular program and | would like to ask you this question. Do 
you foresee the day when in the main the burden will be taken off of 
the back of the carrier? I ask that for the personal reason that | 
happen to know a carrier who lives in my neighborhood, who has 
been on the Paterson carrier foree for 43 years. He walks with a 
noticeable slump due to the years of burdensome pack on his back. 

Do you foresee the time when the carrier can get away from carrying 
the load on his back? 

Mr. Asrams. I certainly do, Mr. Canfield. I think we have got 
to come to that. The cade ly cart is one of the early steps in that 
direction. The ‘mailsters’” and the development of that kind of 
light vehicle is also in that direction. The hazard in the use of the 
caddy carts, of course, is leaving mail unprotected when delivery 
must be made to apartment houses in city areas. But in the sub- 
urban areas where the cart can go on with the carrier, I think it is 
going to expand tremendously throughout the entire country in its use. 

Mr. Kies. I might add to that, for the benefit of the committee, 
that in order to buy 4,000 caddy carts that the Bureau of Operations 
put on priority with the Bureau of Facilities, we had to postpone 
other purchases and we now have a request for 6,000 eaddy carts 
which we cannot purchase because of shortage of funds. 

Incidentally, we are $6.3 million short in our equipment account 
this year. We had to cut back on the light, color, and ventilation 
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program. The committee permitted us $10 million. We have not 
been able to program more than $7.6 million in that respect. 

I mentioned in my earlier statement about the alteration of public 
buildings that would permit us to make savings in operations. 
Whereas last year we were able to spend the fully permitted $1 
million, this year we have only been able to find $450,000 which has 
been spent, despite the fact that we have over a hundred projects on 
the list that could show potential savings. 


EMPLOYEER RELATIONS 


Mr. Canriretp. My next question is this: Can you tell us now how 
your relations are with your employees and a their morale is after 
the long wage hearings in the controversy last year. 

Mr. Stans. I would like for Mr. Lyons to answer that and possibly 
Mr. Abrams can add to it. 

Mr. Lyons. Morale, of course, is tremendously important to any 
organization. It is also an intangible and the only satisfactory 
method of measuring morale that I have ever found has been the per- 
formance of the organization. I am satisfied, from the performance 
during the last Christmas season and prior to that, that morale, as I 
would define it, is excellent. That does not mean that the Depart- 
ment and its officials have not been and are not subject to considerable 
adverse criticism by leaders of some of the employee organizations. 
I think that perhaps is noticeable particularly where there is great 
rivalry for office within the organization. 

Our experience in the field with the installation of Public Law 68 
has been more than gratifving. The fear of some of the emplovees, 
generated perhaps by a misunderstanding, that there would be large 
numbers downgraded, I am convinced has been dissipated completely. 

Mr. Canrieip. Mr. Lyons, do you feel that you and your colleagues 
in the Department go halfway toward meeting the leaders of those 
recognized organizations? Do you, perchance, now and then get 
together, say, around the luncheon table and discuss your mutual 
problems? 

Mr. Lyons. I feel, Mr. Canfield, we go a great deal more than half- 
way. During the installation of Public Law 68, there were literally 
hundreds of conferences held in the Department, in the Compensa- 
tion Division in Washington, with representatives of employee organ- 
izations on the problems involved not only in Public Law 68, but 
any other problems, and the postmasters were urged, in evaluating 
the positions they were permitted to recommend grades for under 
Public Law 68, to consult with employee organizations. 

As a part of the training program which I mentioned to you earlier, 
the relationship with employee organizations at the work scene is 
stressed and the importance of fair and reasonable decisions on em- 
plovee grievances is also stressed. 

We have installed, since last appearing before this committee, a 
new grievance procedure which has been simplified and is termed 
by the Civil Service Commission to be a model, taking into considera- 
tion the decentralization of management into the field. 

I am happy to say that the employee organizations are setting up 
regional organizations themselves in order to properly handle the 
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interests of their members with the regional officials of the Postal 
Department. I do not mean to imply that all is sweetness and light 
by any manner of means; because inevitably there are disagreements: 
but 1 believe none of them is serious enough to warrant any real 
hostility between the Department and the employee organizations. 

Mr. Canrre_p. Are you and your colleagues invited to attend their 
conventions and make addresses? 

Mr. Lyons. Oh, ves. We were guests of two of the largest emplovee 
organizations in the postal service last night. They had a reception 
and dinner for the Deputy Prime Minister of Ireland, the organiza- 
tions being the National Association of Letter Carriers and the Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks. It was a very enjoyable 
evening—— 


REACTION OF POSTMASTERS TO DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. Canrretp. What is the reaction of your postmasters to the 
new decentralization plan? 

Mr. Asrams. It is extremely favorable. Since decentralization 
has been in effect, I have been in meetings with postmasters repre- 
senting approxim: ately 75 percent of our post offices in the United 
States and am very happy at their reaction not only directly but in 
conferences we have beld and forums where we have a question-and- 
answer period. To date, with very few exceptions, they have com- 
mended it very highly. 

Quite recently, in the Minneapolis region, on the first vear’s anni- 
versary, the operations manager sent a letter to postmasters asking 
for criticisms and how the regional setup affected them or might be 
more useful to them. Those answers showed very definitely that 
they are more than pleased with the decentralization setup where 
they have management in the field. 

I would like to comment further, if I may, on what Mr. Lyons had 
to say about the relationship with the employee organizations and 
to support wholeheartedly what he has said. 

I am one who believes that in spite of the editorials written in the 
magazines and newspapers, from time to time, taking each of us in 
turn apart—TI think I was the last one they decided they should work 
on editorially—the morale is good. 

The executive committees of the organizations are in Washington 
this week and next for their legislative program. I am meeting with 
the Carriers’ Association this Thursday late afternoon, with their 
executive committee, and with the Clerks’ Association next Tuesday, 
with their entire executive committee, at which time we will review 
our mutual problems. 

I do not believe there is any reason for us to feel that we do not 
have splendid relationship with our emplovees. We never go into 
any of the States or any of the cities that we do not take the oppor- 
tunity to sit down with the heads of the State organizations while 
ve are on a visit and discuss their local problems. 

Mr. CanFiEvp. In fairness to you, I want to say this. I recall 
how well you got along with the workers when you were an executive 
in private industry. I recall the salutes they accorded you when you 
left private industry to become associated with the Post Office 
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Department team and I would assume you were continuing just that 
way in your relationship with organizations of employees. 

My next question is this. I want to say I am not an accountant 
and know very little about accountancy, but I am surprised to note 
that among the recommendations made by the General Accounting 
Office to this committee that the Accounting Office would recommend 
a longer pay lag in paying workers of the Post Office Department. | 
note the General Accounting Office state in their report that a short 
pay lag is more expensive than a longer one. I do not think that can 
be questioned. But to make $300,000 by withholding pay from postal 
workers does not seem to me axiomatic or in the interest of good will. 
It does not seem to be a good business concept. 

Am I in error in any sense, Mr. Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. I think not; because you can lose a great deal more 
than $300,000 in good will. I suppose ideally we could set up a 
month’s pay lag and save a good deal more than the $300,000; because 
then we could distribute making up of the checks over a long period 
of time and do it by machine with a smaller number of people. ert 
ever, payroll departments exist to pay employees; not as an end 1 
themselves. So while I feel it would be much better if at the conan 
time we could get at least 3 davs more, | certainly would not recom- 
mend doing so and pay the penalty of the extreme ill will of the rank 
and file workers. 

ABUSE OF SICK LEAVE 


Mr. CanrigE.p. I for one am glad to have you say that. 

Now what has the Department accomplished in reducing sick 
leave of emplovees? 

Mr. Lyons. The origin of the Department's sick leave program 
actually was a report from the General Accounting Office requested 
by the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. That report 
was quite critical of sick leave practices in some of the larger offices. 
It received, I felt and so did the Postmaster General, a great deal 
more publicity than was justified under the circumstances. 

There certainly has been a certain amount of abuse of sick leave; 
but, as I said in my opening statement, it is confined to a relatively 
few employees. 

Starting in about March, we began to show a drop in the use of 
sick leave in the year of 1955 as compared to 1954. | think the easiest 
way to see that is on this small chart, of which we can furnish a copy 
for the record if that is desired. The amount of the drop in sick leave 
translated inte man-hcurs has been about a quarter of a million 
man-hours per month after the month of July, by which time the 
Department program was in full swing. 

As you are aware, illness is seasonal and you get an increase usually 
beginning in September when pupils return to school, which results 
in some of the upper respiratory diseases spreading in the schoolroom 
and then being taken to the home. That is the reason I gave you 
& comparison month by month with the same months of the. previous 
year, rather than attempting to give a comparison of sick leave used 
one month after another in the same year. 

Mr. CanFiE.tp. If there is no objection, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have that chart inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Gary. There is no objection and it will be inserted. 

(The matter above referred to is as follcws:) 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Will you tell us at this point, if you can, how many 
dismissals have been made in enforcing the sick-leave program? 

Mr. Lyons. I am sorry, Mr. Canfield; I cannot offhand. The num- 
ber actually has been comparatively a very small number. 

In late months, most of the postmasters in the regions are using as a 
penalty a suspension for 30 days or less, rather than outright dismissal,. 
unless the abuse is of an extremely flagrant nature where the individual 
has completely subordinated his post-office job to some sort of outside 
employment. There were dismissals at Chicago, Upper Darby, Pa., 
Philadelphia and in a few other cities, but the total number is really 
very small. The advertisement of those dismissals, however, had a 
tremendously good effect in the reduction of sick leave abuse. 

Mr. Canrieitp. Have there been any disclosures such as those we 
had in the New England area some years ago involving the punching 
of employees’ time clocks? Do you recall reading about that? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. I was somewhat familiar with that, although 
it occurred before 1 joined the postal service. As far as I know we 
have not had anything of that kind recently. 


DISCONTINUING SMALL POST OFFICES 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Stans, what has the De a been doing 
about discontinuing small post offices in the last yea 

Mr. Srans. I will ask Mr. Abrams to answer that. 

Mr. Asrams. The discountinuance of small post offices has con- 
tinued. We discontinue small post offices wherever we can do it and 
give equally good or better service with economy being shown. We 
have to date closed 3,048 post offices up to December 31 of this year 
from January 20, 1953, with savings of about $4,267,000. That pro- 
gram is continuing, Mr. Canfield, 1 might say some considerable 
objection. 

AUTOMATION NOT TO REDUCE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. CanrFievp. I have another question, Mr. Lyons, which, perhaps, 
[ should have directed to you earlier. With regard to automation, [| 
mean these new automatic devices, do you anticipate that their in- 
stallation will involve a great curtailment of the existing labor force? 

Mr. Lyons. I do not, Mr. Canfield, simply because the installation 
of those automatic devices has of necessity been slow. ‘The Post 
Office is an expanding organization. We are having, of course, 
large number of retirements from the service and I would be certain 
that our normal turnover on the one hand and our normal expansion 
on the other would result in absorbing all of the displacement of per- 
sonnel which would result from the installation of labor-saving 
devices. 

INCREASE IN CITY CARRIERS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Stans, you spoke earlier about the increase in 
the number of city carriers. Can you tell us how many carriers you 
have had to add in the last 2 years and how much it has cost you to 
add them? 

Mr. Srans. I will ask Mr. Abrams to answer that. 

Mr. Abrams. In the past 2 years—I do not know that I have that 
figure exactly. I believe we have had an increase of about 10,000 
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man-years. The expansion. in city delivery is terrific. The amount 
we are requesting in the 1957 budget for the expansion of city delivery, 
in my judgment, is the very minimum amount we need. I might 
add also that due to the decentralization the question of extensions 
is coming into more ready focus for quicker action. In places where 
there have been delays over long periods of time they are now being 
quickly taken care of as the requirements are met to permit the service. 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL DOES NOT PAY ITS WAY 


Mr. CanrieLp. Mr. Stans, in yesteryear this committee was led 
to believe that the only stamp that paid its way was the 3-cent stamp. 
Is that a fact today? Has the Department gone into that? 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Canfield, on the basis of our cost ascertainment 
report which merely allocates our cost according to the use of the 
facilities and personnel, we show that the revenues derived from the 
3-cent letter that is sent out locally exceed the costs. On the other 
hand, the revenues from the 3-cent letter that is sent ott of town no 
longer covers the cost of that letter. 

Now, beyond that I want to point out, as I have done in my testi- 
mony before the Post Office Committee, that those computations do 
not take inte account the preferred service that first-class mail 
receives. It is the position of the Department that first-class mail 
should pay a premium above its present allocated costs so that the 
deferred service—that is, the mail which does not receive as good 
attention as the first-class mail—would pay less than its allocated 
costs. 

On that basis, Mr. Canfield, the first-class mail shows a loss across 
the board. 

MAIL SERVICE IN CANADA 


Mr. Canrievp. In Canada today, Mr. Stans, what is the situation 
with reference to mail service? Does it pay the freight up in Canada? 

Mr. Stans. Yes. In Canada they receive 5 cents for the first 
ounce on first-class mail and 3 cents for each additional ounce, and 
the system up there is in the black. 

Mr. Canrietp. How about the situation in the European countries, 
in England and in France? 

Mr. Stans. We made a study of that fairly recently, and we found 
that of all the major countries in the world there is only one that has a 
worse showing in postal system revenues than the United States, and 
that is Argentina. Germany has been running at a loss in their 
postal system, but most of the other countries show a very close 
margin between expenses and revenues, and the average of their loss 
is minute compared to ours. 

Mr. Canrietp. Well, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I happen to 
be one of those Members of Congress who agrees with the chairman of 
this subcommittee that the American people should pay the freight 
insofar as the Post Office Department is concerned. I look aghast 
at this yearly deficit in the Post Office Department which, of course, 
has to be made up by the taxpayers of the country at large. I do not 
go for these subsidies. I hold that the Post Office Department should 
be operated on a strictly business basis, and I do not subscribe to the 
other philosophy about it. I wish sometimes that Dr. Gallup or 
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someone in that business would conduct a poll of the American people 
on just how they feel about this situation. I believe it would be 
overwhelmingly in favor of realistic postal rates, and that it would 
certainly support the program that you gentlemen are now espousing 
before the committees of Congress. 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Canfield, there have been a number of those polls 
on the Post Office Department conducted, one in the late months of 
1953, which showed that on a nationwide independent-opinion poll 
which was scientifically conducted, about 80 percent of the people 
believed that the Post Office Department as a whole should pay its 
way, and, as I recall it, 56 percent of them believed that first-class 
mail should pay more than it is paying at the present time. 

Mr. Canrietp. I will add to that statement that I made, Mr. Stans, 
and say this: That whenever I have discussed the post office deficit 
before groups in my area or otherwise I have never found any dis- 
agreement about it. Occasionally I run into a fellow who is in the 
mail order business who comes up and whispers in my ear afterward 
and Says “T cannot agree to that.’ He does not have to document the 
story to me because I understand his position. I rarely hear anybody 
dissenting about that, which emphasizes the power that these lobbyists 
have that vear after year thwart you in your efforts. 

That is all I have now, Mr. Chairman. 


RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, AND DEFICITS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Canfield, to show what that situation is I suggest 
that you ask foratable on it. I believe that table is already compiled, 
and it is just a question of inserting it. It will show the receipts, 
the expenditures, and the deficits for each year for the past 25 years. 
You have that, have you not? 

Mr. Srans. Yes, sir; we have it and we will be very happy to 
provide it for the record. 

Mr. Gary. Just put it in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


Tabulation of postal revenues and obligations, 1900 to 1955, inclusive 


| Adjusted 
Fiscal yeat Postal Postal losses and | Postal | Postal 
F sige revenues obligations contingencies, surplus | deficit 


postal funds 
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Mr. Stans. You understand that in those 25 years, Mr. Chairman 
there will be 4 or 5 years in which we show a profit. During the war 
years we showed a profit because of the fact that the military carried 
much of our mail during that time. 


DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IN DALLAS 


Mr. Gary. You mentioned Dallas a little while ago and that you 
had received commendation from Dallas. I have a complaint from 
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Dallas over the fact that you had stopped them from using their 
scheme of distribution down there. What is the story on that? 

Mr. Aprams. No; we have not stopped them from using their pet 
scheme. 

We went into the respective advantages of using alphabetical or 
scheme distribution. We asked them after investigations by the 
Inspection Service, our district managers and after discussion with the 
postmasters if they did not think they could take the time to teach 
more schemes and thereby save money by going back to scheme dis- 
tribution which some cities did with considerable sav ings. Dallas 
was approached on the idea of the alphabetical system versus scheme 
and while we feel—I personally feel—we would save money by making 
the change we have not yet done it. 

I might say, however, that we have a new postmaster in Dallas 
who has not been quite as sympathetic toward the alphabetical dis- 
tribution as his predecessor was, which is tending more toward the 
possibility of them having more emphasis put on scheme distribution. 

Mr. Gary. Then your evaluation of the alphabetical system indi- 
cates that it is not as efficient as the regular scheme system? 

Mr. Anrams. That is very true, Mr. Chairman. We tried it in 
three other large cities and have since found that out, and [ think 
eventually the management in the Dallas post office will get more 
employees trained on schemes and drop the alphabetical system. 


POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. Steminski. What is the deficit, sir, in the Post Office? 

Mr. Srans. The deficit expected for the fiscal year 1957 will be 
$470 million on the basis of our submission to you here today. 

Mr. Sreminskt. $470 million? 

Mr. Stans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. How many taxpayers would you say we have in 
the United States, not counting the corporations, out of 165 million 
people? Would you say that we have 41 million taxpayers? 

Mr. Srans. I would think that it might be a little less than that 
number because of the children and so forth. 

Mr. Steminskr. Taking 2 children to a family, would you say we 
would have 1 taxpayer for every 4 people? 

Mr. Srans. I would guess that we have probably 40 million tax- 
payers in the United States. 

Mr. Sreminski. So that if we balance the postal budget and 
eliminate the $470 million deficit we could effect a reduction of ten 
or eleven dollars to each taxpayer in the coming fiscal year on his 
income-tax return? 

Mr. Stans. Yes, we could, and, of course, the increase that we are 
proposing would fall more heavily on business and very little on the 
American family. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. Sieminski. I wonder if we could angle our public relations on 
the deficit in the Post Office Department to convey to each taxpayer 
what he would gain in tax reduction if we eliminated the postal deficit? 
We have tried to persuade the big postal users of the country to chip 
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in to help reduce this deficit which occurs year after year, and we 
have failed in that effort. Now, could we take the approach, so to 
speak, of the infantry soldier on this and go to the people on the eround, 
go to those who foot the postal bill and tell them that this C ongress 
thinks it is our job to eliminate the deficit and if we do they can get 
a reduction of $10 to $11 in their income taxes this coming year. 
Tell them that with the deficit out that is what vou people could 
give back to the American taxpayer this year. If you handle your 
public relations on that basis you might well put $10 or $11 in each 
taxpayer’s pocket. Suppose we just tell the people what the postal 
situation is in relation to their tax dollars. Tell the people in Rotary, 
Kiwanis and service clubs all over. Tell the general public and when 
interest in this tax angle is built up we may get some action. 

Mr. Srans. I think that is a very sound approach, Congressman 
Sieminski. We have not quite used it that way, but I think that we 
could very well use it that way. 

The very obvious postal deficit this year was one of the major 
barriers to the administration finding a way to balance the Federal 
budget, and if they fail to balance it by June 30 it will be because of 
that. 

Mr. Sremrinskr. I wonder if we have not put our finger on some very 
definite thinking here. We see this cost analysis tendency growing 
up all over the world, the ery grows: Lower the cost of government. 
We have had a movement, the Poujadists, started in France and 
followed in Italy, and a governor of 1 or our 48 States now challenges 
the right of Uncle Sam to tax him for foreign-aid funds. T understand 
that he is going to bring the issue before the Supreme Court. Whether 
this cost rebellion is just a cloud as big as a man’s hand I do not 
know, perhaps you in postal affairs can get out in front of the parade on 
this postal deficit and bring it to the attention of the public in relation 
to its tax reduction for the income-tax pavers of the country. Then 
I wonder how many vof the big postal users would stand in the way of 
reducing the deficit? If we angle our public relations on the postal 
deficit to the taxpayers pocket then we might get some equity in postal 
financing. 

Mr. Srans. We are very happy to have you submit suggestions on 
that Congressman. As a matter of fact we have calculated a number 
of times that the postal deficit since the end of World War IT has been 
$4,600 million. That was in the period of deficit financing in this 
country. 

Mr. Sreminskti. That is over $2 for every person on this globe. 
There are about 2% billion people on earth. You say the deficit has 
been over $4 billion, so we have subsidized everybody on earth to the 
tune of $2 per person. 

Mr. Stans. Not only that, but we are passing on that debt to our 
children who will have to pay that debt, and pay interest of over $100 
million a year on it. In this country today when education is quite 
a growing problem, that $4,600 million would have built 4,600 school- 
houses costing a million dollars apiece. 

Mr. Sreminski. I hope we have opened an avenue of thinking on 
this so that we can talk about your fiscal efforts all over the country 
and can get the larger postal users to share in this. You know, 
Robert Fulton failed to sell his steamboat to Napoleon, even though 
Napoleon gave it a trial spin on the Seine. The reason for F ulton’s 
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failure to sell the boat was, it is said, a lack of salesmanship. Fulton 
failed to show Napoleon the benefit to France in defeating the British 
on water or the danger to France if the British got hold of the steam- 
boat. Had Fulton been smart enough to show Napoleon that with a 
fleet of his steamboats, Napoleon could boycott the British and humble 
the British Navy; he could have sold the ship and avoided for Napo- 
leon his waterloo on land. The British fleet had sails, not steam. 
The lost sale of the steamboat to Napoleon is called one of the most 
pathetic lost sales in the history of merchandising. I wonder if we 
have not failed to use the tune of $4 billion since the war to sell this 
idea of eliminating the postal deficit to the American people. I hope 
that we are successful in the way that Robert Fulton was not because 
$414 billion in the next 10 years could build a number of schools, and 
go into worthwhile research on health and the lessening of pain for 
man. 
COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


A small question, if |!may. I understand that when an educational 
institution reaches the 200th anniversary of its founding, the Post 
Office Department has seen fit on request of the institution to issue in 
its honor a commemorative stamp. I understand this year that old 
Nassau Hall is to celebrate its 200th anniversary. Have any steps 
been taken to issue a commemorative stamp in honor of that occasion? 

Mr. Rosertrson. Yes, sir, Mr. Sieminski, such a stamp has been 
authorized. We have had some letters from the administration of the 
university and | think it is planned to issue the stamp some time in 
September. 

Mr. Steminskr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Steminski. Mr. Postmasier General, I was delighted with the 
form of your presentation. Perhaps in it you have added something 
new in listing projects planned, projects carried out, and projects in 
process. It seems to show us too where you have been blocked in 
your efforts to erase the deficit while giving better service in the face 
of mounting volume and cost. The cooperation of Congress in terms 
of project results should come more readily than it has in the matter 
alone of postal rates. 


PENNY PENCILS FOR POST OFFICES 


I have a pencil factory or two in my district. I have no financial 
connection with them. However, for better service and to avoid 
sloppy pen nibs, I would like to see the use of more pencils, indelible 
pencils, in the post offices of America if I could. Why can’t you 
put vending machines in post offices and sell short indelible pencils, 
short ones like you pick up at the caddy house to keep score in golf? 
You could sell these little indelible pencils from these machines and, 
instead of having a bottle of ink on your postal tables, have a moist 
sponge there so that a person could dip that pencil in water and write. 
By doing that you would avoid having all of these scratchy nibs 
around, and you would avoid the cost of pen and ink supply to that 
extent. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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POST OFFICE IN SHOSHONI, Wyo. 


Mr. Steminski. I would like to compliment the postmaster in 
Shoshoni, Wyo., on the way he kept his shop last August 1955. You 
would think he owned that post office by the way he was wiping it 
down and sweeping it out, and the way, at his own expense, he 
furnished for the convenience of the citizens, a beautiful ballpoint 
pen with which it was a pleasure to write. That was last August 
1955. He was a good man, friendly, too. 


ARCHITECTURAL TREND IN INSTALLATIONS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Steminski. In connection with your installations and facilities, 
I imagine you are faced with a problem: Whether to build huge 
monumentlike buildings honoring the post office, or to build flexible 
shops for varied use. 

I don’t think we want to get into the museum business in the post 
office. You have to keep in touch with the flow of man’s economic 
activity. Do you plan to have your structures and your facilities 
flexible so that should you desire to move elsewhere you could readily 
sell them and move on; or do you want to continue to build big 
granite palaces as in the past? 

Mr. Kies. All of our current building designs are built as far as 
possible for diversified use. We have tried to eliminate or reduce 
specialized post-oflice-requirements buildings so as to provide a mar- 
ket and use for that building when we are finished with it. 

Mr. Steminskti. For instance, out here in Virginia you see new 
Woodward & Lothrop and other big department stores cropping up. 
You see them coming right out into the suburbs. I imagine you 
would like to keep pace with trends in community development and 
build service with facilities that business could take over when you 
want to move? 

Mr. Kirn. Yes. 

Mr. Sreminski. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CLOSING OF SMALL POST OFFICES 


Mr. Witson. I would like to ask how many small post offices have 
been closed in recent years? 

Mr. Stans. That has been covered, sir. 

Mr. Wizson. I suppose the record will also show the degree to 
which you have had cooperation from the local communities in that? 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Abrams, would you like to comment on that? 


’ 


Mr. ABrams. What is that? 

Mr. Witson. I suppose the record will show the degree of coopera- 
tion you have had from all communities in closing these small post 
offices? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir; the degree of cooperation we have had and 
have not had, both. 

Mr. Witson. Sir, I do not believe you have had much complaint 
from me. If the other Congressmen have cooperated as well as I have 
in that connection you have had pretty good cooperation. You have 
closed several of them in my district, and I think you made a wise 
decision in doing so because they were not paying, and equivalent 
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service could be given through rural routes being extended into those 
areas. I wondered if you had had the same cooperation everywhere 
else. 

Mr. Asrams. I might say this out of deference to the Members of 
our Congress that I do not believe that there are many cases where 
they ever themselves started any criticism of our attempt to close an 
office. The instigation of the opposition is usually from the post- 
master if he is going to lose a job. They start out with petitions. 
It has been very strange to me since I have been here to learn how 
readily people will sign petitions. They are presented to the Con- 
gressman and he must, in his consideration of his constituents raise 
the question. 

We have in the past and have from the very beginning been willing 
to sit down with the people in the community and discuss the merits 
of the situation from the standpoint of economy and service in closing 
an office. We have had some resistance. 

We have closed 3,048 post offices. I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that if I had closed all of those which were recommended 
for closing there would have been probably over 5,000 closed. There 
have been many we have not closed. Many of those were continued 
on the basis of the complaints of the people of the community. That 
it is the center of the community life, or the lifeblood of the community. 
That is the type of appeal which has been used very effectively. 

Mr. Wiuson. Their town loses its identity once it is taken off the 
postal list. 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, that is one of the principal complaints which 
they make in these cases 

Mr. Gary. If your research could ever work out some way whereby 
a local community, when you take a post office away from it, could 
retain its identity I think you would have a lot less objection. How- 
ever, I do not know how it can be done. 

Mr. Aprams. Of course, many times the mail comes into the old 
address and it gets to them in spite of the closing of the old office. 
I do not believe that we are ever going to get around the problem 
to the extent that there will not be considerable objection raised 
to the closing of these offices, but as this Nation grows and as our 
highways improve it is just inevitable that we are going to discontinue 
more offices. 

I do not know what the date of it was, but at one time, I think I 
have seen the records, we had some 90,000 post offices. 

Mr. Bruce. Between 75,000 and 80,000 at the turn of the century. 

Mr. Asrams. Yes, at the turn of the century, and now we are down 
to less than 40,000. 

Mr. Gary. In the horse and buggy days when people could not 
travel they had to be close to the post office, but now you are in the 
automobile age and it is different. 

Mr. Anrams. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Wrison. Have you given any thought to the possibility of 
naming routes after those former offices, such as the Louisville route, 
the Martinsville route, and so forth? 

Mr. Asrams. No, there has been no consideration given to that, to 
my knowledge, Congressman, I think it is something that would be 
very good to consider. 
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Mr. Wison. I have found that to be the principal objection to 
closing these offices because often people say we get better service 
than previously but they just do not like to lose the identity of their 
town or village. 

NUMBER OF POST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. In that connection, I wonder if it would not be a good 
idea to insert that table showing the number of post offices in the 
country for some years back; say 10 years back. 

Mr. Stans. Yes, sir; we shall be happy to insert it, Mr. Chairman. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Number of post offices as of June 30 


1946___ a alt 41, 75111952____ __.. 40,919 
1947 - be ee ... 41, 760 | 1953 iii 40, 609 
1948 : 11,695 | 1954_- 39, 405 
1949 11, 607] 1955 _. $8. 316 
1950 11, 464| 1956 (estimated) _ _- -~ 87; 290 
1951-_ Z < a - 41, 193 | 1957 (estimated) oS _ 86, 640 


USE OF RIGHT-HAND-DRIVE CARS 


Mr. Witson. Why cannot the rural mail carriers use the English 
type of automobile which is a right-hand-drive car instead of the 
left-hand drive since the rural suas are always on the right- 
hand side of the road? I did a lot of bird hunting last fall, and when 
you were out in the country you would see the mailman coming 
along driving on the left of the car and then having to go to the right 
side of the car to deliver mail. The boxes are always located on the 
right of the car. The driver ought to be driving on the right side. 

Mr. Aprams. Of course, it would require the carrier to purchase 
that type of car 

Mr. Witson. You could put it in as a requirement or a regulation, 
could you not? There is nothing to prohibit you from doing it; is 
there? 

Mr. Asrams. I do not think that we have any legal right to tell 
him what be must purchase. I will say when they are on the wrong 
side of the road we are considerably interested in that, because they 
have to abide by the laws of the State. 

Mr. Witson. No, I do not mean that they were driving on the 
wrong side of the road, but that they were sitting on the wrong side 
of the car. Sometimes it was disturbing to pe ople. to see them drivi ing 
along that way, not that there is any danger involved in it, but I 
was wondering about the convenience of having a right-hand car 
instead of a car with a left-hand drive. 

Mr. Kres. In our Government-owned fleet there are right-hand- 
drive cars where we purchase them, but there is nothing in the law 
which requires carriers to purchase such cars. 

Mr. Wiuson. I think it would be very much in the interest of 
safety to themselves and other people in using the highways. We 
find many mailboxes located just over the crest of a hill or at the foot 
of a hill and people will be driving fast and they will be driving on the 
wrong side of the automobile, and you have to look out for them. I 
do not know why there are not more wrecks than there are. You 
have to look out for these carriers like you do the school buses in the 
morning and the evening. 
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Mr. Asrams. Then there is another consideration. For the rural 
carrier that is his Sunday car and evening car and pleasure car in his 
idle time. 

Mr. Witson. No, not so much any more. Most of them have 2 

ears; at least, they could have 2 cars. I think something should be 

done about that kind of driving. Frankly, if we prohibited them from 
driving from the wrong side of the seat I think that would probably 
take care of the situation. 

Mr. Anrams. I think it is illegal for a man to be driving from the 
wrong side of his car. 

Mr. Witson. You come out to my district and let me take you 
around and you will see them driving on the wrong side. You can 
see for yourself that that is the wavy it is being done. 

Mr. Aprams. I would be glad to come out some time and see them. 

Mr. Kien. We have had to buy a number of right-hand-drive trucks 
in our Government-owned fleet. They are used for local transporta- 
tion where it is indicated. We have arranged with these manu- 
facturers, because they are made in a standard production in this 
country for export, for anyone else who chooses to purchase them, 
We cannot force them to buy that kind of a vehicle. 

Mr. Witson. | am not sure about that. You have done some 
things that are more questionable than that. I could mention some 
of them. 

Mr. Aprams. I will be glad in the next meeting of the Rural Mail 
Carriers Association to discuss it with them. 

Mr. Canrieitp. Will you yield, Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Canrietp. Is it still the law of the land that a rural route 
cannot be abolished so long as the incumbent carrier is on duty? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrietp. Has the Department made any recommendation 
on that? 

Mr. Anrams. We have not to date. 


KEEPING UP WITH SHIFTS IN URBAN POPULATION 


Mr. Murray. There is one problem that was touched upon by 
Mr. Kieb in which | am particularly interested. That is the problem 
of keeping postal facilities and postal operations up with the move- 
ments of the population in urban areas. 

In my district there are many people in new areas who, because of 
postal regulations, have to go to a post office some 20 blocks away 
to pick up their mail, whereas people in the next block get it delivered 
to their houses. 

| know there is also the problem of post-offices and other facilities 
which were suitable maybe 10 years ago or 15 years ago to handle the 
volume of mail at that time, but because of increased population is 
not suitable today. 

I am just wondering what you have done along those lines, whether 
you have made any studies of those matters or made any efforts along 
those lines. 

Mr. Aprams. That is constantly under study in every area that 
we have. 

Referring to your first question about delivery on one block adjacent 
to another. If the street is a different street and the houses are num- 
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bered there is no reason why a house within one block, if they meet 
the requirements should not receive the delivery of mail the same as 
the other. 

In the area of need for post offices, with this ever-growing country 
of ours and the increase in mail I think the presentation of Mr. Kieb 
indicated that we are on top of it. Just as rapidly as we can we are 
proceeding with the program of engineering, designing, and building 
or leasing of new buildings. 

Now, we agree with you that we are years behind in keeping up 
with this growing population. I think we have made appreciable 
strides in that. There is almost a constant, daily checking on fac ili- 
ties. The person who operates the fac sility you can be assured i 
leaving no stones unturned to get the new quarters and facilities that 
he needs. 

Mr. Murray. What action has been taken along those lines? In 
our area, and in other urban areas, there has been a spreading of the 
population from the center of the cities out into the suburban areas 
and, of course, within cities that movement will concentrate in out- 
lying areas of the city. Now, specifically what measures have been 
taken in postal facilities to meet those needs in urban areas? 

Mr. Aprams. We are doing it every day, Congressman, throughout 
the entire United States. In fact the number of moves that were 
made in the last year, the additional urban families, aacninl 
families additionally served is over 1 million familes. So, that means 
that it is going on practically every day. In our carrier service needs 
alone the increase from year to year is between $26 million and $30 
million. 

Mr. Murray. That is delivery. Now, how about facility services? 

Mr. Aprams. In facility services there are two ways to do that. 
We are adding contract stations in some of those areas where we do 
not have facilities. We can put a contract station in a drugstore or 
a department store where they are building up these new areas, or 
we will put a substation in that area. 

Where they move out into these areas there is usually first a large 
marketing area and stores put up, and that is the beginning of the 
building development there. When that starts we are acquainted 
with what that construction means. We will in many cases make 
plans in that new area for a substation. Many times a drugstore or 
one of the better stores in that area will ask for a contract station 
which we like to give them. 

Mr. Murray. That is true ordinarily where in a new area you will 
have a business center arise. You have, however, a regulation that 
limits the insertion of substation facilities to within an area of 1 mile 
of where there might be other facilities. Now, what measures do 
you have to meet this situation? 

Mr. SterHens. That is a rule we have tried to follow, to keep 
from overlapping areas, maybe a political subdivision or a postal 
subdivision but now I think in the Bureau of Operations you will 
find there we have that where they can handle it—— 


RULE ON DELIVERIES TO PAVED STREETS 


Mr. Murray. I think one appreciation I have of this regional setup 
and the delegation of authority to the field is that in many cases a 
rule might be made which is intended to have a liberal interpretation 
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in its application but when it gets to the field if the field is too far 
away it becomes a hard and fast rule. Is the rule with respect to 
paved streets in delivering and the rule with respect to substations 
intended to have an application subject to relaxation depending on 
circumstances? 

Mr. Asrams. I would say yes. We handle many of those investiga- 
tions and surveys for other Departments and the rule pertaining to 
paved streets and the number of houses in a block, sidewalks, and so 
forth is adhered to, and we think should be adhered to to the fullest 
extent we can so that there is community service and the type of re- 
quirement will not deteriorate, but we do know that there are many 
cases in which they will weigh the deficiency, whatever it is. 

Mr. Murray. With respect to the rule of delivery to houses on a 
paved street, assuming there is a cinder street with five houses in the 
block with sidewalks with ingress and egress out to the street. Under 
your regulation you would not deliver to that area, but you would 
deliver to an area where they had 4 or 5 houses, and the street was 
paved? 

Mr. Anrams. Congressman, do you have any particular area in 
mind? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, in Chicago, in the southwest section of the city. 

Mr. Anrams. Will you give that to me, and I will have an investi- 
gation made for you. I will have a prompt investigation made if 
vou will let us know what it is that does not meet with your satis- 
faction. 

\IRMAIL OF REGULAR FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


Mr. Murray. On this question of airlift, I note that you proceeded 
on the theory originally that it was purely an experimental operation. 
You now intend to make it a permanent operation because you are 
satisfied the experiment has been a success? 

Mr. StepLe. No. What I meant to convey is that we feel we are 
now free to extend the experiment if we wish to do so, and we are 
studying the possibilities. We have not reached a decision as to what 
we are going to do. 

Mr. Murray. As I interpret the decision of the circuit court of 
appeals which sustained the power of the postoffice in this matter, an 
airmail stamp is defined as a direction of the sender of the letter to 
take that particular letter or particular envelope or package by air 

regardless of the time it might take to deliver it; and that a 3-cent 
ae ona letter is merely an indication of the sender to take it by 
any method, truck, rail, or whatever method might be available 
depending on the discretion of the postal authorities. 


PREFERRED HANDLING OF AIRMAIL 


Now, what difference will there be in the handling of 3-cent and 
6-cent mail under this experiment? 

Mr. Gorr. I think the court made it very plain in that decision 
that it recognized the distinction between the two types of mail. In 
other words, when the sender uses the airmail stamp he asks for a 
preferred service from the time he puts the piece of mail in the post 
office, and that is true. The testimony showed that 6-cent mail 
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received preferred attention and was sent by plane under very strict 
rules. It had priority with the air-transportation company; it had to. 

The 3-cent-stamp letters, however, had no priority. Of course all 
first-class mail has priority over other mail, but the sender seeks only 
the ordinary priority for first-class mail. In other words, it might 
go by air if, as you say, the Post Office thought it would expedite 
service and there was space available to send the 3-cent mail. 

That decision very clearly, in our opinion, ratified the theory of 
the Post Office Department that airmail is a preferred service and 
that preferred service, as | say, starts from the time the mail is put 
in the post office, and when it is received at its destination it receives 
preferred service. 

Mr. Murray. What preference do you now make between 6- and 
3-cent airmail? 

Mr. Gorr. We make this preference, that when the letter is mailed 
it has to receive priority in service and the court held the sender 
fixed the priority. The 3-cent letter goes by air only where there is 
space available, and there is a much wider range as to the time in 
which it has to be dispatched. 

What is that range? 

Mr. Sizpue. Up to 4 hours. The 3-cent airlift mail receives no 
different handling than any other regular first-class mail, wherea 
6-cent airmail, from the time it is dropped in the post office until it 
reaches its destination, receives preferred handling. 

Mr. Murray. What do you mean by preferred handling? 

Mr. Aprams. To dispatch it via the first airline out in that direction. 

Mr. Murray. The thing I am trying to get at, Mr. Abrams, is 
whether or not the preferred handling is actually a handling according 
to transportation or whether it is an actual preference in speed. 

Mr. Asprams. Well, it is both. In other words, on airmail you 
have scheduled regular flights and from the time it comes into the 
office they know the next scheduled flight in that direction. 

Mr. Gary. It is not commingled with other mail. 

Mr. Aprams. That is right. 

Coming back to the 3-cent mail, it comes in in the ordinary way and 
is thrown into the pouches. If there is space available on a passenger 
flight going out, it goes by air; if there is no air space available, it is 
dispatched in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Murray. Am I correct in my conclusion that the 3-cent mail 
that you are shipping by air does not receive any special handling 
whatsoever? 

Mr. Stepuie. No preferential treatment whatsoever. 

Mr. Murray. I said special handling, because preferential has 
different connotations. 

Mr. Siepie. You will note in the post offices there invariably is a 
separate letter slot marked “Airmail” similar to the one marked 
“Special delivery.”’ In other words, as soon as a letter is dropped into 
the airmail slot someone starts it on its way. That is not true of the 
3-cent airmail. When that 6-cent airmail reaches destination, it goes 
right to the post office and receives like preferred attention. It gets 
special handling all the way through. 
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ABUSE OF SICK LEAVE 


Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, will we have other hearings in which 
1 can go into the question of abuse of sick leave? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. You can take that up with Mr. Lyons. He will 
testify later. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. On that particular point I have one question I would 
like to address it to the Solicitor, if 1 may. 

Mr. Gorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Where does the Post Office gets the authority to 
make a determination as to what is abuse of sick leave 

Mr. Gorr. Of course that is more a practical question than a legal 
question, The law provides if a person is sick most of them have 
13 days of sick leave each year. If they use it for sick leave and they 
are actually sick—I think Mr. Lyons or Mr. Abrams will support 
this—they give some evidence that they were sick. The abuses come 
where the fellow was at the races or at a football game or working on 
some other job when he claimed to be sick. It is not a legal question. 
It is a practical question, “Was he sick?” 

Mr. Murray. To carry my question farther and make it clearer, 
actually, abuse of sick leave is a crime. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Gorr. No, not as such. We bave a general statute that makes 
it a felony to give false statements in order to get money from the 
Government. Then we have a special post office statute on the giving 
of false reports to the post office. I think those two statutes are the 
ones under which any prosecution would be made because those 
fellows are drawing money from the Government for something they 
have not furnished. 

Mr. Murray. Is it not a fact when you say a man is abusing sick 
leave you are charging that man with falsification of Government 
records, you are ¢ ‘harging him with a crime? Where is the authority 
in the Post Office Department to make a determination as to whether 
or not a crime has been committed? 

Mr. Gorr. The Inspection Service makes an inspection. If they 
think a prosecution is warranted, it goes to the district attorney, and 
it may be presented to the grand jury. Dave can tell vou, C hicago 
was our worst place, was it not? 

Mr. SrepHens. Probably. There have been more cases there. A 
false certification of illness or an abuse of that sort is reported to the 
United States attorney, who determines whether there has been a 
violation of the statutes and whether action shall be taken by him. 
So he is the authority who determines whether or not there shall be 
a prosecution. 

Mr. Murray. You have had only one criminal case in Chicago 
which the district attorney has accepted for prose cution, and that 
case has not been tried as vet. What about suspensions? 

Mr. Sreruens. Administratively, in the handling of those cases 
if it is an aggravated case the employee will be cited with formal 
charges prepared i in ace sediaden e with civil service rules and regulations. 
He is given an opportunity to reply to the charges and to present any 
evidence he may have in his own behalf. Finally that is reported by 
us to the administrative bureau. In the case of an employee of the 
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post office, it is taken to the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
Post Office Operations, and they make a determination, adminis- 
tratively, as they would in any other disciplinary case. 

Mr. Murray. Is it not a fact that when you charge a man with 
abuse of sick leave you are actually charging him with a crime, and 
is he not therefore entitled to all of our constitutional protections to 
an accused? 

Mr. Gorr. When you talk about law, the law says the Postmaster 
General shall have charge of the operations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. There is a distinction between a criminal case and a case 
where you take disciplinary action. It is the man’s duty to be on 
the job, and wheri he is not on the job and is some place else it does 
not necessarily mean he is charged with a crime, but he has failed in 
his duty. I would say the number of cases that go to the district 
attorney’s office is very small indeed. It is only in aggravated cases 
that they go to the district attorney’s office. 

Mr. Gary. Is this not the distinction, that the crime is in certify- 
ing that he was sick when he was not? 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. The man has done two things. If he certifies he was 
sick when he was not, he has committed a crime for which he might 
be prosecuted. On the other hand, by staying off the job when he 
is not sick he has committed an offense for which he may be disciplined. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. It is like goldbricking in the Army? 

Mr. Murray. It is deeper than that. Who is to make these 
determinations? First of all, the charges are such that indicate an 
individual is cheating the Government out of something. To me 
it presents the problem of who is qualified to make the determination 
an administrative agency or the judiciary. It is a simple question of 
protecting an individual constitutional rights. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Steminskr. Do you not require a doctor’s certificate? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. After 3 days’ absence. 

Mr. Lyons. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST ASCERTAINMENT AND COST FINDING 


Mr. James. I am very happy to note that one of the things I have 
been saying for the past 5 years since I have been on this subcommittee 
has at last been admitted by the Post Office Department. But first I 
just want to express my great admiration for this fine post office 
management team. I want to agree with what the chairman and the 
ranking minority member have said about it. 

I said when I first came to this committee that cost ascertainment 
was not cost finding, and at last it has been admitted that 3 cents 
does not yield a profit on handling a letter first-class, and particularly 
a letter that goes out of the postal district in which it is mailed. I am 
very happy that testimony teil from the Post Office Department 
at last and thereby fortifies the position of some of us who believe 
that the post office should not operate at a deficit but should charge 
the full cost for the services it renders. 
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RATE RESEARCH ENGINEERS 


I heard the title of “rate research engineers’? mentioned, I believe 
by Mr. Abrams. 

Mr. Abrams. Yes. 

Mr. James. Is that a staff of men who are studying cost finding 
and forgetting cost ascertainment? 

Mr. Aprams. I will ask Mr. Stans to answer that. It has more to 
do with rail rates, I believe. 

Mr. Sraxs. There are two research groups. One is in the Bureau 
of Transportation, which has no bearing on this problem, and the 
other is a small group of 4 or 5 men and a few secretaries who are 
studying postage rates in relation to the classes of mail. 

Mr. James. They are the ones I am interested in, the ones who 
study the rates in the various classes of mail to determine which 
classes pay their own way and which do not. I do not believe that 
it is ever going to be possible for the Post Office Department to have 
a cost-finding or rate-research program which will come up with an 
exact cost on any of the classes of mail. The best you can do is put 
a rate that comes as near to covering the cost of operations as you 
can, admitting at all times that it 1s impossible to be absolutely 
accurate. In other words, let me say briefly that you cannot believe 
that a letter mailed in Washington to go out into Maryland costs as 
much as a letter mailed in Washington that goes to San Francisco. 
That would be a foolish statement to make, would it not? 

Mr. Srans. I would not say that. 

Mr. James. That has been the attitude in the past as [ have 
been given to understand it. 

Mr. Srans. May I clarify the matter? 

Mr. James. I wish you would. 


COST ASCERTAINMENT SYSTEM 

Mr. Stans. Especially since I testified 3 years ago as an expert 
accountant before the House and Senate Post Office Committees, | 
think you will agree with the statements I made at that time. The 
cost ascertainment system is an accounting device using both account- 
ing and statistical means of allocating the dollars that are spent 
over the classes of mail that are handled. It does that job, in my 
opinion, as well as any accounting system can possibly do it. 

At the time I testified that too much work was actually done on 
the cost-ascertainment system. All it purports to do is. allocate the 
postal revenues in total over the classes of mail since there is no 
separate accounting at the source for the use of the stamp; and it 
also allocates the cost to the Department according to the classes of 
mail in accordance with the way the classes of mail require the use 
of the facilities of the Department. That is what the cost-ascertain- 
ment system does, and in my opinion it does it well. But the cost- 
ascertainment system is not of itself a means of fixing rates because 
it does not take into consideration some of the intangible elements 
that would have to be taken into consideration. It does not take 
into consideration that airmail receives preferred service, or that 
first-class mail intrinsically is a more valuable class of mail than 
third class, for example. These factors are not known to the account- 
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ant, but they should be taken into account in fixing postal rates and 
in fixing the rates of other commodities sold under a monopoly 
situation. 

In our rate cases we used the illustration of a steer bought by a 
packing house, where the packing house paid a flat price per pound 
and vet when the meat from that steer is sold the steak brings more 
than the brisket. In the case of the steer the price of the steak is 
fixed by the demand and supply factor in the market, and thereby 
it brings a higher price than the brisket. 

In a monopoly service such as the Post Office Department, the 
market place does not operate, so it is necessary that the rate-fixing 
authority take into account considerations involved in those intangible 
factors—how much of a premium should first-class mail pay; how 
much of a discount should second-class mail get; how much of a dis- 
count should third-class mail get off the cost computed on a mathe- 
matical basis. 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL RATES 


That is a problem we presented to Congress as a rate-fixing problem, 
The cost-ascertainment system is a good accounting system; but it is 
not the sole system for fixing rates. 

Mr. James. Therefore, it is not anything on which you could base 
the statement, that has been made here from time to time, that 
first-class mail pays for itself? 

Mr. Srans. In my opinion it does not. 

Mr. James. That is what I want to develop, exactly, and it is the 
fact we ought to have here if we are to be of assistance in getting a 
better rate on first-class mail, and I am one of those who believes that 
there should be an increase of rate on first-class mail. 

Mr. Stans. We are doing everything conceivable to do that. 

Mr. James. I do not think it ever will pay for itself at present rates. 
Of course, the example of butchering the steer is a nice little story, but 
that steer was killed, cut up, sliced up and processed at one spot. It 
was not killed in Philadelphia and was not sliced up in San Francisco 
and delivered to Detroit; so it is not, in fact, a complete explanation 
of the postal rate differences. 

I agree that you had to have some cost assessment and probably 
cost ascertainment for purposes of distributing vour available money 
among the various classifications of mail may serve a purpose and 
maybe there is no better plan; but I do dislike going on year after vear 
hearing the statement that first-class mail pays for itself. Because 
by no stretch of imagination can I agree with that. 

The next thing is—I being the last one in this interrogation—and 
things are usually pretty well covered before it gets around to me, 
the classified mail and the combination mail are innovations that ] 
was very much pleased to know about. : know about the certified 
mail; I have had some experience with it, and it certainly serves a 
good purpose and serves it accacae. I believe, that the people 
should be allowed to put a message in a parcel post package which 
now, of course, is illegal—and that putting an extra 3-cent stamp on 
such mail is not a high premium. 
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UNIFORM ALLOWANCE 


Now on the uniform allowance we discussed a while ago, I was very 
much surprised to learn that when a postmaster inspects his men his 
finding is not final; that the man has a right to appeal from the post- 
master’s inspection decision. How does that come about? The 
postmaster finds the man is slovenly and his uniform is in bad condi- 
tion; his shoes are not shined and he is not really fit to go out and meet 
the public. Why would not the postmaster’s statement to that man 
be final? 

Mr. Lyons. Any verbal reprimand in general would be final, because 
they would not appeal that sort of thing; but if the postmaster disci- 
plines the man in any way, such as se nding him home for the day, he 
has an appeal under the regular grievance procedure. And the post- 
master finds great difficulty, particularly when that appeal is to the 
regional civil-service organization and does not come up until several 
months later, in proving that on that particular day that particular 
letter carrier was not properly uniformed. And particularly so when 
employees, which is natural, sort of stick together on that sort of thing 
and the other carriers would say, ‘Well, the guy looked all right to me.”’ 

Mr. James. The evidence, meantime, has been eliminated. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. James. About the $100 allowance, does the uniformed employee 
cain anything by making his uniform last longer or wearing it to the 
point where it is shabby, or something of that kind? Does he collect 
the difference between what his clothes cost and the $100? 

Mr. Lyons. He does not under the present system. If we just 
gave the $100 without requiring any evidence that he had purchased 
a uniform with it, he might use the money any place he wished 
The National Association of Letter Carriers has warned the carriers 
repeatedly that money is for the uniform; it is tax free and should be 
used only for uniforms, and the employee is running considerable 
risk if he uses it for something else. 

Mr. James. Does he have it actually in his hands; is it given to 
him, or how are the bills paid? 

Mr. Lyons. No; it is given to him and the employee pays the bills. 
He gives us a receipt from the uniform company, a bill from them for 
the items purchased. We have had a few cases where the employee 
showed the receipt, obtained the uniform allowance and returned the 
uniform for refund to the manufacturer. The Chief Inspector in- 
formed me they have uncovered several of those cases. 

Mr. James. I have no great feeling about it one way or another, as 
a matter of fact, but I do believe if the man was given $100 and, in 
consideration of being given the $100, he had to appear at all times 
acceptable in the judgment of the postmaster and, if he did not, there 
would be no right of appeal ociene that $100 was in his hands, that 
would go further toward having the employees appear at all times in 
a better condition. 

Mr. Lyons. It certainly would be somewhat easier from the 
administrative standpoint to be able to do that. At the same time, 
however, the Department would not be able to assure Congress that 
the $100 was actually in fact spent for uniforms. As I| said before, 
we have not developed the figures fully yet, but there may be a 
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different amount that is reasonable in Florida, say, than in Minnesota 
where it is necessary to purchase overcoats, as well as other additional 
equipment. 

[ am not sure whether we can justify $100 under the very different 
climatic conditions we have in this country. 


COMPARISON OF SALARIES WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. James. Now, Mr. Lyons, earlier in the day in discussing 
salaries of the higher echelons in the Post Office Department, you 
said that some of the employees in the higher positions were getting 
salaries that were. considerably less than they might in private in- 
dustry. I think we were talking about people in the $11,000 and 
$12,000 bracket. Accountants were particularly discussed at that 
time. Of course, I think getting better money than that $11,000 or 
$12,000 bracket depends upon a man landing right, in the matter of 
time and place, rather than any question of his skill or ability. In 
other words, I am trying to say that a man with expert skill that 
might “fit into’? some wonderful spot, and get ahead faster, but what 
I want to ask you is this: The men in private industry do not have 
any great degree of job security but in the post office all of those 
people have that, do they not, to partly compensate them for the 
difference between what is paid in the Post Office Department and 
what they might be able to get in private industry? 

Mr. Lyons. Job security in the postal service certainly is an ad- 
vantage. However, the capable professional man has pretty good job 
security in private industry also and the rates are fairly well fixed in 
the national market, say, for such professions as mechanical engineers, 
CPA’s with certain academic training and experience, and those rates 
do not vary a great deal from one part of the country to another, 
because there is a continual shortage of those properly trained men. 
So you are battling a national market, in effect and, quite frankly, 
I think the cost of increasing the higher level salaries to the Govern- 
ment would be relatively small because we do not have so many of 
those kind of people. And the return to the Government would be 
very great to be able to compete, generally speaking—not completely, 
because I do not think it would be necessaryfor the Government to 
go that high—but to compete a little more favorably with private 
industry than we are presently able to do. 

Of course we do require some accountants and other professional 
men above the average skill. 

Mr. James. Now the sum of $11,000 or $12,000 was mentioned. 
A man with the kind of skill that might be required in private industry, 
but not a member of a firm of accountants or engineers, would he be 
likely to expect much more than $12,000 or $13,000 in private industry? 

Mr. Lyons. I think Mr. Stans could probably answer that better 
than I could. 

Mr. Srans. I left my accounting firm just 3 months ago, Mr. 
James, to come into the Post Office Department and I can tell you 
that skilled accountants are perhaps one of the scarcer commodities 
in the country, except for some of the specialized engineering fields, 
and I would say on the average I believe the man in Government 
could get a fourth to a third more than his Government salary if he 
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went in a public accounting firm in industry, even at the level you 
mentioned. 

Mr. James. And not as a member of the accounting firm. 

Mr. Stans. Not as a member of the accounting firm. 

Mr. JAmMns. But as an employee? 

Mr. Srans. As an employee; yes. 


DEPRECIATION IN LEASE-PURCHASE CONTRACTS 


Mr. James. There is another matter that came up a little while 
ago that was interesting, about these lease-purchase post offices. 
The owner of the post office from whom you lease and eventually 
who hands you over, free of charge, the post office at the end of 20 
years, during that 20 years he is the owner and, as such, he can take 
depreciation for tax purposes amounting probably to 2 percent of 
the cost. 

Mr. Kies. This is one of our difficulties at the moment. We are 
trying to write our contracts in such a way that they will be inter- 
preted as an installment purchase. We are meeting tomorrow, as a 
matter of fact, to try to determine how that contract may be done. 
However, this is a matter for Internal Revenue to determine in the 
final analysis. 

Mr. James. To do the thing with exact justice to the Government 
and to the man, the rate of rental should be reduced as time goes on, 
should it not, if he is going to get 2 percent back by way of tax deduc- 
tions. 

Mr. Kies. The rental is constant, but there is a diminishing princi- 
pal as each payment pays something off against the principal and the 
declining outstanding balance is the part oa which he earns interest. 

Mr. James. In making the rental agreement, you are showing an 
awareness of the fact, I hope, that he is able to charge depreciatior 
at a rather substantial rate over the 20 years. 

Mr. Kies. I am quite sure it works out that way. 

Mr. Gary. Gentlemen, I apologize for running so long; but since 
this was general questioning I did not want to bring all of you gentle- 
men from the Department back up here tomorrow. 

We will take up administration at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Stans. I assume from now on we will follow the schedule of 
dealing with specific bureaus and the Postmaster General and I need 
not be here unless you call us at any time you would like to ask further 
questions. 


Mr. Gary. Yes. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1956. 


ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH D. COOPER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ROBERT K. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR, HEADQUARTERS SERVICES 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

NORMAN R. ABRAMS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS 

M. W. BANTON, CHIEF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 

M. B. FEIMSTER, DIRECTOR, WORK METHODS DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE CHIEF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 

EUGENE J. LYONS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ARTHEMUS E. WEATHERBEE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
PERSONNEL 

ABE McGREGOR GOFF, SOLICITOR 

EDWARD M. TAMULEVICH, ADMINISTRATIVE AIDE, OFFICE OF 
THE SOLICITOR 

DAVID H. STEPHENS, CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY CONTROLLER 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate) 1957 estimate 


Program by activities 


1. Executive direction - ---- en i aha $2, 714, 186 $3, 236, 000 $5, 525, 000 
2. Personnel administration - -- = “ 627, 763 682, 000 682, 000 
3. Legal service pawns : ? 1, 134, 307 1, 258, 400 1, 372, 000 
4. Inspection service v5 a oe 10, 226, 763 12, 142, 600 12, 421, 000 
5, Training and instruction ab i Sicimetapslnie simcie 651 pouch: . ; 
Total obligations - - - --.-.- pte ae i ak ae 14, 703, 670 17, 319, 000 20, 000, 000 
Financing | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. ike weddile 1, 729, 201 
Unobligated balance no longer available ---.-.-..-_- 1, 279, 929 
Appropriation (adjusted) - - -- ; = 17, 712, 800 16, 290, 200 | 20, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 5 4 1, 028, 800 
Appropriation (adjusted) is derived as follows: | 
Appropriation __-_------ Lemame sées 19, 491, 100 15, 500, 000 20, 000, 000 
Transferred (68 Stat. 144) from- 
“Operations, Post Office’ = pwasies RN gga An eh eb 
“Transportation, Post Office’’_ -- Baoes 739, 500 
“Facilities, Post Office’’- 3 . 7aUD 1c ones 
Transferrea to ‘‘ Finance, Post Office’ (68 Stat. 144)___._- — 4, 702, 800 
Transferrea (69 Stat. 72) from 
‘““Transportation, Post Office’’- - bedi bette 247, 200 


“Facilities, Post Office’... -- ; ben aaa ss 543, 000 


rot: 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


rotal number of permanent positions 1, 813 2, 008 2. 034 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 5 5 
Average number of all employees 1, 803 1, 988 2. 001 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 820 2, 008 2, 034 
A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $5, 655 $6, 160 $6, 284 
Average grade GS-8.0 GS-8.2 GS-8.3 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $6, 093 $6, 666 $6, 806 
11 Personal services 
Permanent positions $10, 876, 882 $12, 664, 731 $13, 282, 784 
Positions other than permanent 35, 389 3, 405 131 
Regular pay ibove 52-week base 10, 713 BR. RAS 
Payment above basic rates 50, 993 44, 320 37, 794 
Other payments for personal services 2. O86 2.100 2 100 
Total personal services 10, 976, 063 12. 803. 501 13. 376. 109 
Travel 1, 252, 877 1, 861, 177 1, 803, 200 
3 Transportation of things 44. 483 &3. O75 81, 333 
04 Communication services 100, 210 100. 776 101. 310 
Rents and utility services : 42. 52S 45. 000 19. 000 
Printing and reproduction 65, 454 78, 194 78, 587 
07 Other contractual services 635, 052 852, 000 1. 754. 000 
Services performed by other agencies 109, 156 86, OSO R3. 872 
08 Supplies and materials 212, 303 194, 651 213, O55 
09 Equipment 340, 152 209, 000 1, 453, 000 
1 Refunds, awards, and indemnities O08. 977 1, 002, 842 1.002. 979 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 41 2, 703 9 565 
Total obligations 14, 703, 670 17, 319, 000 2). 000. 000 


RECONCILIATION OF EstTIMATE TO CURRENT APPROPRIATION 

Mr. Gary. Gentlemen, this morning we will consider the requests 
for administration. At this point we will insert page 14 of the justi- 
fications in the record. 


(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation, 1956_____-- peek atic Bs ates ectegs $15, 500, 000 
Transfer from: 
Transportation, 1956 (funds) sinscunc Seat; OO 
Facilities, 1956 (functions) _______- Bice 543, 000 790, 200 
Adjusted appropriation, 1956______- Ss ddeeoswuse: . Zoe 
Estimated supplemental for pay increase, 1956_._....----- . 1, 028, 800 
Lotel-onpugations, 195622..cc<ccceccolessu cs BAS cee 7, 319, 000 
Patimated obligations: 1057... c. <2... scence cece sssens. 20,000, 000 


Estimated increase in obligations, fiscal year 1957 _ - 


, 681, 000 
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Analysis of estimated increase or decrease in obligations 


Increase or 


” x , O54 | Os7 
Activity 1956 1957 decrease (—) 
Executive direction: 
Postmaster General, salaries $416, 500 $426, 000 $9, 500 
Executive assistant to the Deputy Postmaster General, | 
salaries i 206, 000 207, 000 | 1, 000 
Headquarters services 2 1, 289, 000 1, 278, 000 | —11, 000 
Chief Industrial Engineer, salaries 522, 500 632, 000 | 109, 500 
Research and development expense 802, 000 | 2, 982, 000 2, 180, 000 
| 
Subtotal 3, 236, 000 | 5, 525, 000 2, 289, 000 
Administration of personnel 682, 000 | 682, 000 
Legal service___- 1, 258, 400 1, 372, 000 | 113, 600 
Inspection service: | 
Chief Postal Inspector, salaries 800, 600 812, 000 11, 400 
Inspection service (field 11, 342, 000 11, 609, 000 | 267, 000 
Subtotal . 12, 142, 600 12, 421, 000 278, 400 
Total administration 17, 319, 000 20, 000, 000 2, 681, 000 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Gary. It appears from these justifications that the appropria- 
tion for 1956 was $15,500,000; the appropriation adjusted for 1956 
and including appropriation for supplementals was $17,319,000, and 
the estimate for 1957 is $20 million. There is an increase over the 
adjusted appropriation of $2,681,000. 

Mr. Bruce, do you want to summarize this estimate for us? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for ‘““Administration,”’ 
which includes all costs for the Office of the Postmaster General and 
related services for the central office in Washington, as well as the 
Bureau of Personnel, the Solicitor’s Office, the research and develop- 
ment program, and Inspection Service, provides an increase of 
$2.681.000 in 1957 over 1956. Of this increase, $355,500 is for the 
pay increase. . 

The increase of $2,325,500 is primarily for the research and develop- 
ment program which is for $2,180,000 over that provided for 1956. 

The only new personnel involved here are for 15 positions in the 
Office of Solicitor which will be covered in detail at the time he sup- 
ports his justifications. 

Virtually the entire increase is related to the research and develop- 
ment program for 1957. 


Executive DIRECTION 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Gary. The first item under ‘“Administration”’ is the Postmaster 
General’s Office and there the appropriation for 1956 is $416,500. 
You are asking for $426,000 for 1957, which is an increase of $9,500. 

What is the purpose of that increase? 

Mr. Cooper. That increase is because in the previous year the staff 
in the Office of the Postmaster General was added to at different times 
throughout the vear and did not represent a full-year cost. This now 
brings it up to a full-year cost basis. 


to 
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Mr. Gary. You are not asking for any additional personnel? 

Mr. Cooper. We are not asking for any additional positions. 

Mr. Gary. Your justifications do show that the average number of 
positions for 1956 was 50.4 and you are asking for an average number 
of 52.2 in 1957. 

Mr. Cooper. That is because of the partial man-years that we had 
in the previous year and this, again, brings it up to a full- year basis, 

Mr. Gary. Did you have any transfer to this item last year 

Mr. Coorrr. We transferred three positions from the isis of 
Post Office Operations to this account. It was an internal transfer 
among the bureaus. 


TRANSFERS TO ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Gary. I notice in your justifications that for administre ation 
as a whole you transferred $247,200 from “Transportation” to “Ad- 
ministration,” and you transferred $543,000 from ‘Facilities’ to 
‘‘Administration.”’ Was any of that transfer used for the Postmaster 
General’s Office? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. A part of it—$113,881—was transferred 
to this Office. 

Mr. Gary. What were the reasons for these transfers, Mr. Bruce? 

Mr. Bruce. The $542,000 represented the transfer of an entire 
function from the Bureau of Facilities to “Administration.” At that 
time we had all of the equipment and supplies rolled up into one 
account in ‘Facilities’? and we pulled it out for the central office 
costs in order to separate it from field costs. 

Mr. Gary. What was the function? 

Mr. Bruce, Miscellaneous printing and supply items and sort of 
a catchall, “Equipment and repair services,” and items of that type 
for the central office, that run into quite a few million dollars in the 
field, and this was formerly a part of that. We did not think it was 
properly a fac ‘ilities item and we pulled it out and put it under ‘‘Ad- 
ministration”’ in the office of Mr. Cooper. 

The $247,200 was scattered among a number of accounts. I do not 
have that specific detail here. I can get it. I only have the re- 
capitulation. 

Mr. Gary. It was seattered among several accounts in ‘‘Adminis- 
tration’’? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And that was just transferred to make up deficits in 
other departments? 

Mr. Bruce. It was transferred to make up what we considered 
could possibly be a deficit for the remainder of the year and we had 
money we thought would probably be available in other accounts 
a relatively small item—and in order to make the accounts whole 
the money was transferred from other appropriations. 

Mr. Gary. Will you insert at this point in the record a statement 
showing the accounts to which it was distributed? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 
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Distribution to accounts of transfer from Transportation 


Account Amount 
Postmaster General, expenses Aen tees $113, 881 
Executive Assistant to Deputy Postmaster General_________-___-_-- —3, 212 
Headquarters services__ _- es 16, 925 
Chief industrial engineer- : ‘a a aR ee ae 1, 200 
Bureau of Personnel aire : ; 5 ae oe oe 2, 389 


Legal service ri seken hart cheapie ces ti Ped ds 114, 922 
Chief Inspector, salaries_ BGS dt een eae de hata. Sek 1, 760 
Inspection Service (field) _ - ; Sa lilacceck - 665 

Net transfers ___- iy — : .. 247, 200 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Gary. How many positions were added to the Postmaster 
General’s Office in 1956? 

Mr. Cooper. Seven positions. 

Mr. Gary. And what were they for? 

Mr. Cooper. There was one Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General for his immediate personal staff and a deputy to that position. 
That accounted for two of them. We then added two additional 
staff vacancies for planning purposes last year, which we have still 
retained as a buffer against some of the increased workload which has 
constantly taken place in the Office of the Postmaster General, due to 
the increasing pressures of work we have over there, in order to cut 
down on some excessive staff overtime and weekend work that has 
been going on. But that has not been activated on those two 
positions. 

We increased the staff of the Office of the Postmaster General by 
three additional personnel. Those are the ones who were transferred 
from the Bureau of Post Office Operations in connection with the 
central administration of the regional program. The regional pro- 
gram first got started in the Bureau of Post Office Operations by setting 
up regionalization for activities of that Bureau and then as regional- 
ization developed to the point where it prevailed in all the bureaus, 
the staff engaged in that activity were transferred into the Office of 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Gary. You are asking for $1,000 increase in ‘‘Travel, delegates, 
executive and liaison committee.”’ 

Mr. Cooper. That is for our participation in the Postal Union of 
the Americas and Spain. 

Mr. Gary. No; you have eliminated that. You say there are no 
meetings this year, so that item has been eliminated—$5,000. But 
you are increasing travel by $1,000. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Coorer. We do have membership on committees and these 
committees call meetings from time to time and that small item was 


budgeted to take care of such expenses. It is also to take care of 


expenses that are anticipated in connection with meetings of the 

advisory board to pay for the travel of the Advisory Board members. 
Mr. Gary. What is happening with that Advisory Board now? 
Mr. Cooper. The advisory board just had one meeting and there 

may be another meeting early this spring, in which they reviewed 
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programs of the Post Office Department and consulted with the Post- 
master General and his staff on actual progress that had been made 
since their last meeting which was held last fall. 

Mr. Gary. How often do they meet? 

Mr. Cooper. They plan to meet at least quarterly. They have 
not been able to meet on that schedule because of the difficulty in 
bringing together the advisory board members from the various parts 
of the country in which they live. They are all very active, but they 
met several times last vear. 

Mr. Gary. How is the attendance at the meetings? 

Mr. Coorrer. At the meeting last time, held several weeks ago, 
there were 6 out of the 7 members present. One member could not 
make it because of a prior engagement. 

Mr. Gary. Do you know exactly how many meetings they held 
last year? 

Mr. Cooper. The advisory board met twice last vear. 

Mr. Gary. That is during the calendar year? 

Mr. Cooper. That is during the calendar year—June 22 and 
December 8. 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Cooper, who are the members of the advisory 
board? 

Mr. Coorrer. Mr. John S. Coleman, president of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Richard J. Gray, president 
of the Building and Construction Trade Department, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Rowland Jones, Jr., 
president of the American Retail Federation, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Charles M. White, chairman of the board of the Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. J. H. S. Ellis of the Kudner Agency, 
New York City; Mr. J. R. Howard, president of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; and Mr. Richard E. Berlin, president of the Press Corp. 
of New York City. 

Mr. Canrietp. When they serve in an advisory capacity, on what 
basis are they paid? 

Mr. Cooper. They are paid at the rate of $50 per day as provided 
for in the law. 

Mr. Canrietp. And you tell the committee they met several times 
this last year? 

Mr. Cooper. They met twice this last year. 

Mr. Canrretp. Do you know whether any other meetings are 
projected at this time? 

Mr. Cooper. We bave a note in the tickler file to explore in 
February the possibility of another meeting at that time, or shortly 
thereafter. We do try each quarter to assemble the board. 


EXPENSES OF POSTAL UNIONS 


Mr. Canrietp. Do I understand, Mr. Cooper, that the $5,000 
allowance for travel and other expenses of delegates designated to 
represent the Post Office Department at executive and liaison com- 
mittee meetings and at the Congress of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain has been deleted? 

Mr. Cooper. It has been deleted because a full meeting of the 
Congress is not planned again this coming fiscal year. 
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Mr. Canrie.p. Briefly, for the record, what is the function of that 
Congress? 

Mr. Cooprr. That Congress brings together the American nations 
of North and South America, and Spain into a Postal Union. In 
many respects it is sumilar to the Universal Postal Union, but takes 
up Western Hemisphere problems which are unique for consideration 
by it. 

Mr. Canrretp. When you refer to ‘Universal Postal Union,”’ 
what do you mean? 

Mr. Coorrr. That is the Postal Union to which most of the na- 
tions of the world belong 

Mr. CanFie.p. Is that called Universal or International? 

Mr. Cooper. It is Universal. UPU is the way it is referred to. 

Mr. Canrietp. How often does that union have meetings? 

Mr. Cooper. They met in Switzerland last fall. 


FUNCTIONS OF ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Abrams, perhaps at this point you could tell 
us for the record just what the functions and responsibilities of this 
advisory commission are. 

Mr. Aprams. Mr. Canfield, at each meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee the Postmaster General and his deputy make a complete report 
of the overall operations of the postal service as far as policy matters, 
top level matters, are concerned. Each of the bureau heads appear 
before that committee and review their record of past performance 
and project for discussion of the committee their proposals for the 
future operations of the Post Office, in line with our research and en- 
gineering development facilities and every phase of our operation, is 
discussed before that committee. And we have their questions and 
advice and help on any of the developments that come up during our 
discussion. It is wholly advisory. 

Mr. Canrretp. Among other things, does this advisory committee 
go into the subject of rates? 

Mr. Asrams. Rates are discussed. 

Mr. CanrFretp. Rate increases? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CanFieLp. Would you know whether that committee has 
taken any particular position with regard to the problem of paying 
the freight? 

Mr. Aprams. Mr. Canfield, in answer to your question about 
rates, I believe a resolution was passed by the advisory board recom- 
mending our proposals for rate increases at this last meeting. 

Mr. CanFievp. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, under ‘Executive direction, Post- 
master General’ it says: 

This estimate provides for salaries, travel, and related expenses of the Post- 
master General, Deputy Postmaster General, advisory board, and other em- 
ployees in the immediate offices of the Postmaster General and Deputy Post- 
master General. 

In reading that, you get the impression that advisory board mem- 
bers are employees of the Department. Shouldn’t it be made clear 
that they are not employees of the Post Office Department? 
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Mr. Coorrr. Technically they are employed by the United States 
Government in the executive branch and they are employees of the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. Passman. Members of the advisory board are employees of the 
Post Office Department? ‘ 

Mr. Coopgr. You might want to refer that to our Solicitor. It is 
a technical point. 

Mr. Passman. I know; but are they permanent employees of the 
Post Office Department? 

Mr. Coorrr. No, they are not permanent employees of the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. PassMan. By reading this you get the impression that members 
of the advisory board are permanent employees of the Post Office 
Department, because ‘advisory board’’ is listed between Deputy 
Postmaster General and other employees in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Cooper. For the purposes of the committee, they are not 
included in the 52.2 average man-years of employment. 

Mr. Passman. That I understand, of course, but when the public 
reads the hearings, they will get the impression that the members of 
the advisory board are permanent employees of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Steminski. I think that is a very good point; because, in this 
conflict of interest subject matter now before the electorate, the 
statute states you are not in conflict unless you have a substantial 
interest in a firm angling for a contract with the Government. I 
wonder if the press has not failed to cite that part of the statute, which 
would cause less fear in the minds of many businessmen? At the 
present moment, I think the feeling is that if you are in any way 
connected with the Government, even if you earn one $50 check for 

1 day’s advisory work, the conflict of interest clause might apply 
i ther you have a miniscule interest in a firm angling for a contract, 
or not. 

It would appear that businessmen could be put in fear through this 
lack of clarity on the ‘‘substantial interest”’ part of the conflict of inter- 
est statute. Communism implies business men and profits are wrong. 
Our government and way of life does not. I hope this discussion will 
help clear that up. What is meant by “substantial interest’’? If 
these men are called technical employees of the Government, they 
are automatically foreclosed, under the present understanding of the 
statute, from engaging concurrently in Government work and. private 
enterprise. 

Mr. Cooper. With permission of the committee, we will correct 
the language in the record so as to make it clear that they are not 
emplovees. 

Mr. PassmMan. Some of these advisory board members are out- 
standing businessmen of America; are they not? 

Mr. Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. They head very large companies and are just acting 
in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. I think it would be of interest to the public to know 
that: and unless you cleared it up they would not know that. 
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Mr. Cooprr. They attend these meetings at great sacrifice to 
themselves. They are all very busy men. We have to work many 
weeks in advance in order to get some of their time. 

Mr. Steminskr. On the one hand, we are so anxious to avoid com- 
munism and everybody is more or less on guard against that; vet, in 
effect, do we not carry out the meaning of Red ‘when you put the 
businessman in fear of a charge of “conflict of interest” if they so 
much as receive a penny from Uncle Sam and if as a citizen of the 
United States he gets a contract, that is a conflict of interest. We 
have to clear that up because nobody is trying to adopt a principle of 
the Reds. 

Mr. James. [ would like to ask how the members of this advisory 
board are appointed and by whom. 

Mr. Coorer. The members of the advisory board are nominated 
by the President and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
appointed by him. 

Mr. Gary. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Murray. I have no questions; but I wonder if the reporter 
would just note my attendance. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Gary. The next item is on page 17 “Executive Assistant to 
the Deputy Postmaster General,’’ where there appears to be an in- 
crease of $1,000. Will you explain that increase? 

Mr. Coorrr. That increase is explained by $516 to take care of 
the automatic operation of within-grade salary increases provided for 
by law, and $484 in travel expense. 

Mr. Gary. The justifications show that in 1956 your average num- 
ber of positions was 25.1; whereas, in 1957, they are only 24.9. There 
is a reduction in the average eyes of positions and an increase in 
the salary item. It is small, it is true, but what is the reason for 
that? 

Mr. Coorrr. The employment mix changed during that period and 
there were some employees in the higher grades and some emplovees 
in the lower grades moved out. The s salary increases that take place 
automatically also serve gradually to increase the amount. 

Mr. Gary. According to the justifications, at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1956, the Offices of Special Assignments and Records 
Management, having seven employees, were transferred to this account 
from Headquarters Services Personnel, account No. 108. What was 
the reason for that transfer? 

Mr. Cooper. That was an internal shift to clearly allocate the 
responsibilities on a functional basis. The record management func- 
tion was not identifiable with the Headquarters Services and it was 
transferred out of that so that it could be identified with the program 
for accounting purposes more clearly. 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES 
Mr. Gary. Are there any questions? If not, the next item is 


‘Headquarters Services” and that shows a decrease of $11,000. I 
am very glad to see the decrease. You might explain it, however. 
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Mr. Cooper. I am going to ask Mr. Friedman to explain that and 
he will tell you it is an actual decrease and we hope to have more of 
them. 

Mr. Frirepman. Mr. Chairman, the reason for the decrease was 
that Headquarters Services supports the bureaus and offices of the 
Department in discharging their assigned functional responsibilities. 
With the decentralization program, the decrease in personnel at the 
Department, we naturally spend less money because there are fewer 
people to support. We repair fewer pieces of equipment; we buy 
fewer items of office supplies; we do things in the interest of conserving 
funds because with a declining population to serve we naturally would 
have fewer items of expenditure. And that shows a decrease. And 
we are looking at all of our expenditures to reduce them to the mini- 
mum, so that we do not expend funds for supplies and equipment 
which will not be used. 

Mr. Gary. That means, though, that part of the services you have 
been rendering at Headquarters are now transferred to the regional 
and district offices and you would probably have an increase in those 
offices. 

Mr. FrimrpMan. The cause of our decrease was tied up with the 
regionalization program. Our supplies are the normal supplies out 
of the central supply room, the central duplicating service, the central 
messenger service, the central procurement of typewriters, adding 
machines, and things of that type. We do not have any functions to 
transfer to the field, but as the bureaus transfer functions to the field 
people go out and we no longer have need to provide for typewriters, 
stationery, and things of that type. 

Mr. Gary. They do have to be provided for in the field, however. 

Mr. FriepMan. That is correct. And that is provided for by the 
regional management. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EMPLOYEES COVERED BY SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. Passman. I want to clear up one thing at this point which is 
on every page—social-security taxes. What percentage of the postal 
personnel would come under social security and pay social-security 
taxes rather than the regular retirement? 

Mr. Bruce. I do not know precisely the percentage. I could find 
that out. But it runs about 3 or 4 million dollars a year and involves 
all employees appointed after a certain date and who are not on the 
regular classified rolls. We probably have 100,000 people who are 
not on the regular classified rolls and a portion of those are subject to 
social security. 

Mr. PassmMan. At some future date if they should become classified 
employees of the Post Office Department, then they would start paying 
in retirement and be relieved of paying social security, would they not? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. And what would be done with the amount of social- 
security taxes already paid in? 

Mr. Bruce. I do not know. 

Mr. PassMAN. Would it be transferred over to their credit? 

Mr. Bruce. It is not transferable. 

Mr. Gary. They would draw from both, would they not? 
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Mr. Bruce. I think under the law they would eventually draw 
from both. 

Mr. PassMan. I brought that up for this reason, the great majority 
of the American people are under the impression that the postal 
employees have their own retirement system. It is true that the 
classified postal employees come under the retirement system. How- 
ever, when they see listed in the justifications funds for social-security 
taxes, they may be under the impression that the employees are 
drawing both. I do think it is something which I will mention on the 
floor in order to clear it up, that only temporary employees pay social 
security, and that when they are transferred to permanent status, or 
they are transferred to the permanent rolls, they are on a different 
basis and are under the retirement system instead of social security. 

Mr. James. There are many categories of persons now covered 
under social security who are in the same boat, such as part-time 
employees, household servants, and like groups. It is not certain 
that any important part of these will ever become classified employees. 
They are frequently temporary employees or overtime emplovees. 

Mr. Passman. That is true, but vou do have a certain number of 
them who are daily, weekly, or monthly emplovees who are being 
transferred from temporary status to permanent status. 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Passman. Then they automatically go under the retirement 
system when they are transferred. 

Mr. Asrams. Yes, but some of them would never go there. 

Mr. PassMan. But presumably the great majority of them would 
eventually get under the retirement system. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Canrietp. Will vou vield, Mr. Passman? 

Mr. Passman. Yes. 

Mr. CanFieLp. I am glad that the gentleman from Louisiana has 
raised this question and developed this record. At the same time, | 
think it is both the right and the duty of witnesses appearing for an 
executive establishment when such a question is raised to give this 
answer, that the situation is caused by the action of Congress, in all 
fairness to them. 

Mr. Passman. I think the record ought to indicate that and, on 
the other hand the record ought to indicate that there are temporary 
employees who are paying social-security tax and if and when they 
become permanent employees they are automatically placed on the 
postal-retirement program. I mention that for this resaon, that the 
public may be under the impression that they can either be under 
social security or come under retirement. I think the record should 
indicate that once they are permanent employees that they must go 
into the postal retirement system. ‘That is the record I wanted to 
make. 

Mr. Gary. This came about largely, as I understand it, back in 
1950 when the Whitten amendment was adopted which prevented 
the employment of permanent employees, and in order to take care 
of these temporary employees who were being employed at that time 
Congress put them under social security, and the situation remains, 
but it is true in all walks of life. You take a railroad man who has 
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had employment outside of a railroad, he comes under social security. 
He has railroad retirement and social sec urity both. It is possible 
for him to come under three different systems, Post Office Depart- 
ment retirement, railroad retirement, and social security if he worked 
under all of the systems. 

Mr. Passman. Under the present laws this temporary employee 
would have to put in six full quarters before he would ever be eligible 
to draw any social security. If he paid into social security for 5 
quarters and then became a permanent employee of the postal service 
then, of course, he would never receive any part of the amount he 
paid in for 5 quarters, and it would delay his retirement by the same 
number of quarters with the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Bruce. Under the classified system for that 1 quarter he can 

back and repay that, he can pick up the 5 pay periods lost and 
pay that to the classified system and pick up the time. 

Mr. Passman. But he would not pick a check up from the social- 
security division? 

Mr. Bruce. That is right. 

Mr. Passman. But so far as the amount he paid in for social security 
is concerned he could never recover any part of it? 

Mr. Bruce. That is right, and if he qualifies for social security he 
can receive benefits under that system. 

Mr. Passman. That is all. 


NUMBER OF POSTAL WORKERS ENGAGED IN OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Canrisip. Do you have any estimate of the number of postal 
workers who engage in outside employment? 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir; we do not have, Mr. Canfield, and I do not 
believe there would be any records at all in the Department that would 
cover that type of duty. 

Mr. Aprams. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Mr. PassMan. On the record. May I ask what part or percentage 
of group life insurance is paid by the postal employee and what 
percentage is paid by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Brucn. It is 25 cents, I believe, per thousand for a pay period. 
We pay half the amount that the employee pays. 

Mr. PassmMan. In other words, it is on an even matching basis? 

Mr. Brucr. No; they pay 2 parts and we pay 1 part. We pay 
half of what they pay. We pay one-third of the total amount. 

Mr. PassmMan. One-third? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Mr. PassMan. Referring to transportation of household goods, 
what type of household goods does the Post Office Department have 
to transport? 
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Mr. Bruce. In the case of employees that we transfer between 
regions for the benefit of the Government, we pay for the movement 
of the employee’s personal household goods. 

Mr. PassmMan. Is that a new item in the annual appropriation? 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir; that has been in effect for quite a few years. 
It has only been a particular item with us since we started regionalizing 
because prior to that we had no need to transfer very many employees, 
except in the Inspection Service. 

Mr. Passman. I know it is used in the other departments of the 
Government. Iam speaking of the amount listed for transportation 
of household effects of Post Office Department employees. Is this 
not a new item? 

Mr. Bruce. It is not a new item, but we have never had oecasion to 
use it very much before. 

Mr. Gary. Are there any further questions? If not we will pro- 
ceed with the next item. 


CHIEF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


The next item is “Chief industrial engineer,” and there we have an 
increase of $109,500. The appropriation for 1956 was $522,500, and 
$652,000 is requested for 1957. Will vou please explain the basis for 
that increase? 

Mr. Abrams. Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to say that on 
my left is Mr. Banton. Mr. Banton is our chief engineer in charge of 
research and development. Mr. Feimster on my right is the Director 
of the Work Methods Division of the Research and Engineering 
Department. I think most of vou know them. 

The $80,000 increase in salaries, Mr. Chairman, as shown there is 
for the addition of slightly over 10 man-vears, or 10 men that we 
anticipate putting into the Research and Engineering Development 
Department for the purpose of speeding up our field development 
research, also expediting work, on contracts, on our new types of 
equipment. 

I would like to use that additional group also for what | might term 
field erash groups to go out to a spot where we want to do a large 
mechanization or development program and follow it up quickly and 
use any number of people, 3 or 5, to go in on those areas. 

We have found in the decentralization a growing demand from the 
field at various areas for quick engineering help. As it stands today 
we do not have enough men to follow our normal research and develop- 
ment program and give the assistance in the field that we feel that the 
field should have. 

FUNCTIONS OF BUREAI 


Mr. Gary. This is a relatively new Bureau, is it not? 

Mr. ABrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. When was it established? 

Mr. Banron. Approximately November 1, 1953. 

Mr. Gary. And what are its functions? 

Mr. Aprams. Its functions are the development of engineering 
research projects for the purpose of more expeditiously moving the 
mail and establishing economies by mechanization and automation 
in the post offices throughout the country. 
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Mr. Gary. Is your automotive. engineer under this department? 

Mr. Aprams. That is under “Facilities,” sir. You are speaking of 
the motor-vehicle phase? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Aprams. That is under “Facilities.” However, Mr. Chair- 
man, On new types of vehicles, what we term functional vehicles, the 
Research and Engineering Department makes a comprehensive study 
of design, type, and utility of all types of vehicles and test runs of 
those vehicles. One or two or three of them are built, checking the 
engineering features and features that give advantage to the operator 
of that vehicle and makes recommendation then to Facilities for pro- 
curement of those vehicles after full test of them. 

Mr. Canrieip. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COORDINATION OF BUREAUS 


Mr. Murray. I think the statement has been made that this De- 
partment was founded in December 1953, and the purpose of the 
Department was to conduct research for the more economical and 
efficient handling of the mail in connection with automation and other 
industrial developments. 

| was wondering if there has been any coordination between Re- 
search and Development and Operations and Facilities. I recall 
when I started out in the law business I worked for a big corporation, 
one “ our biggest, that had a program of decentralization going on, 
and then because of mechanical de ‘velopments it resulted in a pro- 
gram of centralization rather than decentralization. I was wondering 
if that coordination is going on? 

Mr. ABprams. Our work with Facilities is completely integrated on 
the proposal of any new large facility. 

It starts out initially with the Bureau of Operations requesting 
space for the handling of mail due to the volume involved. That 
is the initial request. 

It is then turned over to Research and Engineering for a study 
of the space sol ‘ania: We notify Facilities. We also 
check the mail flow as to whether or not the area meets requirements 
from the standpoint of mail flow and the types of mail handled. 
Next it goes to Facilities. They then have to locate the area in 
which we are going to put the building. They give the floor plan 
of that building, indicating the construction layout. 

It then goes back to the Engineering Department for them to 
develop the type of automation, conveyors, and so forth, that they 
would put into that building along with the mechanization program, 
so it is completely integrated with anything that they do. 

Mr. Murray. Yesterday we heard testimony about a program, 
to make facilities meet population needs. In connection with the 
developments that you expect to initiate, are they being considered 
in your Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENSE 


Mr. Gary. The next item is the item of “Research and develop- 
ment expense,’ and the large increase for this whole administrative 
division seems to be in that item. There is a requested increase of 
$2,180,000. 

Will you explain to us, Mr. Abrams, the reason for that increase? 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Chairman, to date as far as we have gone ahead 
with our research and development it has now become quite apparent 
that if we are to get the economies that are necessary for the opera- 
tion of the postal service and reduce its terrific deficit we are going 
to have to use the services of outstanding engineering firms to m¢ ike 
comprehensive studies for us in the light of the objective picture we 
have now of the needs of the postal service. 

In my statement to this committee I covered some of those objec- 
tives and the needs, and we feel that this committee should be pre- 
sented with a full detailed description of all of our proposals and 
what we think they will do in the Postal Department. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINES 
FAST-MAC 


For example, earlier a question was asked about the Fast-Mac 
which is a facing and canceling machine we bave been attempting 
to develop over a 2-year period. 

For the Fast-Mac in itself—its development cost about $283,000. 
It proved to us that facing and canceling can be done automatically. 
Along with that we had to have a much more rapid canceling machine. 
That has been developed, is in use, and has proven its value. That 
was another $40,000 as part of the whole Fast-Mac program. 

The Fast-Mac has proven this to us, that it is basically sound and 
facing and canceling can be done automatically. 

We have drawn up a contract, after discussion with several large 
engineering and manufacturing companies in the United States, for 
the engineering and design which is necessary to build a prototype 
machine which is guaranteed to operate. The proposal, or, at least, 
consideration on our part, that we will, in the future, purchase about 
10 of those machines. 

Each of those machines will save us about, well, I guess, $50,000 
a year in labor. 

The Fast-Mac is an example of one of the things that this increase 
is for. 

Mr. Gary. In connection with that machine, your present situation 
is that in the large post offices you have a number of large tables. 
Incoming mail is dumped on those tables, and you now have 8 or 10 
people standing around each of those tables to simply turn all of the 
mail one way and separate the large and small envetopes, and then 
there is a tread on the side of the table which carries those envelopes 
down to the canceling machine. Under present circumstances you 
have to have a man standing at the end of the facing table to take the 
mail off of the facing table and transfer it over to the canc eling 
machine. 

I remember I saw that some years ago in Chicago, and I raised the 
question then as to whether you could not at least connect the cancel- 
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ing machine to the table so that you could do away with the necessity 
of having a man there and let the mail flow into the canceling machine 
without the assistance of somebody to take it off of one table and put 
it on another. 

As I understand it, your operation here goes much beyond that and 
you have tried to get a machine that will do the whole thing auto- 
matically. 

Mr. AsraAms. Yes, sir; that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. That will work a very substantial saving. 


TRANSORMA 


Mr. Asrams. You might be interested in knowing that Mr. Banton 
and Mr. Feimster this year went to London and over to the Netber- 
lands (Holland), Belgium, and Switzerland to review and to take 
look at all of the automatic equipment they have in those foreign 
countries. I told the committee, I think, in my first vear here 
before this Committee about the machine called the Pciaeaied. au 
machine which distributed mail outgoing primarily to predetermined 
cases. 

Mr. Gary. That is a Dutch machine? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir, that is the Transorma, the Transorma a 
Netherlands machine. They visited The Hague and saw the machine 
and came back and made a recommendation to my office that we 
purchase at least one of the machines. 

In the meanwhile, also at the suggestion of this committee, we have 
been working very closely with the Canadian Government which has 
been doing a great deal of automation and which is, in my judgment, 
considerably ahead of us. 

As recently as a few weeks ago Mr. Turnball, Deputy Postmaster 
General, I believe that is his title, of Canada visited with me and told 
me that by the middle of January they wil have their Transorma in 
and ready to operate in Canada. One of the features in dealing with 
them is the interchange of ideas, which has been most helpful to us. 
Mr. Turnball told us that they had found some weaknesses in the 
Transorma which we would have had to spend time to find had we 
bought one first. 

Mr. Banton is going up there sometime during the middle of this 
month, and they w vill have some other automatic equipment operating 
by the first week in Fe pf and I personally will go up with some 
of our staff and spend 3 or 4 days reviewing all of the automatic 
equipment which they are developing, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Where is this? 

Mr. Asrams. In Canada, in Ottawa, Canada. 

The Canadian Government has also had the benefit of our exper- 
ience with the Fast-Mac, and since that experience they have done 
some engineering themselves, and have a contract with the same 
engineering firm that we had for the production of a type of Fast-Mac. 
However the y had the advantage of our experience and in turn are 
going to give us the advantage of their research in the light of what 
we did. It is redesigned and reengineered and we feel that they will 
come up with a superior piece of equipment. 
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OPERATION OF °'FAST-MAC 


Mr. Gary. Can you give us a brief description as to just how that 
‘“Fast-Mac”’ operates, or how it will operate? 

Mr. Anrams. Well, the idea of the “Fast-Mac”’ is this, the mail 
will be brought in, bulk mail in sacks will be dumped into a container. 
The original design was a conveyor running up to a rotary drum. 
That did not prove satisfactory. The bulk mail will have to be carried 
to the machine by a conveyor, and there are several ways it can be 
better handled than with a rotary drum to throw out the large pieces 
and the flats that must be thrown out before the letter mail itself goes 
through the machine. 

The purpose of the machine, and what we anticipate it will do will 
be, as I said, the initial dumping of the mail onto a conveyor into a 
type of hopper. 

The mail will then go through a process by electronic reading of 
positioning of the stamp on the envelope, it will be automatically 
turned as if it were done by hand so that the stamp is in the correct 
position for the canceling. That will all be done automatically by 
sensing of the position of the stamp by electronic eye. From there 
it will go automatically into the canceling device. 

Today on the present machine we have which was developed, we 
have four positions so that no matter what position the stamp is in, 
as the stamp goes through the machine the electric eve senses it, and 
if it does not pick it up in the right position it will go on to the next 
position, and each one of those positions reverses and turns it over so 
that your stamp is in the proper position to go into the canceling 
machine. 

While the machine we have today in the Washington post office 
certainly does not meet our requirements I think for the time and for 
the money it was very well expended, and it certainly gave us basic 
knowledge so fundamental in further development. 

Mr. Gary. How much do you plan to spend on that project this 
next fiscal year? 

Mr. Asrams. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Aprams. $250,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. That $250,000 is in the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Banron. That is committed in the year 1956. The expenditure 
and a lot of the work will be done next year because it is about a 
70-week job. 

Mr. Gary. But vou are asking for $100,000 more for 1957. 

Mr. Banron. Yes, sir; that is right. 


COST OF AUTOMATIC MACHINES 


Mr. Gary. How much do you estimate the first usable group of 
these machines will cost? 

Mr. Anrams. When you say the first usable group of these machines 
you mean, of course, the type that will face and cancel automatically? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Aprams. I will have to ask Mr. Banton to answer that ques- 
tion. I might say that in the prototype machine, or in the actual 
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machine, of course, we realize that we are paying considerable money 
for design and research. I do not know whether there has been any 
commitment on the part of any companies that we have discussed it 
with on a price. Maybe Mr. Banton has some idea about that. 

Mr. Gary. No, what I am getting at is how much is it going to cost 
you to develop this machine. to get the first usable machine? 

Mr. Asprams. About $250,000 is guaranteed by’ the company that 
we have a contract with for the first complete working prototype. 

Mr. Gary. Then you do not know what the machines will cost 
after that? 

Mr. Aprams. Certainly, in my judgment they should cost consider- 
ably less. 

Mr. Banton. We have done quite a lot of exploratory work on that, 
and I believe these machines can be produced for between $40,000 
and $50,000. 

Mr. Gary. What proportion of the mails can be handled by these 
machines? 

Mr. Frersrer. It will be about the same ratio as letter mails are, 
but of other categories of mail about three-fourths. 


FEEDING MECHANISM 


Mr. Gary. How about your feeding mechanism? 

Mr. Frermsrer. That is one thing that is not completely developed 
yet, and it is one of our objectives for the coming year, that is to 
complete the development of a good letter-feeding mechanism. We 
have several types of feeding mechanism now, but they are not suffi- 
ciently positive and accurate to do a good job with automatic machinery. 

Mr. Asprams. Mr. Chairman, I might add that we have a contract 
at the present time with a concern which is developing that mechanism. 

Mr. Gary. Will you explain what is meant by the feeding mechan- 
ism? 

Mr. Aprams. That is delivering the mail from the sack to the 
“Fast-Mac” machine. As I said earlier the experiments we have 
made with our present “Fast-Mac” have proved to us that the feeding 
by rig vor drum was not satisfactory. 

Mr. Gary. What is the status of machines for mechanical conveying 
and oa 

Mr. Anrams. As to mechanical conveying and sorting, of course the 
sorting itself with what we know today is the Transorma machine, 
that is mechanical sorting. 

Now, in this whole program there are several facets to it. T 
reading of typed or printed mail is one phase of this to go into complete 
automation. The present contract we have with an engineering firm 
for the reading of typed and printed mail has shown us conclusively 
that it can be done. 

We have a contract and saw it demonstrated, throwine out or 
distributing one city electronically. We renewed the contract for 
another year and anticipate that during this year we can with the 
electronic eye make distribution of 15 to 20 pieces of letter mail, and 
our hope is to extend it into the future until we get a full flow of 
primary sorting of outgoing mail electronically. 
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SESTAK MACHINE 


Mr. Gary. What is the status today of the Sestak machine? 

Mr. ABrams. The Sestak machine is, I will say, unsatisfactory. 
It does not meet requirements. It is large, cumbersome, and takes 
up a terrific amount of space. The one in Washington is only used 
at Christmastime just as an added starter to help out in moving the 
huge amount of mail. Mr. Feimster is probably more familiar with 
that, I suspect, than Mr. Banton or I—certainly more than I am— 
and if he wishes to make further comment on that I would be glad 
to have him put it in the record. 

Mr. Fermster. I think we have advanced sufficiently far in me- 
chanical and electronic sorting to say that all that remains of the 
Sestak machine that might be of value to us is the conveying system, 
and we might drop back to that at some future time. 

Mr. Gary. The point is that the Sestak machine has been made 
obsolete by the development of electronics? 

Mr. Fermmsrer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Gary. And at the time the Sestak machine was perfected it 
was purely a mechanical device? 

Mr. Frrmster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Now that electronics has come along it will supplant 
a good many mechanical features and do a much better job than the 
old mechanical types. 

Mr. Frimmsrer. That is true. The Sestak machine basically is a 
combination manual and mechanical device. Actually every piece 
of mail has to be handled manually by a person when using the 
Sestak machine. Fundamentally it was a conveying system. 

Mr. Gary. What is the status of the electronic reader? 

Mr. Aprams. We have renewed the contract with the firm that 
did the actual work and, as I have stated before, we anticipate that 
we will, in the course of the next year, have the sensing of 15 to 20 
cities rather than 1 as we have at the present time. That is a 
continuing contract. 

Mr. Gary. How about the technique for reading handwritten 
mail? 

Mr. Asrams. Well, as to handwritten mail, we know of no possibility 
of reading that. That will have to be handled and read in the normal, 
present fashion. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED BY VARIOUS MACHINES 


Mr. Gary. Can you give us any idea about how much in savings 
has been effected thus far by the use of these various machines? 

Mr. Aprams. Well, to date, as far as we have gone, Mr. Chairman, 
there have been no savings in that type of equipment because we have 
not gone far enough to have it perfected and have it in the production 
line. We have expended through purchase of facilities over $2 million 
on all kinds of conveying equipment, lift trucks, and mechanical equip- 
ment, and we have had full return on that investment by the relief 
of manual work employees. 

Mr. Gary. How many years will it take to amortize both the capital 
outlay and the research and development cost in this field, do you 
think? 
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Mr. Asrams. I will ask Mr. Banton if he can make an estimate of 
that. 

Mr. Banton. It depends on what you are referring to. On the 
mechanical equipment that is curre mtly installed for operation in the 
post offices, on practically all of it we are able to get a 1-year return. 
On this other equipment, that is a long job, and I “predict that before 
you read typed and printed addresses and he indle them automatically 
it will be a period of 5 to 10 years, if we pursue it vigorously. 

Mr. Gary. Before you fully perfect it? 

Mr. Banton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And after that time it will take some little while to 
amortize the cost? 

Mr. Banton. It will take you quite some time to amortize the 
development cost, but once it is perfected your savings should be 
very substantial. 


MACHINES TO DISTRIBUTE PARCEL POST 


Mr. Gary. What other principal projects are you contemplating 
with this $2 million? 

Mr. Aprams. We have also, Mr. Chairman, the distribution of 
parcel post, and we have two projects, or, at least, we have one 
under way at the present time. That is work that we are doing on 
the American machine, and we have looked at the aan that is 
in use in London, and we propose to purchase one of those. 

Mr. Gary. How much do they cost? 

Mr. Asrams. For installation of that and getting it into operation, 
the purchase I believe is $825,000 for that foreign machine. 

Mr. Gary. For the one machine? 

Mr. Asrams. Yes, sir; for the one machine. 

Mr. Gary. Where are you going to install that? 

Mr. Asrams. We have not decided as yet where to install it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. That would be for large cities primarily? 

Mr. Anrams. Yes, sir; for large cities. As to the American one, 
which will cost about $500,000 for installation and getting it into 
= ration, we had anticipated putting that in Baltimore, the reason 
for that being the heavy amount of parcel post there. 

Mr. Gary. Will one of these do away with Niagara Falls in New 
York? 

Mr. Anrams. Well, we hope to get away from the Niagara Falls of 
parcel post in many of our larger cities. 

Mr. Gary. I might explain that in New York they have this huge 
facing where the parcel post mail comes in, and there is a conveyor 
that moves in and pushes the parcels down over this facing. At times 
there is a tremendous flow of mail coming down, and they call it 
Niagara Falls in the New York Post Office. 

Mr. Asrams. I believe in Cleveland with conveyors and chutes 
we have gotten rid of that Niagara Falls and the abuse of the packages. 

Mr. Gary. When they come down the falls they take right much 
of a beating. 

Mr. Frermsrer. I would like to add at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
that we may have to have a smaller type of slide in order to keep the 
parcels continuously feeding to the operators of these machines, 
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the people who will be feeding parcels into the machines. I think it 
is very important as far as damage to packages and handling is 
concerned. That will be worth more than e liminating the slide. 

The slide is a pretty good storage facility under some conditions 
because it keeps a supply in front of the distributors. 


CONTRACT WITH BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Mr. Anrams. Mr. Chairman, there is one other important studv 
being made, and that is a contract we have with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for a comprehensive study of all of our mail handling. That 
contract will extend over a period of 3 years. It will in no way 
conflict with any of the contracts we are letting for any of our automa- 
tion or mechanization, but will in the study, we believe, tie in each 
one of these with the others so that we will have a continuity of 
operation. 

That is quite a comprehensive study. We had several large com- 
panies in discussing the proposition, and had proposals from them for 
such a study. We finally signed a contract with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for a study which, as I say, will continue over a period of 3 years. 
I believe the second year the cost of that study will be roughly around 
$300,000. Am I right in that, Mr. Banton? 

Mr. Banton. That is about right. 

Mr. Aprams. And the third vear $500,000; is that right? 

Mr. Banton. That $500,000 ine Judes prototype machines. 

Mr. Asrams. The third year it will be about $500,000 with some 
prototype machines to be part of that expenditure. 

In addition we have an engineering firm—in fact we have three, 
one of whom has already given us a proposal for a study of the com- 
plete mechanization for handling of the bulk mail from the time it 
arrives at the platform until the time it gets up to the facing tables 
rather than handling it in the cumbersome way that we have to do 
now with hand trucks, hampers, and so forth. The engineering firm 
that has given us a proposal has made a preliminary study in New 
York. We have their proposal on New York, and they have also 
made a study of the Chicago operation, and we have a proposal on 
hand for that study. 

That is an engineering firm and not a manufacturing firm, and in 
their proposal they have assured us that the ‘vy can save a very con- 
siderable amount of money and also space by automatically convey- 
ing by any of the many different means that | are being used today— 
by vacuum, by conveyor, and so forth—so we are proceeding in that 
direction also. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CANADIAN INSPECTION TRIP 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Abrams, when are you planning your trip to 
Canada? 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Turnbill, the Deputy Postmaster General, indi- 
cated to me that early in February they would have most of their new 
equipment in operation, and | plan to go up with some members of 
the engineering staff in early February. 
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Mr. Gary. I wonder if it would not be a good idea for at least one 
member of this committee to go along with your party so that the 
committee can be informed as to what is going on in the development 
of some of these new machines. 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a splendid idea 
and I would be very happy to notify you, as chairman, of the date 
of the visit and the number of days we will spend there, and I would 
be glad to have members of this committee go along. I think it 
would be helpful to the committee and to us. 

Mr. Canriecp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asrams. I like to look upon this committee as I would look 
upon a board of directors in industry, and in industry when I went 
to the board of directors with a proposal very frequently they would 
request a trip to the area to see what I was proposing to do on the 
ground. 

Mr. Gary. That has been the policv of this committee. When 
someone sees a development of that kind he can explain it very much 
better when the matter comes on the floor of the House, ae it gives 
us a better insight into the whole postal operation. I know a lot of 
people refer to those trips as junkets, but I certainly have learned 
a lot on every trip 1 have taken, and I think the Government has 
profited from the information I have received. 

Mr. Abrams. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Canrretp. I would like to add I have never made one of those 
trips and come back to the home base refreshed. 1 have always 
come back tired out. 

Mr. Gany. Yes. 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Abrams, it must be agreed that the first real, 
honest-to-goodness program for research and development in the 
Post Office Department was started under your leadership, and | 
want to commend you and your staff for the beginnings you have 
made. 

INSPECTION TRIPS ABROAD 


Tell us about various trips abroad made by yourself, Mr. Banton, 
and Mr. Feimster to study projects developed under foreign post 
office auspices. I wonder why down through the years American 
engineering genius has not seen the opportunities in this field. Would 
you be able to make any comment on that? 

Mr. Asrams. Of course, Mr. Canfield, I ¢annot comment on why 
greater attention has not been given tO what we have known for a 
number of years has gone on in the foreign countries in the way of 
automatic handling of mail. I can recall that in my first appearance 
before you gentlemen I think you yourself, Mr. Canfield, quoted from 
a magazine article on the handling of mail by the Transorma. At 
that time when I inquired about it I was told it was a bulky piece of 
equipment and not applicable to our use because of the crowded 
facilities we have here. This vear, talking to Mr. Banton and knowing 
the Canadian people were also interested in what they were doing in 
the foreign countries, we felt we should see what they were doing, and 
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I would like to have Mr. Banton tell you briefly about what he saw 
there in regard to their operations in comparison to ours. 

Mr. CanrFiretp. I would like to have him do that, but first I would 
like to propound this further question: 


CANADIAN OPERATIONS COMPARED TO UNITED STATES OPERATIONS 


It has been stated that in some respects Canada is ahead of us. 
Is that because of enterprising private engineering work in Canada or 
has the operation in Canada remained subsidized by the Canadian 
Government? 

Mr. Aprams. I think that has something to do with it. Canada 
has kept itself on a paying basis for many, many years. We have 
not had the funds to do the kind of work they have been able to do 
in Canada. 

Mr. Canrietp. And the work that has been done in Canada has 
been done under government auspices? 

Mr. Asrams. That is right, under government auspices. 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT USED ABROAD 


Mr. CanFietp. Mr. Banton, at this point will you be good enough 
to tell us in a brief way what you found of real value in your trips 
abroad? 

Mr. Banron. We were quite impressed with the Transorma equip- 
ment in Holland, particularly in the new post office in The Hague. 
The letter mail-handling workroom of The Hague is quite an inspira- 
tion to anyone to observe. We observed it for about 2 hours one 
evening during the busy part of the day’s operation. 

Mr. Canrietp. Pardon me, can you talk a little louder? I am 
having difficulty hearing you. 

Mr. Banton. We observed that operation for about 2 hours in the 
busy part of an evening’s run of mail and there was no confusion on 
the floor, there was no one carrying mail on his arm as we do here, or 
pushing carts or boxes around. Every piece of mail was handled 
from one operation to another by mechanical means. It was a won- 
derful operation to observe. It is something that this Post Office 
Department can and I hope will follow in their footsteps and see if we 
cannot do something better than they can. I think that operation 
can be improved because the installation in The Hague was a copy of a 
similar postal installation in Zurich, Switzerland, completed in about 
1930 or 1931, probably the first fully mechanized post office in the 
world. 

In 1950 the Dutch sent a group of engineers to Zurich and they 
were there about 3 months carefully observing that operation, and 
they came back with a very much improved layout. It is quite 
possible that the operation at The Hague can be improved here if we 
made an effort to do it. 

The Transorma machine itself, its productivity is at least twice 
what we realize and I think more when we consider the savings in the 
sorting operations beyond the primary. 

The parcel post in the Netherlands is inconsequential. They do not 
have enough to make any mechanization worthwhile. The parcel 
post in Switzerland was a well mechanized unit. I do not think it is 
any better than some of our better mechanized handling in some of our 
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post offices. I think their transportation system is more standardized 
than ours, which enables them to do a better job than we can do with 
our equipment. 

The letter mail handling in Zurich is quite well mechanized but not 
as well as in The Hague. Very little mail is transported by hand 
from one operation to another. 

We spent a short time in Belgium observing the Bell mail-sorting 
machine which has been in operation in Antwerp, 1 machine about 4 
years and 1 about 2 years. That is very similar to the Transorma but 
it is considerably more extensive and more complicated. 

In London we did not see any actual operation in processing the 
parcel post that was striking because they have been busy rebuilding 
since the war, but they have a protype machine set up in the Mount 
Pleasant Post Office called the Sovex, which in my opinion is the best 
thing you can get today. You can get 20 to 30 to 40 primary sepa- 
rations if you have enough room in the building. It takes up a lot of 
room and we are busily surveying post offices that are adaptable to 
this type of machine here, but it is difficult to find a post office that is 
not too crowded to get that machine into it. We hope, in fact we will, 
find a place for one and it is my recommendation that we procure 
one. It is only by operating one that we can know how to improve 
our operations. 


AUTOMATIC READING OF ADDRESSES 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Abrams, I am intrigued by your statement 
that a method is being developed for the automatic reading of addresses 
and sorting of letter mail that is typed. Do you know about what 
percentage of letter mail is typed and what percentage is handwritten? 

Mr. Asrams. About 31 percent, I believe, of the mail is hand- 
written. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fermsrer. We do not have the exact figures but that is about 
correct. 

CADDY CARS 


Mr. Canrretp. Yesterday you told us about your efforts to lighten 
the back burden of letter carriers, and you described the caddy cars, 
which are very popular. This is within your area, is it, the develop- 
ment of that type of machine? 


Mr. ABRAmMs. Yes. 


LIGHT AND COLOR PROJECTS 


Mr. Canrie tp. How about the light and color projects in the post 
office? 

Mr. ABrams. That comes under Mr. Kieb. 

Mr. Canrrevp. So far as research is concerned? 

Mr. Aprams. We are the ones who check the post offices where 
the condition is worst and recommend that we move in with light 
and color. 

Mr. Canriexp. I recall when you had your original pilot experi- 
ment in Richmond, Va., the post-office clerks, through their leader- 
ship in Washington, reported that it was a terrific thing, and that 
the improvement in morale was very noticeable at the very outset 
and it produced an increase in the efficiency of the workers. Is that 
a matter of constant review and study? 
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Mr. Aprams. That is under constant review and study, Mr. Can- 
field. Philadelphia was another example, and we were commended 
by the employee organization for the work we did there. similar to 
that in Richmond. There is no question it raises morale, and where 
morale is high you get better results. 

Mr. Gary. It reduces accidents, too. 

Mr. Asprams. There is no question about it. It pays all along the 
l ’ g 
line. 

WORK-PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


In relation to that, I mentioned yesterday the work-performance 
standards and our studies of it, and I would like to state all we are 
trying to develop is what a reasonable workload for an employee 
should be. 

My experience is that when you try to develop a standard of per- 
formance for employees it usually points up the weaknesses of mans Lwe- 
ment and the equipment, the type of equipment, the lighting, the 
conditions under which a man works. If you compare one office with 
another with reference to efficiency in the distribution of mail, you 
will usually find that, in the office found less efficient, management 
shares responsibility because conditions are the same, and light and 
color is one of the projects that will improve efficiency. 


OUTSIDE WORK BY POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Canrreip. Along that line, Mr. Abrams, I cannot help but 
feel that a letter carrier or a clerk who gives a good day’s work in the 
post office cannot continue to do that if he is going to be employed for 
a number of hours elsewhere. Am I right in my understanding that 
this is a matter under study and review by the Department? 

Mr. Aprams. It is under study and review, Mr. Canfield, and 
my personal feeling is that it does — some people. Our re- 
sponsibility, as I see it, is to see that each employee gives us a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay. If aman is employed outside of the 
postal service and comes to us and gives us a good day’s work, I 
have no quarrel with what that man does be yond the hours he works 
for us. However, if through review of his absentee record, we find 
that that man is more interested in the job elsewhere than he is in 
the job in the postal service, we make an investigation, to find out 
what he is doing in his hours away from the post ‘office and whether 
or not it contributes to his inefficiency. 

Mr. CanrFievp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF AUTOMATION ON PERSONNEL MORALE 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question with 
respect to automatic mac ‘hines. What effect are these new automatic 
machines having on the morale of the personnel in the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. AsBrams. We have not gone far enough to date with the auto- 
mation in the post offices for that to be brought fore ibly to the atten- 
tion of the postal employee organizations. The work we have done 
to date ae that line has met with very favorable comment from the 
employees. We have had no problem with them on what we are 
attempting to do. 
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I might add, as was stated yesterday, that our automation program 
will in no way, in my judgment, affect the number of regular employees 
we have. The effect of any automation we have in the future will be 
in taking up the slack in temporary employees and normal attrition. 

I have stated to the employee organizations that we will sit with 
them and discuss with them automation as it affects the employees 
they represent, and we will always do that, and I think we should do 
it. If there have to be adjustments, I think we should make the 
adjustments to the advantage of the employees if we possibly can. 

Mr. PassmMan. At this stage there is no particular opposition from 
the employee organizations or from the personnel? 

Mr. Aprams. None whatsoever. I am meeting tomorrow after- 
noon, late tomorrow afternoon, with the letter carriers’ association 
and their full executive committee, and next week T shall meet with 
the clerks’ association and their full executive committee. I intend 
to review with them what we are discussing with regard to automation 
and our attempt to relieve the employee, if possible, of fatigue and 
effect economies at the same time, which they want also. 

Mr. Passman. Of course the purpose of automation is not to 
reduce personnel but to expedite the handling of the mail? 

Mr. ABrams. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. James. 


PROPORTION OF MAIL VOLUME TO POPULATION 


Mr. James. I have heard it said that the volume of mail grows in 
direct proportion to the growth in population. Is that correct? 

Mr. Aprams. That is correct. 

Mr. James. Then on the question of whether or not employees in 
the Post Office Department have reason to be dissatisfied because of the 
introduction of automation, is it not possible that by the time you get 
full automation, the increase in population and consequent increase 
in mail volume will cause you to need more employees? 

Mr. Abrams. That is right. 

Mr. James. So that there would be no reason for dissatisfaction on 
the part of the employees? 

Mr. Asrams. That is right. 


EXCHANGE OF ENGINEERING KNOWLEDGE BETWEEN NATIONS 


Mr. Sreminski. Do you in the Post Office Department get together 
with the heads of other post offices in the world to exchange with them 
engineering, time, cost, and motion views, as do members of the 
American manufacturers and management groups, the American 
Medical Association, and others? 

Mr. Anrams. The only instance we have had of that to date to my 
knowledge has been with our Canadian friends. The trips made by 
our engineering people to foreign countries have brought about a 
relationship which I think will lead into that development. At the 
supervisors’ convention last year in Miami, Fla., the Deputy of 
Mexico was there and also the head of the postal service of Cuba, and 
we reviewed our problems with both of these gentlemen and have 
very pressing invitations on the part of both of those governments 
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to visit with them and discuss their;problems and see some of their 
problems. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sreminski. We have had no information on Australia? 

Mr. Asrams. None to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sreminski. Or Africa or South America? 

Mr. Aprams. No. 

Mr. Fermster. We have had visits from representatives of those 
postal organizations but have not returned them. 

Mr. Sreminskt. I hope that just as members of the United Nations 
meet to discuss problems affecting them, that industrial and govern- 
ment-minded engineers will meet and discuss problems like yours, 
solutions to which could conceivably result in savings to taxpayers 
in al] lands. 

MECHANICAL READING OF TYPED MAIL 


In attempting to read mechanically out-of-town mail that is typed, 
might you not have to go into the composition of typewriter ribbons 
and inks to make them possibly micromagnetic? Also, you might 
take, for example, a small slug with the 48 stars in the flag on it; 
reproduce it on envelopes as you do an embossed stamp; or give eac h 
State a number in that slug. When you address a letter to New 
Jersey, say, from any point outside the State, you circle or dot, or 
write in the No. 3 (it was the third State admitted to the U nion), 
and when the envelope hits the electric eye it is put-in the right 
State slot for New Jersey, slot No. 3 in your sorting device. This 
thing has all sorts of ramifications. 

Mr. Anrams. You are absolutely right, Mr. Sieminski, the very 
things you are speaking of are being studied and are a part of the 
program. In Canada, they have a code system of some kind for 
identification purposes. When we went into the matter of locating 
the stamp by electric eye, it was suggested that some metallic material 
be put in the stamp. 

Mr. Steminskr. You have a big field and something like the Post 
Office Department that has cost America $4 billion more than it need 
have in 10 years deserves, it seems to me, the fullest cooperation of the 
Congress in appropriating funds for added research and development. 
If the Post Office Department breaks even this year and wipes out 
that estimated $470 million deficit it could mean a possible tax reduc- 
tion of $11 for every one of the some 40 million citizen taxpavers in 
America, and if every one of the Cabinet officials could turn in a similar 
cost reduction or revenue producing performance we could have a 
$100 tax reduction for every one of those 40 million citizen taxpayers. 

Mr. Asrams. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SALE OF INDELIBLE PENCILS IN POST OFFICES 


Mr. Steminskt. I would like to drop into the hopper, as bizarre and 
outmoded as it might seem, the idea that small indelible pencils the 
size you pick up at caddy houses costing a penny each be placed in 
vending machines on tables in every post office in the United States. 
This could take the place of the scratchy and crotchety nibs and ink 
now furnished. Indelible pencils would eliminate scratch and blur 
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and save the cost of nibs and ink. If the citizens of the land realized 
that this one little step could help them help the Postmaster General 
give them an $11 tax reduction dividend I don’t think they’d raise 
much hue and ery. 

Mr. Aprams. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISPOSITION OF WASTEPAPER AND STRING 


Mr. Asrams. In the light of Mr. Sieminski’s discussion and the 
savings we are looking for, it is what might be termed by some as a 
minor item, but I think you gentlemen would be interested in a study 
we made in the Washington post office first and then proceeded into 
the New York area with reference to the sorting of wastepaper and 
string. We found in the New York area the sorting of wastepaper 
and string was costing the Government about — a year. In the 
Washington office it was costing about $25,000 a yea 

We got in touch with contractors who buy waste eal and found 
that our people felt there was an economy in sorting the paper because 
they would get a higher price tonnagewise. But in going over to 
New York and seeing the number of people sorting string from paper, 
we got in touch with several contractors who buy wastepaper and 
they drew up a contract and said all we have to do is dump all the 
wastepaper in a room and they would bale it as it is, string and paper 
and everything, and take it away. That saved us right off the bat 
the $62,000 in manpower. We were not getting back more than $4,000 
from the sale of paper separated from the string. Our figures are 
just in showing that in addition to the saving of $62,000 in manpower 
we are getting about $1,000 a month at t market price for the waste- 
paper as is. That is in one post office. Of course it is a large one. 
We get the market price at the time for mixed paper and string and 
we are going into it further in all our large offices. 

Mr. Steminski. So you could say, Mr. Abrams, that in Govern- 
ment operations we are now in a definite era calling for utmost 
ingenuity and imagination if we are to help Uncle Sam cut his tax 
burden on each citizen. 

Mr. Aprams. Absolutely. 

Mr. Steminski. If we could apply the imagination and ingenuity 
we used in wartime to peaceful Government operations, we would 
have a big field ahead with tax-reduction dividends for all. 

Mr. Abrams. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. James. May I ask a question off the record? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF AUTOMATION ON EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Murray. I have just 1 or 2 questions on automation and 
effect on the individual workingman. You indicated that your 
officers are advising labor organizations and employees of automation 
as it develops and are assuring them that it will have no effect on 
employment; but in your studies of automation do you make a study 
of what effect it will have on working conditions and in that study 
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attempt to apply the benefits of automation to the employees as well 
as the general public? 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Murray, in any of the things we are doing in 
research and development, the first consideration is the man. That 
is our first consideration, what effect it will have on him, on his 
security, on his health, fatigue, or whatever it might be. 

As I look at it, everything we do in the Post Office Department or 
in any department of Government or industry, in the final analysis, 
if you have the support of the catiepans, vou get vour work accom- 
plished; if you do not have their support and understanding you will 
not get vood results. 

As I said a moment ago, I am meeting with both of the large em- 
plovee organizations this week and next week to discuss our programs 
with them. I am not going into figures, but I will certainly let them 
know what we are thinking about. And bear in mind that in any of 
the things we have done to date we have asked their cooperation, 
their support, their criticisms. 

I was in Florida looking at one of the mailsters a vear ago and saw 
a letter carrier with one on the road. I identified my self io him and 
asked if his postmaster had asked him to make criticism of the little 
mailster. He said yes, he had. I asked him how he liked it and he 
said that after only 3 weeks of using it he felt it was unfair to give an 
opinion. 

Mr. Canrretp. Will my friend and colleague vield to me for an 
observation? 

Mr. Murray. Certainly 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE OF MR. ABRAMS 


Mr. Canrietp. I want to sav | am so glad the gentleman from 
Illinois is a member of this committee because he is keenly interested 
in the problems of the Post Office Department and is an intense 
worker. I think he should know that Mr. Abrams, who hails from 
New Jersey 

Mr. ee Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Canrrtecp. Is a former emplovee of Congoleum-Nairn, a big 
e Posts in our State, and when he left that enterprise to come on the 
team of the Post Office Department in Washington, he was given a 
tremendous sendoff by the CIO union in his plant and the theme 
at the testimonial dinner given for him was this: ‘‘We hope, Mr. 
Abrams, that when you take over in your new position in the Post 
Office Department the postal employees will come to know you in the 
affection we hold for you.”’ 

Mr. Murray. I am certainly happy to hear that. 


EFFECT OF AUTOMATION 


During the recess I visited some of the industries in my area, which 
is a great industrial area, and some of the industries have been studying 
automation. The management there have said that they found as a 
result of their experience they were not replacing any employees but 
that previously distasteful jobs became pleasant jobs. 

Mr. Anrams. We divide our projects on the basis of savings 
projects from the standpoint of economy; projects for safety, which 
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are of tremendous importance; and savings in fatigue. If you could 
have all 3 in 1 project it would be very fine but you cannot always 
do that. 

Mr. Murray. When I was in the district I noticed the postman 
delivering my mail had a caddy cart. I asked if he was playing golf 
or delivering mail and he said, “This is new equipment the post office 
supplied me.”’ 1 asked him, “How is it working out?” He said, 
“Fine, the onlv problem is that there is only one in the post office.” 

Mr. Asprams. Did you tell him we did not have any money? 

Mr. Murray. No; I did not. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. We will recess until 1:30 


ADMINISTRATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Gary. The next item is that of Administration of Personnel. 
[t appears that the appropriation for this item for last year was 
$682,000 and they are requesting the same amount for next year. 

Mr. Lyons, we will be very glad to have you explain at this time 
some of the progress you are making, particularly in connection with 
your training course and also I think the committee would be in- 
terested in your system of awards. 

Mr. Lyons. During the general opening statement, Mr. Chairman, 
I gave a summary of our progress and at the same time promised | 
would not have another opening statement. 

Mr. Gary. I did not want an opening statement to duplicate the 
former statement, but I thought there may be some problems you 
would like to discuss with us. 


INCENTIVE AND AWARDS PROGRAM 


Mr. Lyons. You mentioned the incentive and awards program. 
I believe the committee knows that while the incentive and awards 
program is administered by the Bureau of Personnel and its organi- 
zation in the field service, the actual payment of awards comes from 
the appropriations of the individual bureaus. 

The largest number of awards, of course, are paid to post office 
personnel because in that area we have the greatest number of em- 
ployees and we also bave the greatest opportunities, probably, for 
suggestions. Briefly, the first cash awards in the Post Office Depart- 
ment for employee suggestions were authorized in fiscal 1948. For 
the first several years, the Department had a maximum overall of 
$25,000 that could be paid during a fiscal year in the form of sugges- 
tion awards. In the period of 1948 through 1952 there were approxi- 
mately 16,000 suggestions submitted by field service employees; 519 
were adopted and about $11,000 in awards was paid. 

Our first problem in connection with the incentive and awards 
program was the fact there were some 7,000 suggestions in the De- 
partment in Washington which the Department had not analyzed 
or answered and our first task was to get those unevaluated suggestions 
processed and inform the employees as to what was going to happen 
to their ideas. Because of the fact the employees did not receive 
answers promptly, the suggestions program was not in very good repute 
in the field. So after we had reduced this backlog of 7,000 to a normal 
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small backlog of a few hundred, we began a program of education in 
which we promised employees a more immediate answer if they would 
submit their suggestions. 

As a result of that, during the 20 months since we have had the 
field organization to process suggestions, we have received 33,646 
suggestions, of which 1,141 have been adopted. We have paid awards 
totaling $31,884 and the estimated savings to the Department, as |] 
said in my opening statement, were estimated at $2,250,000 on an 
annual basis. 

During the last few months the Bureau of Operations has not been 
able to be quite as liberal in its recommendations for awards as it 
has in the past; because, as the committee knows, we have been 
operating under some extremely strict economies in the field. How- 
ever, We are continuing to process suggestions and where we can show 
they would result in substantial savings if adopted during the current 
fiscal year we have been able to pay the normal awards and recover 
the money for the Bureau in the savings from the suggestions. 

Our major effort during this fiscal year is in the field of increasing 
the quality of the suggestions. As you know, any suggestions program 
where there is a good deal of promotion can bring in many thousands 
of suggestions but if they are not of reasonably good quality you 
actually find yourselves spending more in evaluating them and getting 
answers back to the employees than you realize in savings. So we 
have been making every effort to have our supervision aid employees 
in preparing their suggestions for examination by the Department 
and in that manner we have been able to reduce somewhat the ideas 
that have previously been considered and rejected. Thus we expect 
that both the awards and the number of suggestions adopted will be 
higher during the current fiscal year than they have in the past. 

We are also working out a system for these so-called incentive 
awards which differ from suggestion awards in that they may pay for 
a sustained very high quality performance over a considerable period 
of time as opposed to an award which may be paid just for a single 
idea. We have given quite a few nonorary certificates in that program 
already and there have been several proposals for an extra payment. 
I think it is going to be helpful to be able to give the employee who 
performs at a high level consistently over a period of 2 or 3 years 
something extra, 


SAFETY AWARDS 





Mr. Gary. Are safety awards under your department? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; the safety program also is under my direction. 

Mr. Gary. I had the privilege of attending a meeting in Richmond 
this fall where certificates were awarded to a great many of your 
drivers for 10, 15, 25 and 35 years safety records. I enjoyed it 
thoroughly. I think it was appreciated by the men. It was not 
purely a post office affair; they had awards for the city government 
officials and others. But it was a very nice occasion, and I think 
recognition of that kind will help a great deal in the safety program. 

Mr. Lyons. I think too often the accomplishments of a personnel 
program in other fields are overlooked due to the salary question 
being foremost in the minds of a lot of people, particularly where 
controversy is involved. But iho is nothing I feel more proud of 
than the setup of a real safety program for the Department and its 
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operation; because it is not something that we talk about now as being 
in the future; it is in operation. And through it we have cut down the 
Department’s motor-vehicle accidents in the larger cities from an 
average of 13 for every 100.000 miles of vehicle operation to 8 and 
during the last quarter we have been operating at 4 motor vehicle 
accidents per 100,000 miles of driving. In the Chicago region, for 
example, in the year of 1954 we had five deaths of post-office employees 
from motor-vehicle accidents; in 1955 we had none. And it is a source 
of great gratification, because it not only means a saving of money; 
it means the saving of people from injury or death. So while our 
expenditures have been modest in the field of safety promotion, they 
have been very worth while. 

[I am deeply grateful for the interest of the members of the com- 
mittee in the program. You mentioned those awards, Mr. Chairman. 
We have entered into an agreement with the National Safety Council 
to participate in their program of awards for safe driving. I believe 
we have given now slightly over 26,000 and the National Safety 
Council held a ceremony in Washington recently in the presentation 
of the 750,000th safe driving award nationally since their program 
started, and they honored us by giving it to a post-office driver from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Gary. This was a Safety Council meeting that I went to. As 
I said, they were honoring various groups of drivers—city and State, 
post office and other Federal employees. But there were quite a 
number of post-office employees there and representatives of your 
Department came down from Washington. 

Mr. Lyons. The National Safety Council has been interested for a 
number of years in urging the Post Office Department to do something 
about its motor-vehicle “safety, since the Department did have the 
worst record in the Federal Government and since it had the most 
vehicles of any agency in the Government. ‘They were so impressed 
with the achievements so far that they voted a special award to the 
Post Office Department for its contribution not only to safety among 
post-office drivers, but its national contribution to safety in cities and 
municipalities where our driver instructors are aiding the whole city 
safety program. 

As you know, in many cases Government agencies go to industry to 
learn things about economy and efficiency to make savings. I am 
proud to tell you that uncounted numbers of industry firms and other 
governmental agencies, such as municipalities, have come to the Post 
Office Department to learn how to install a driver instructor training 
program for motor-vehicle safety, and our people have gladly con- 
tributed our knowledge and experience. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. Now will you give us some of the details concerning 
your training program in general? 

Mr. Lyons. The overall training program is headed by a small 
Washington staff specializing in various types of training and _ 
functional counterparts in each region, who in turn have aided i 
the selection of training officers for the larger post offices. Inci- 
dentally, those training officers were appointed without increasing 
the supervisory complement of the various post offices, because it 
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was found that a certain amount of concentration on training actually 
saved on the number of necessary supervisory employees as well as 
in turning a new employee into a producing employee much faster 
than would be the case without the formal training. 

[ think it would be fair to say that we have concentrated on two 
phases of training; first, the orientation training of new employees. 
No longer in most of our post offices does an emplovee who is new 
just come in and be put to work somewhere without any preliminary 
instruction at all and have to rely entirely on being fortunate enough 
to be placed next to a veteran employee who will show him the ropes. 
We are giving a formal preliminary training in virtually all of our 
larger offices. 

The second area of training we have been concentrating on has been 
in the area of supervisory training with particular emphasis on rela- 
tionships with employees and emplovee organizations at the working 
level. We have been conducting management institutes during the 
vear with about 8,000 postmasters and supervisors having partici- 
pated in that phase of the program. 

Ten separate courses of instruction have been prepared by the 
staff in Washington with the aid of the regional staff and those are in 
operation in all of the larger post offices and in some of the small- 
sized post offices. They include conferences on leadership instructor 
training, study suggestions and guides for supervisor promotion 
those being for the rank-and-file “employees who desire to become 
supervisors, on the employment of new employees, mail-handling 
training and special-delivery-messenger instruction. Because of the 
tremendous size and geographical distribution of the postal establish- 
ment, we are relying to a very major extent on films for our uniform 
type of instruction. Films have been — one of which the 
committee was good enough to view last year, The Window Clerk and 
the Public. Our titles include Tying Seaniicn of Mail, simple instrue- 
tion such as that, which we find much easier to do by an actual film 
than it is by verbal instruction; Operating Canceling Machines; 
Mail on the Fly, which is the work of the RPO clerk; Facing Letter 
Mail. There is a proper way to face letter mail by hand and despite 
the discussion of all the machines which are under development, we 
are still facing the most of it by hand. And there are ways of doing 
that a lot faster than other ways, and we are teaching that by means 
of a film. Even such elementary things as emptying and inspecting 
mail sacks and pouches are te aught by motion pictures. 

I suppose the committee at times bas read of a letter that arrived 
4 or 5 vears late and the explanation was it got caught in the bottom of 
one of those sacks and was not emptied out until the sack had been 
in the mail bag repair depot for a long time. And then finally, of 
course, we are using the audiovisual technique in the safe driver 
instructor program, too. 

We think the whole training picture is just at its opening stages in 
the postal field service, because it has been necessary not only to 
provide a training program, but to convince the postmaste rs them- 
selves and the operating officials that training pays in terms of actual 
savings. And traditionally I am sure the committee is aware of the 
fact there was no formal training program in the Department and such 
training as was done was done entirely on the initiative of the indi- 
vidual postmasters, the former postmaster at Dallas being an out- 
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standing example of an individual postmaster who had done a con- 
siderable amount of training in his own office. 

Incidentally, in preparing this training program, we used as an 
advisory committee a group of postmasters and supervisors who had 
outstanding programs and one of the leaders of that group was the 
former postmaster of Dallas. 


LIMITATION ON OUTSIDE TRAINING 


Mr. Gary. We allowed $100,000 for that program. How much 
of that has been obligated? 

Mr. Lyons. I believe that $100,000 was for outside training; in 
other words, training outside of the postal establishment. And | 
mentioned during my presentation that we had offered training to 
900 individuals outside of the postal establishment in such areas as 
materials handling, transportation economics, motor carrier problems, 
real estate appraisal and management techniques. And our entire 
driver instructor training program was conducted with special as- 
sistance from outside research. 

Mr. Wearnersesr. Mr. Chairman, the actual authorization was to 
use moneys available from other funds, rather than a_ specific 
appropriation. 

Mr. Gary. Yes; we authorized the expenditure of not to exceed 
$100,000. How much of it have vou spent? 

Mr. WeatHERBEE. We have recent figures. This shows $38,000. 
We worked it up with travel and per diem costs included, too; so it 
would run around $50,000. This was calendar 1955, which runs 


across 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Lyons. Of course that does not represent our training cost by 
any manner of means. 

Mr. Gary. I understand. 

Mr. Lyons. It represents only the purchase of outside assistance 
in training. 

Mr. Gary. Are there any questions? 


RECRUITMENT, PAY, AND BENEFITS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Lyons, in your program for recruitment of 
new postal workers do you advertise the pay of such workers? 

Mr. Lyons. We had during early December som: posters made up 
which I mentioned in my previous statement, which were displayed 
in approximately 10,000 post offices and which, among other ad- 
vantages of working for the post office, did set forth the salaries for 
the more common positions. 

We found that one of the reasons we had a scarcity of applicants 
in some areas was due to the fact we had relied solely on bare announce- 
ments of civil-service examinations for those positions and the possible 
applicants did not know of the actual advantages of post-office 
employment, nor the salaries. Generally speaking, quite frankly, 
the public underestimated how much the salaries were. 

Mr. Canrietp. What is the average mean pay for regular carriers 
and clerks? 

Mr. Lyons. Our average immediately after our conversion date to 
the new schedule on December 3 for regular clerks and carriers was 
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$4,408 a year. We, of course, have longevity ste ps era individual 
carrier with 25 years’ service is now receiving $4,710 a yea 

Mr. Canrretp. And what are the so-called fringe be nefits? 

Mr. Lyons. I believe Congress has been very generous during the 
last few years in attempting to provide for Fede ral employees about 
the same type and number of fringe benefits that are common in 
private industry. Those are generally listed as such things as vaca- 
tions, or annual leave as it is termed in the Government; sick benefits; 
group lifeinsurance. Incidentally, that program which was authorized 
by Congress has proved to be extremely popular among the employees, 
because so many thousands of them were unable to purchase ordinary 
life insurance. And, of course, they receive this without the neces- 
sity of a physical examination and it is a very low-cost insurance with 
the Government paying a substantial share of the premium. The 
Department has received scores and scores of letters from individual 
widows whose husbands had no other insurance and this represented 
a godsend to them in the unexpected death of the wage earner of the 
family. 

Mr. Canrretp. The uniform allowance is $100 and is tax free? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. That is another fringe benefit, of course, 
applying to our letter carrier force and our special delivery messengers 
and our drivers. That, too, has been of extremely great benefit and 
I am sure is very much appreciated by the employees. At the time 
it was recommended it was pointed out that in most cases where 
industry required its employees to wear a uniform, industry either 
paid for the uniform or gave an allowance for it. And I think there is 
another area where the Government has come up to the practice in 
industry. 

SURETY BONDS FURNISHED 


Mr. Canrretp. And the Government pays for having its postal 
workers bonded? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. Congress authorized the Department to pur- 
chase a blanket bond instead of compelling the employees to buy 
individual bonds and while the saving to the emplovee is in direct 
relation to the amount of the bond required as far as money is con- 
cerned, it has represented a relief from the nuisance to the individual 
employee as well as a financial saving. And that, too, is particularly 
popular among the window clerks and the postmasters, and the postal 
employees in the financial areas where the bonds were substantially 
high. 

Mr. Canrretp. Under what appropriation is that money found? 

Mr. Lyons. The Bureau of Finance. 

Mr. Bruce. We transferred the money from each of the appro- 
priations to finance each appropri: ation bearing its own cost. As a 
matter of facility, we moved it over to the Bureau of Finance. 

Mr. Canrizetp. There has been some discussion of the subject. 
Can you give us the cost of the blanket bond? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. The cost for the 2-year premium is $367,027. 

Mr. CanrFie.p. For all of the men in the service who are required 
to be bonded? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir; the entire postal service. 

Mr. Lyons. Incidentally, may I say this: The reason the bonding 
companies were willing to furnish that blanket bond at such a low 
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rate—and that is a low rate—was due to the fact the Post Office 
Department has a fine inspection service which keeps losses due to 
defaleations at an extreme minimum, which would not be possible 
for private industry because they have no force that would correspond 
to our inspectors in the field. 


SUGGESTION AWARDS 


Mr. Canrietp. I am glad to hear your testimony today, Mr. 
Lyons, on the subject of suggestion awards. Several years ago this 
subcommittee, under the leadership of the now chairman, Mr. Gary, 
discovered that Mr. Sestak had invented a machine somewhere | 
believe in the Middle West that increased the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment, and had not been rewarded. Very soon after the publication 
of that fact by Mr. Gary’s report, I believe the top cash award was 
accorded this clerk. What is the top cash award today? 

Mr. Lyons. The top cash award possible under the legislation is 
$25,000. 

Mr. Canriexp. I believe he at that time received $1,000. 

Mr. Lyons. That, I believe, was the maximum at that time, Mr. 
Canfield. Congress revised that law about 2 years ago, or a little 
less than 2 vears ago. 

Mr. CANFIELD. You tell us you paid out $31,000 for such suggestions 
and these different processes for which awards had been made have 
resulted in savings of $2,250,000. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Canrieitp. Showing that the procedure does pay off, 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. In addition to rewarding an employee who 
offers a good idea with a money award, the Department’s Bureau of 
Personnel has established a system whereby a notation goes into the 
man’s personnel record; so that when consideration for promotion 
comes up it represents a factor in the selection of the person to be 
promoted. And the employees like that just about as much as they 
do the cash award, as a matter of fact. 


BVALUATING EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Murray. Does your office have the responsibility of establish- 
ing the standards for evaluating performance ratings? 

Mr. Lyons. Only jointly with the other bureau heads. We advise 
and recommend on that question. Incidentally, we have simplified 
our performance ratings very considerably in the last year. 

Mr. Murray. In your evaluation of your performance ratings, do 
you advise the various Department heads to give consideration to 
length of service at all? 

Mr. Lyons. The performance rating itself involves only the 
manner in which the employee is performing his regular work. In 
considering employees for promotion to higher level positions, length 
of service or experience is a major factor in consideration of the 
employee. 

Mr. Murray. I am talking performance, not promotion. 

Mr. Lyons. Length of service would have no bearing in that. 

Mr. Murray. In other words, if a man had 20 years or 19 years of 
excellent and satisfactory service and maybe for a period of 6 months 
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he did not get along with somebody, he might still get a poor perform- 
ance rating, or an unsatisfactory performance rating; is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. That would be very unlikely, because the system which 
was set up during the last year provides for the supervisor, instead of 
giving an unsatisfactory rating, to confer with the employee and point 
out the areas where his performance is not satisfactory. And in the 

‘ase of employees who have a fine record that counseling service is 
given invariably and it would be very unusual, in that sort of a case, 
for an unsatisfactory rating to be given. In fact, the employee would 
have to do something serious enough to warrant the filing of charges 
in a case of that nature. 

Mr. Murray. But you do not give any consideration so far as age 
and length of service is concerned in making that rating. The 
ultimate effect is this, where an employee has 18 or 19 years’ service, 
or even be within 3 or 4 months of retirement, he has no assurance 
that bis years of meritorious service to the Government might help 
him out of a bad situation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyons. I can answer that by saying that a performance rating 
is only for a given period of time; not for the employee’s total service. 
Those performance ratings of the past are already in his personnel 
folder; so that when you look at the record of the employee you are 
looking at his record from the time that he started in the Department 
service, with the rating for each year during the period that they had 
the formal rating service in effect. 

We have found, as have other agencies, that the old rating system 
was not a good tool and for some years in the Post Office service the 
employee.is usually considered satisfactory unless charges of some 
nature are filed against him. 

Mr. Murray. I understand; but there have been cases, have there 
not, where no charges were filed against an individual and he is given 
an unsatisfactory rating, ana that individual might have had 18 
years of excellent service, or 19 years, or it might be just previous to 
his retirement and the ic vctory rating places him in jeopardy 
of his livelihood. 

Now when you make your evaluation of that man’s service the 
supervisor has not the right to take into consideration the previous 
years of cood service I think it is an injustice. 

Mr. WearHersesrk. | think the question you are asking really 
relates to what the Department does to the man when he reaches the 
point of being unsatisfactory rather than what you take into con- 
sideration in the rating he would cet. 

We have not had too much experience with this instruction; 1 
admit that. We put it in December 16. It probably has reached 
all of the post offices by now, but it will be months before we get an 
evaluation of it. It simply says to rate the man on the basis of three 
things—satisfactory, or uns: itisfac tory, or outstanding. Other things 
being equal, he is satisfactory. It he is a poor employee, that is the 
one we are going after. We do not worry about the outstanding one. 
Where the fellow is unsatisfactory, if you have something in the way 
of training that he needs, whether his service is 1 year or 20 years, 
you talk to him, point out his weaknesses and difficulties and try to 
bring him along, try to improve him, give him an opportunity. And 
after a period of time, if you cannot feel in good conscience it is going 
to work out to continue him in the same job, you try to get him into 
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another job. If he is one who has been there for only 6 months, the 
chances are you are not going to play around with him; but, if he has 
been there for 20 years, you would not be willing to let him go if he 
can be utilized. 

It is awfully hard to know how it is going to work out. It has 
worked in other places. We have had no experience with it at all yet, 
but we think it is going to work out. 

Mr. Murray. When you make that evaluation, are you just going 
to consider his 6 months’ service? 

Mr. WreaTHERBEER, No; the total service, if he is unsatisfactory in 
a given job. 

| have had 17 years with the Government, but if I do not turn out 
a satisfactory job for Mr. Lyons, he is not going to keep me on. The 
Government does not have an obligation to pay me for unsatisfactory 
service. Nobody owes us a living. But in the case of every single 
——*, you try to take advantage of his past experience over the 

‘ars and not his worst performance over a short period of time. You 
ae to look at the whole file. If you want to fire a man for a single 
had performance, it is usually for some kind of action that has taken 
place and you file charges. You do not use the performance rating 
procedure, 

We do not have the statistics to tell us how many have been actually 
fired through performance ratings. 

Mr. Murray. My question arose as the result of an experience 
[ had where the man had many years of service and all of a sudden 
he was rated unsatisfactory. | cannot understand how a man can 
co for 20 years and suddenly become an unsatisfactory employee if 
he has been in the same position for 20 years. I think it is a poor 
policy that puts into the hands of a single individual or a single super- 
visor the possibility, just because he might not get along with him, 
the right to say that that man’s previous conduct has suddenly 
become unsatisfactory. 

I agree the Government does not owe an employee a living, but it 
certainly has a a to an employee for years of faithful 
service in behalf of the Government. 

Mr. WeatHERBEE. Things like this happen in every organization ; 
but, as a deterrent to poor, capricious action by a supery isor, we have 
a& grievance procedure which enables the aggrieved emplovee to go 
right up to the Postmaster General through channels in writing, with 
a hearing along the way. I believe if vou have a bona fide case 
where some action was taken which should not have been taken, it 
would come to the Postmaster General’s personal attention. That 
is the best prohibition against some arbitrary action by a supervisor 
down the line. You are going to have actions like that with all we 
can do; you cannot avoid it. 

Mr. Murray. We all realize that roadway of administrative 
processes in attempting to correct what an employee himself deems 
an error on the part of somebody else is very difficult to travel, and a 
lot of people would just as soon not make the trip. It is a situation 
which I think, insofar as the personnel is concerned, should be corrected 
at the original source. 
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ABUSE OF SICK LEAVE 


The next question I have is on abuse of sick leave. It was my 
understanding that in order to prevent what was deemed to be an 
abuse of the sick leave or whatever the reason might _ been, 
that a drive was started, in January or February of last year. Now 
what training was carried on among the employees in sauna 
with their rights and obligations under the sick leave law? 

Mr. Lyons. First of all, of course, in giving the employee the sick 
leave allowance which, incidentally, is quite generous, the Congress 
said that the man must have a bona fide illness in order to collect 
salary from the Government on the basis of sick leave. At the time 
the law was passed the Post Office Department—and, of course, this 
has been some years ago—explained it several times in its normal 
instruction channel, the Postal Bulletin. 

I would not term the actions that have been taken in the last year 
to be a drive. I believe I exple ained that what prompted more atten- 
tion to the sick leave question was a report by the Comptroller 
General which had been requested by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, in which report the Comptroller General was 
critical of the management of the postal service for what it termed lax 
administration of the sick leave law as passed by Congress. 

The Department did find, upon investigation, that there was some 
lax administration of the sick leave law, but felt that the general abuse 
charged by the Comptroller General was unjust to the emp!oyees, and 
the Postmaster General issued a statement so saying. Since that time 
the regional personnel managers and the Department in Washington 
have conducted a continuous educational campaign through the 
medium of the Postal Bulletin, the Postal Service News, and individual 
conferences with employees through their supervisors. 

I do not believe any employee can say that he did not know that he 
was supposed to be ill when he claimed sick leave. The law is very 
plain on the subject, and I doubt if there was any real misunder- 
standing among emplovees as to what the intent was in passing the law, 

We have found, as I stated in my previous testimony, that as a 
result of eliminating laxness in administration our sic ‘k-leave hours 
have been reduced by one-quarter of a million a month. Put in terms 
of the current average salaries that is a very substantial amount of 
money. 

Mr. Murray. Have vou made any estimate as to the cost of pro- 
ducing those savings as against the savings? 

Mr. Lyons. No, I have made no estimate of the cost but such a cost 
would be very minor because the supervisory forces in the individual 
post offices are charged with the responsibility of administration of 
sick leave, and they are merely doing a little better job in that respect. 
Our cost, generally speaking, would be confined to the cost of issuing 
educational material. 

As to the time taken up with the individual employees who are 
counseled on the subject bv their postmasters and supervisors, it 
would be very difficult to ascertain how much time would have been 
used on that sort of thing at the local level. Incidentally many of 
the organization magazines have helped us in publicizing the sick-leave 
problem and in pointing out to employees that it is not only to the 
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advantage of the Government but to their own advantage not to use 
sick leave unless they are ill. 

Mr. Murray. In your general statement on this question you said 
that there had been a lax administration of this sick-leave privilege, 
which had resulted in considerable sick leave. Is it not possible 
that because of a lax administration a lot of emplovees might have 
assumed—I do not say it is a justifiable assumption—but that they 
might have assumed that sick leave was a matter of right than rather 
privilege, and you might have given some consideration to notifying 
the employees that hereafter there was going to be a rigid enforcement 
of the provisions of the sick-leave law? 

Mr. Lyons. I believe what I said was, that in some offices we have 
found some evidence of lax administration of the sick-leave law on 
the part of the = We did, through bulletins, starting in 
January of last year, point out to employees exactly what was re- 
quired in ane ‘with sick leave, and indicated quite clearly to 
them—lI should not say indicated—lI should say we said quite clearly 
to them that the Department was going to administer the sick-leave 
privilege properly. I feel quite sincerely that no employee who is 
guilty now, or who has been in the last 8 or 10 months of violations 
of the sick-leave privilege could plead ignorance as the reason for 


violating it. 
Mr. Murray. Thank you, Mr. Lyons, 


MAXIMUM EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION AWARD 


Mr. Steminskr. On this matter of compensation for ideas you say 


that a $25,000 prize is the top award. Do you have any idea of how 
Congress arrived at that figure? Is it just a blanket thing, or did it 
take into consideration an amount in proportion to the value con- 
tributed? 

Mr. Lyons. I believe the congressional committee that initiated 
the new legislation looked at the worth of some of the ideas that had 
been presented in various governmental agencies in the past and 
decided that a maximum of $25,000 would be a reasonable award. 

Mr. Sreminski. How would you come to the conclusion that an 
idea was worth $25,000? What would give you the confidence to 
make such an award? What formula would you use? Could you 
use a business formula of cost in proportion to benefit incurred? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, it is something very similar to that. We first 
look at the idea from the standpoint of whether it can be used generally, 
or whether it is only useful in the particular place in which it is 
submitted. Then we look at it in a particular office or nationally as 
to what the potential savings might be. We check very carefully 
into the number of offices where that idea might be used. I feel that 
it could be quite possible in the postal service for an individual 
employee, be he a postmaster or a rank-and-file employee, could 
come up with an idea that would be applicable nationally that would 
save the Post Office Department so much money that it would be 
well worth the top award. We have not as yet paid out any top 
awards. I believe $1,000 is the highest we have paid out. 

Mr. Sremtnsxr. The purpose of my question, Mr. Lyons, is to 
engender more understanding and confidence in the knowledge of how 
such a top award could be made. 





Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Steminski. Do you have time in your vast operations to keep 
tab on these people in vour service who offer cash winning suggestions 
with the idea of forming a cadre and integrating it into your branch in 
research and development? Is that possible? If I were in charge of 
your research and development project, could I come to you and 
request, in the study of postal operations, the use of new cash-winning 
people each vear from the field? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir, it is, and we do keep track of them in a fashion 
similar to that. It is a rather strange thing, but we find that the 
great majority of the ideas are submitted by a comparatively few 
people. In other words, a single individual may submit 50 or 60 
suggestions a year. 

Mr. Steminskr. He is thinking, is he not? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, he is. As I remarked before, if all his ideas are 
good and a reasonable percentage of them are practical and adopted, 
the individual who submits them is headed for promotion. 

Mr. Steminsxki. His promotion would be in civil service harness 
or could he transfer to perhaps more creative fields? 

Mr. Lyons. We try to transfer a man to the area where he would 
be most useful. It might be the Industrial Engineering Office in a 
region or the Industrial Engineering Office in a large post office. 

Mr. Steminski. I am very much interested in the efforts you have 
made in research and development and I am interested in its future. 

I saw in the paper where the World Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has started a class here in Washington. Those in the 
school consist of students who are professional men on leave from 
the bank from all areas of the world and are here in order to learn 
more on what the World Bank does. The fellow, for example, who 
was successful in promoting the World Bank loan on that big dam in 
Egypt is now here in that class learning more about World Bank 
operations. It may be that the reason why students are in that 
school is because they have been successful by their ingenuity in 
giving others a sense of participation in progress and the economic 
development of their country through the World Bank. The news- 
paper article on the World Bank school presented a novel approach, 
it seems to me, in terms of incentive. Inasmuch as we have had a 
$4 billion postal deficit in the last 10 years, it appears to me your 
department offers one of the most challenging aspects in good Govern- 
ment. I just thought I would like to talk to you today about the 
incentive held out to your people to form a cadre or corps of research 
and development personnel. I think we could stimulate that under 
your leadership. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFICIENCY RATINGS ON PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sreminskr. Do vou have efficiency ratings on personnel, Mr. 
Lyons? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Steminskt. Well, what about this little chart you were reading 
from a minute ago about “satisfactory” “‘unsatisfactory’”’ or, “‘out- 


standing’? What would you call that? 
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Mr. WeatHerser. We do not make any rating on that satisfactory 
group, Which is_ pre actic ‘ally everybedy. The rating is only on the 
unsatisfactory, if it goes that far, or on the outstanding. 

Mr. Steminsktr. If a man is coming along in his career and he does 
something that causes an unfavorable reaction is he told about it 
and warned about it or is it something that he may find out a few 
vears later. 
~ Mr. Lyons. He is told about it at once and warned. Our instruc- 
tions are somewhat revised, as Mr. Weatherbee mentioned to you, and 
it is required now by regulation that the supervisor confer with the 
employee before he issues an unsatisfactory rating on him. 

Mr. Sseminski. | think that is marvelous, Mr. Lyons, because ] 
am advised there might still be 1 or 2 branches of our Government 
where supervisors grade their personnel, particularly where a great 
amount of educational background and training is required, and their 
men are not allowed to see their efficiency ratings. Even if a man sees 
it 5 years later, be it through some chance favor of a friend, he has 
no redress. It looks to me like that is an open invitation to a form 
of character blackmail with vendetta overtones 

Off the record. e 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Sieminskt. Is there some suggestion that vou might give, Mr. 
Lyons, to further promote esprit in merit ratings and supervision 





techniques? 

Mir. Lyons. 1 believe a most important factor is the training of the 
operating line supervisors to discuss with employees unde: their 
direction the good points and the bad points of the employee’s per- 
formance. I have found over many vears in personnel administration 
that it is most difficult to train the average supervisor to call in and 
properly discuss with his employees the employees’ faults. Now, off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stpminski. Then you can say, Mr. Lyons, that you do not 
believe in the so-called black book where the supervisor keeps demerits 
waiting for the day when he can close in for the kill? 

Mr. Lyons. I] emphatically do not, and the supervisor who operated 
that way in the Postal System would receive scant consideration from 
his superiors. 

Mr. Steminski. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gary. This closes the hearing on personnel. Thank you, Mr. 
Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 


committee. 
LEGAL SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. We will next consider the requests for Legal Service. 
The analysis of the obligations shows that the total amount fo 
Legal Service for 1956 was $1,258,400, and in 1957 you request 
$1,372,000, making an increase of $113,600. 

Mr. Gorr. I think you are entitled to a little explanation of that. 

Mr. Gary. Yes, sir; we would like to have it. 

Mr. Gorr. All right, sir. I might explain first that this involves 
eight positions on my staff. The first group have been here all the 
time, and it does not represent any increase in personnel because we 
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have received funds for these positions by transfer from another 
agency. Now, may I go off the record for a minute? 
Mr. Gary. Yes. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
PROPAGANDA STAFF 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Goff, it appears from your justification that 
$54,125 of this increase is for your propaganda staff. I take it that 
is the staff that is prohibiting propaganda from going through the 
mails rather than issuing propaganda for the Department? 

Mr. Gorr, That is right and it applies only to foreign political 
propaganda. 

Mr. CanFievp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. With reference to the propaganda staff, I have noticed 
some very scurrilous matter coming through the mail from the Fascist 
fronts as well as the Communist fronts. What are you doing to 
break that up? 

Mr. Gorr. You will find most of that is domestic propaganda. In 
fact, 1 am not aware of any foreign propaganda. 

Mr. Gary. It is domestic, but can you do anything about the 
domestic propaganda? 

Mr. Gorr. On the domestic propaganda we have the first amend- 
ment which allows people to speak freely, and unless it comes to the 
state of actually urging insurrection, murder, disobedience of the 
draft, or the actual overthrow of the Government, we cannot do 
anything so far as domestic propaganda is concerned. You are 
probably referring to Gerald L. K. Smith and then there is a publica- 
tion that attacks the Jews. 

Mr. Gary. That is right. The publications I speak of are anti- 
Semitic, antigovernment, anti-Eisenhower, antieverything. I wonder 
if there is some proper way of stopping scurrilous material of that 
nature from coming through the mail. The mayor of my city some 
time ago sent me one of these pamphlets that he had received through 
the mail and it was horrible, attacking everything under the sun, 
nothing is right according to it. I just wondered what, if anything, 
is being done about it. It was strongly anti-Semitic, an attack on 
the Jews 

Mr. Gorr. And on the President, that President Eisenhower is a 
Jew and has a part in an alleged Jewish plot. 

Mr. Gary. Yes; and very, very scurrilous in its nature. I think 
one of them is called Common Sense. 

Mr. Gorr. Yes; Common Sense is one of the worst. 

Mr. Gary. It has been coming to my office in Richmond regularly. 

Mr. Gorr. I will tell you our difficulty in dealing with that. We 
submitted to the Attorney General some domestic Communist 
propaganda. The Attorney General said this: 

Generally, publications of the nature transmitted with your letter fall within the 
protection of the first amendment guaranteeing freedom of speech and of the 
press, and, in the absence of a violation of a Federal statute, there is no action 
which this Department can legally take to prevent their circulation or to punish 
the individuals or organizations responsible for their dissemination. 


* * * The language of this printed matter is such that it cannot be construed 
as violating the peacetime sedition statute, title 18, United States Code section 
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2387, or the wartime sedition statute, title 18, United States Code section 2388, 
the effectiveness of which has been continued by Public Law 99 of the 83d Con- 
gress, Ist session (18 U. 8. C. 2391) until 6 months after the termination of the 
national emergency proclaimed by the President on December 16, 1950. Both 
of these statutes prohibit activities affecting the Armed Forces, but there is nothing 
on the face of the pamphlet to indicate that the publishers intended specifically 
to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty in the military or 
naval forees, to obstruct the recruiting and enlistment service, or to interfere 
with the operation or success of the military or naval forces by making or con- 
veying false reports, as prescribed by sections 2387 and 2388. 

Neither does it appear that the letter and pamphlet here under discussion con- 
tain matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to 
anv law of the United States or are violative of that section of the Smith Act, 
title 18, United States Code section 2385, which prescribes the publishing and 
dissemination of printed matter advocating, advising, or teaching the duty, 
ecessity, desirability, and propriety of overthrowing or destroying any govern- 
ment in the United States by force or violence, with intent to cause the overthrow 
of any such government. 

in the circumstances, you will appreciate that there is no action which this 
Department can take under the above statutes against the publications or their 
publishers, * * * 

Mr. CANFrigeLD. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gorr. As a matter of fact, the statement of the Attorney 
General which I read was with reference to a pamphlet entitled 
“The American Way to Jobs, Peace, Equal Rights and Democracy 
Program of the Communist Party.’’ However, the same general 
principles would apply to Fascist publications. Publications like 
Common Sense are what we classify in the Post Office Department 
as hate literature and the only postal law that we could fall back on 
is the prohibition on putting any scurrilous matter on the outside of 
a wrapper or envelope. We do stop a great deal of matter of that 
type, but as far as these domestic attacks, there seems to be no 
statute except the libel statutes which private citizens could use. 
The postal laws are pretty plain as to what constitutes a crime and 
what is nonmailable. There is the mailability statute that says you 
eannot incite murder. There is the general statute United States 
Code 18, section 1717. But we do deplore this type of material. 

Mr. Gary. No one is more strongly against communism than I, 
but I am also against fascism. 

Mr. Gorr. I agree with you. 

Mr. Gary. And I think some of these magazines that I have been 
getting are Fascist publications pure and simple. 

Mr. Gorr. There is no question of it. 

Mr. Gary. And they are just an un-American as the Communist 
literature. I hope we can find some constitutional means of stopping 
the mailing of both of them. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Outside of these 8 positions dealing with this type of activity, you 
have 7 other additional positions for which you are asking $48,055. 

Mr. Gorr. Mr. Gary, I might explain first that we have had a 
tremendous increase in the workload of the Department under this 
administration. 

[ might say first that the decentralization program has posed some 
very tough legal questions, as you can well understand. 
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We also have new administrative processes that we have put into 
effect that we think are saving money, but many of them involve 
very intricate legal questions that have been referred to us. 

In addition, this new leasing program we have for the acquisition 
of property has increased the “work in the Opinions Division to the 
extent I have had to get an extra man and he cannot keep up with it. 

Public Law 68 was a long law which involved weeks of work in 
the office. I had two men who did nothing else and who worked for 
weeks. First the Personnel Bureau would tell us what they wanted 
to do, and we had to put it into words. I had my men down Satur- 
davs and Sundays. They worked 10 days with the Post Office 
legislative staff.on this law. 

We have also had the recodification of the code, which is a tre- 
mendous job. My men have been working with the Judiciary 
Committee on that. 

There is also this lottery business. As you will note from news- 
paper advertisements, more and more of these give-away programs 
are going on and those who want to put them on want a quick answer. 
We try to advise them if it is contrary to the law and also to tell 
them how they can revise their plans so that they are properly 
within the Jaw if there are objegtionable features. 

Also, we in the Post Office Department are giving careful se rutiny 
to the emplovee security program and we have undertake n since last 
vear to do considerable work on that in the Solicitor’s Office. Of 
course, this is handled basically by the Chief Inspector, who is the 
security officer, but in our efforts to be sure we are not doing an 
injustic e, we make a lot of checks and reviews of these cases and we 
are s sending a representative from my office to every security bearing. 
The man’s job is not to prosecute but is to be sure the fellow before 
the board for the hearing has adequate opportunity to present. his 
side of the case—many come before the board without counsel—and 
to assist the deter. He is in no sense sent as a prosecutor because 
he takes no part in that, but we do have an observer at each of these 
hearings. 

I will say also that in the congressional investigations being under- 
taken on a wide scale in the various Government departments, that 
has meant an increased load because there is the fillmg out of ques- 
tionnaires and so on, and a large part comes to the Solicitor’s Office. 

These 7 people represent a deputy now working under transfer of 
funds; 1 additional attorney in the Opinions Division: and 1 man as 
an associate solicitor supervising the Fraud Mailability Division. 

I will say this; that I served here in Congress. This is my first 
experience in the Government except some time in the Army. IT have 
been here since February 1954; it will be 2 years the Ist of February. 
I personally have taken no annual leave of any kind since I have been 
here, and actually I think I have worked more Saturdays than I have 
ever worked before, and I usually come on Sundays as well to do 
straightening up. 

The other four positions are clerical or stenographic positions. 

So this budget request represents actually—in fact, all but 1 are 
working now—3 attorneys and 4 stenographers, or maybe 1 clerk and 
3 stenographers. That is the explanation for those seven. 

Mr. Gary. That is only one more than you have now? 
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Mr. Gorr. Not on the stenographers. We do not have any of the 
stenographers. We are very short on stenographic help. 

You can understand this, when someone in the facilities has some- 
thing bothering him he wants a quick answer. The criticism always 
is, why should it take so long to get an opinion, and | think we have 
been working under quite a handicap. You can understand that with 
all the changes that have been made, practically every one of them 
has a legal question. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF 12 POSITIONS 


Mr. Gary. There are 12 positions which you are requesting be 
reclassified at a cost of $11,990. Will you explain the reason for the 
reclassification? 

Mr. Gorr. Those are raises in grade due to the responsibility in- 
volved that have been approved either within the Department or in 
some cases by the Civil Service Commission. Over a certain grade 
you have to go to the Civil Service Commission. We find as responsi- 
bilities increase and as people become more efficient in their job some 
increases in grade are justified. These include only what we thought 
were well-deserved promotions. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. GOFF 


Mr. Canrieip. Mr. Goff, I believe vou want to tell us that you 
work many Sundays. I do not like to hear it because I know what 
that can do toa man. I know this subcommittee does not want you 
to have to do that. 

You referred to your experience in Congress. I recall your very 
dedicated and able service in the Congress very well. If I am not 
mistaken, we have never had in our record here a biography of 
yourself. Would you be good enough to tell us something about 
your background leading to this assignment? I ask this in a very 
friendly vein because I think you are the right man for the job and 
are doing it exceedingly well. Would you tell us something about 
your civil and military background? 

Mr. Gorr. You are very kind to ask the question, but | did furnish 
a biographical statement last year and it is in last vear’s record, so 
unless you want me to make any further statement, it does appear in 
the record of your hearings for last year. 

Mr. CanFiktp. That is all right. Momentarily I do not recall 
I will just make this statement in passing. I see you are a Purple 
Heart Veteran? 

Mr. Gorr. No; that is the Legion of Merit. I did serve briefly in 
World War I and some 6 years in World War Il. I was nominated 
to Congress while I was in the service. 

When I was asked to come here on this job I was practicing law 
and doing very well. Mr. Summerfield asked if I was interested and 
| was not particularly interested but I did come to talk to him and 
was so impressed with what he was trying to do that I decided everyone 
should take some part in his citizenship, and it has been extremely 
interesting. I really feel 1 am engaged in an enterprise that I felt 
deserved my support. Mr. Summerfield is a very unusual man. 
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T cannot say that I have served under anybody quite the high type 
of man that I have found him to be. 

Mr. CanrFievp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXAMINATION OF FOREIGN MAIL 


Mr. CanrieLpD. It is impossible for customs to examine every 
parcel that comes into our country from outside of the continental 
United States. I am sure you are aware of that. 

Mr. Gorr. We work very closely with customs. As a matter of 
fact, the major part of the job is taken care of by customs which does 
an excellent job. Some is sent to us by postmasters in the United 
States, but customs does the major part of the job by far. The original 
decision is made by customs and they are the ones who do the proces- 
sing of the big bulk of foreign propaganda that comes to our shores. 
We do furnish clerks to do the wrestling of the bags, and they have 
more translators than we do. In our office we have only two principal 
translators. But it is mail and does come to our office. The strange 
thing is that while the major part of the work is done by customs, the 
major part of the criticism comes to our office. 


OBSCENE MAIL 


Mr. Canrietp. One of your responsibilities is to look into and 
prosecute cases that come under the so-called obscene statutes? 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. 

Mr. CanrieLtp. When you say obscene statutes, do you refer to 
both Federal and State laws? 

Mr. Gorr. No; we make no attempt to enforce State laws. We 
work under a statute—I may have a copy of it here—18 U.S. C. 
1461. That statute defines what is obscene, and it also includes, 
besides pure obscenity, the sending of information to produce abortions 
or to prevent conceptions. Strangely enough, in the same section 
the term “indecent” is defined as including matter of a character 
tending to incite arson, murder, or assassination. 

The statute defines all this and says it is declared to be nonmailable 
matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any 
post office or by any letter carrier, then it goes on and makes it a 
crime to mail such matter. 

The first part of the statute imposes a duty on the post office not 
to deliver the matter declared nonmailable, and the second part 
provides for criminal prosecution of the person who mails it. We 
have the duty administratively to stop what we consider to be in 
violation of the statute and not deliver it. 

This does not cover mail that is not open to public inspection. 
For instance, we cannot touch first-class mail. The way we get it 
is by postmasters sending it in. 

Mr. Canrietp. Do the statutes of the various States have to do 
with the mailing of obscene matter? 

Mr. Gorr. I do not think they go to the mailing. They go to 
the sale. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Sale and distribution? 
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Mr. Gorr. Sale and distribution, yes. But obviously that is a 
matter for State regulation. We have received some fine support 
from States, however, noticeably New York State, which has done 
some fine work. 

Mr. Canrietp. I think Mr. Sieminski’s State and my State is 
really going ahead in that too. 

Mr. Gorr. There is a great deal of protest against the type of 
thing going out to young people, particularly. 


FRAUDULENT MAII 


Mr. CanFie_p. From time to time you and your predecessors have 
told us about new types of fraud being perpetrated on our people 
through the use of the mails. Do you know of any new approaches 
_ might be discussed this afternoon, or would the Chief Inspector 
be the one to discuss that? 

Mr. Gorr. I think he would be at least in as good a position as I 
to answer that question. Actually, I cannot think now of any en- 
tirely new rackets. The latest we have had trouble with I think has 
been the sale of sacred objects, crosses and crucifixes, by people who 
claimed to be disabled veterans, and investigations have shown in 
several cases this was false and they were selling very cheap trash 
under the representation we would be helping disabled veterans. 

Mr. Gary. Rackets. 

Mr. Gorr. Rackets, that is all. 

Mr. CANFIELD. What recourse does one have who is the receiver 
of unsolicited mail of that sort? 

Mr. Gorr. Actually he does not have to accept it. He can return 
it. 

Mr. Canrireip. Does he have to return it? 

Mr. Gorr. We do not give advice to individuals as to their legal 
rights, but since you have asked the question, I think the courts have 
generally held that where he takes it and uses it he must pay for it. 
If he returns it, of course there is no liability. Actually I am not 
legally sure what happens if he destroys it as far as the legal abstract 
rights are concerned, but I know what I would do if 1 were on a jury 
in such acase. A lot of people throw it away as junk. 

Mr. CanrFievp. Frankly, I receive mail of that type frequently 
and it is extremely annoying. I do not know how extensive the 
practice is. 

Mr. Gorr. It is very extensive. As a matter of fact, the House 
Post Office Committee, with the assistance of the Inspection Service, 
has been making a very careful study of this unsolicited mail, with the 
idea of recommending some spécial legislation on it, and | think it is 
necessary, too, because it runs from neckties and almost everything 
else, nobody ordered it, and there are companies that have made a 
pretty good thing out of it. If it is not returned of course they begin 
sending these very tough letters. 

Mr. Canrietp. That is right, and the receivers are perplexed, 
confused, and embarrassed, not knowing the legal implications. 

Mr. Gorr. [ am sure they would be perfectly safe if they stuck it 
some place and waited until somebody came after it and said, “Here 
it is.” 
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May I make one further statement, and this is entirely on my own, 
but your next witness will be Dave Stephens, the Chief Inspector. 
You heard the other day various Assistant Postmasters General and 
myself make statements. We all come from business and professional 
life, but your next witness, David Stephens, is a career employee who 
has been in the postal service over 35 vears. 

I feel like this committee ought to know my reaction to the work 
I have done with him, because I work very closely with him. I have 
had occasion to talk to a lot of inspectors when I go out over the 
country, and they seem to agree, without disparagement to his prede- 
cessors, that Dave Stephens is the best postal inspector that the postal 
service has had. I make this personal statement because I feel so 
strongly about the excellent work he has done. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you. 


INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. The next item is the “Inspection Service,” and it ap- 
pears that we appropriated $12,142,600 for the Inspection Service for 
the current fiscal vear. Thev are asking for $12,421,000 for fiscal 
year 1957, which is an increase of $278,400. 


REASON FOR INCREASED REQUEST 


Mr. Stephens, will vou tell us the reason for that increase? 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, the increase is entirely due to 
Public Law 68 and carryover costs from last vear; part-vear appoint- 
ments, longevity, and promotions. 

However, in not asking for an increase in positions I would not 
want to lead this committee to believe we are not urgently in need of 
inspector personnel and clerical personnel to serve additional in- 
spectors. 

We are carrving at the moment vacancies, which we are in the 
process of filling, to the extent that we feel we probably could not 
appoint and train under a new training program that we are follow- 
ing now more inspectors than those vacancies represent next vear. 
We feel very strongly on the subject of our training program, which 
is separate and distinct from the other training programs which have 
been discussed here in part. 


INCRBASE IN INSPECTORS 
Mr. Gary. Have vou employed any additional inspectors this year? 

Mr. SrepHens. We have employed and are in the process of training 
additional inspectors now. As of June 30 we had 907 on the rolls. 
Today we have 938. We have another class due in a matter of a 
couple weeks. Our manpower has fluctuated with transfers and 
appointments to other branches of the service. Approximately 100 
transferred to departmental and key regional positions. 

So we have a major problem, and I feel that in connection with 
the opening statement yesterday we should advise the committee 
that we are in need of training and placing on the rolls as much 
personnel as we can properly select and properly train. 
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\VERAGE POSITIONS 1955. COMPARED WITH 1956 


Mr. Gary. What was your average number of positions for 1955? 

Mr. SrepHENS. We were building toward what we determined 
was a quota of 1,005. I believe 893.5 was the average. 

Mr. Gary. So you went from 893.5 in 1955 to 1423 9 in 1956? 

Mr. StepHens. The figure you have includes clerks. 

Mr. Gary. What you were giving us is inspectors? 

Mr. SrerHens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Suppose you give us the inspectors. 

Mr. SrePHENS. 907 is the number of inspectors. 

Mr. Gary. For 1955? 

Mr. SrepHENs. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. What was the number for 1956? 

Mr. Srepnens. The average for 1956 was 923 and the total num- 
ber on the rolls June 30 was 938. 

Mr. Gary. And what is your estimate for 1957, average? 

Mr. Srepuens. The estimate for 1957 is to fill the vacancies to 
1,005. 

Mr. Gary. Where do you get the figure 1,005? 

Mr. SrepHens. 1,005 is the number of in spectors provided by the 
previous appropriations of Congress for 1955. We were unable to 
recruit and train that number in view of the turnover, which is now 
more stable. 

Mr. Gary. That is what you asked for? 

Mr. SterHens. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. But did not this committee cut the request and say they 
saw no reason for increasing the number of inspectors? 

Mr. Srepuens. This committee certainly cut the request for 
administration, but I very much appreciate the fact that I know of no 
restriction that was placed on inspectors. 

I would like to observe in that connection sir, that if in the course 
of the recruitment, if in the course of the year and the retirement of 
inspectors, any lapses are effected, we would utilize that situation to 
improve our manpower situation to the extent of funds available. 


EFFECT OF REGIONALIZATION ON INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. Frankly, | must say, Mr. Stephens, that with the decen- 
tralization of the Department, when you have all of these additional 
high-priced officers and supervisors in the regional offices and in the 
district offices to supervise the work of the post offices, I just cannot 
see why vou need additional inspectors. 1 would be glad to have you 
explain it to me, but I just cannot see it. 

Mr. Srepnens. I think it is very important that we do discuss it, 
in fairness to you and in fairness to the inspectors, concerning whom 
| have grave doubts they can continue to carry the workload 8 
they are carrying; and in the interest of ace omplishing work which, 
my opinion, it has been well established is in the interest of the 
American public. 

The regionalization has had little effect upon the Inspection Service 
except that management being in the field has pointed up areas in 
which there should be immediate investigative attention. The 
Inspection Service was never in management. 
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ACCOUNTING, AUDIT, AND INSPECTION 


Mr. Gary. But it was in accounting, and now you have accounting 
officers in the district handling all the accounting. 

Mr. SrepHens. That is not correct, sir. The accounting officers 
who are in the field are taking over in large part the accounting work 
that was once done by the Bureau of Accounts of the Department. 
Now, the auditing and inspection of post offices remains about the 
same as before, but we are working in very close cooperation with 
those accounting officers in the field, verifyi ing many items of accounta- 
bility as a result of the field audit. 

Mr. Gary. We are told one of the advantages of this decentraliza- 
tion of the accounting system would be that you would have postal 
audits by the Accounting Department. There certainly is not any 
necessity for the Accounting Department and the inspectors both 
auditing accounts. 

Mr. SrepuHens. Well, the accounting activity in the region is at 
the regional headquarters. It is the final audit of the accounts, as 
submitted by the postmasters. 

Now, the audits which we make in connection with an annual 
inspection of the office is done in one visit, and their purpose is to 
establish accountability as of that date, by an actual count of the 
cash and accountable items in the office, and a verification of those 
items. Our findings are later reconciled with audits which are being 
performed continuously at the regional headquarters. So, whereas 
our field audit reports and inspection reports previously were recon- 
ciled and used, I think by the Department or the Bureau of Accounts 
centrally, they are now being used in the various regions. 

So, our function has remained substantially the same. 

Mr. Gary. That is the objection that I have to decentralization. 
I think you have added a lot of additional offices and have saved 
nothing. That is the way it appeals to me. I do not like to be 
prejudiced against it, but honestly I cannot see where there has been 
any economy. It appears to me to have been a very expensive 
procedure without any cuts. 

We were told when they put the system in that most of the regional 
offices and the district offices would be manned by people in a large 
measure transferred from the central office, and that there would not 
be much, if any, additional, expense attached to it. 

It appears to me that there has been a very substantial additional 
expense. 

Mr. Sveruens. I would like to submit our observations on decen- 
tralization, as we see it in connection with our contacts with the 
regions. I do not believe it was ever claimed that there would not 
be some cost and some expense in manning a region. It was reduced 
in part by the transfer of personnel from the headquarters, but there 
are added positions in the region. 

Now, from our experience in working very closely with those regional 
people and in submitting reports and recommendations for service 
changes and pointing up conditions and needs, action is being taken 
locally, and without hesitation, which is effecting a considerable 
overall reduction in the cost of field operations in the various post 
offices. We noticed that especially during the past Christmas season, 
and I think it will become more and more apparent. Observing it 
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today, as against a long period of experience, | think a close analysis 
and a close survey of the operation will be very favorable to the plan 
which, of course, is just working itself out now. 


APPARENT DUPLICATION 


Mr. Gary. The district officers tell me that they go around and visit 
and inspect the post offices in their district, and then the regional 
officers inspect them and then you have the inspectors. 

Mr. SrepHens. Of course, there is only one inspection activity. 
The others who are visiting post offices—and their statements, | 
believe, will bear this out, Mr. Gary—are working in line with manage- 
ment observations. They are not inspections. They would not 
have anything near the manpower to accomplish an inspection as such, 
which requires considerable manpower. If they run into a condition 
as a result of those visits to an office requiring investigative activity, 
the very definite plan is that it will be turned over promptly to the 
local inspector in charge. 

Now, they work together occasionally in a particular service 
problem, but their relationship with the region as of today is essentially 
that which applied previously with respect to submission of all 
reports here in Washington. 


CRIMINAL ARRESTS AND PROSECUTION 


Mr. Gary. In your opening statement you state ‘‘arrests and 
prosecutions for postal crimes within the past year were the highest 
in the history of the service.”’ 

Mr. SrepuEens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. You further say ‘“‘and established a pattern to which 
further aggressive action must be directed. The details of some of 
these crimes are, it is believed, very convincing proof of the seriousness 
of this situation, and they will be discussed, if you desire.” 

Can you give us some idea as to what your experience has been? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. The total arrests within the past year 
amounted to 6,631, the highest in the history of the inspection service. 
The convictions on those cases brought to trial were 99.1 percent. 

The pattern of criminal offenses in the past year is one which I 
think we need to keep before us very clearly at all times. 

For one thing, armed robbery increased substantially during the 
past y These were major crimes, one of which was an attempted, 
or planned holdup, of the registry convoy at Las Vegas, Nev., on a 
particular night when it was known from inside sources—sources from 
inside a law-enforcement group—that $1 million from Las Vegas 
establishments would be dispatched out of town. The perpetrators 
were well known, and potentially dangerous. The crime was prevented 
through timely advice from confidential sources to us. 

In another case in California armed robbery involved the theft from 

. collector, collecting from various stations on a particular trip reg- 
sana deposits for the day. The same has occurred in a half dozen 
other cities. It indicates clearly a pattern. The victim is a man who 
is in a truck by himself. Those cases are now under investigation, 
and the facts which we have gathered clearly convince us that we can 
expect to have probably more to do along that line. 
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Could I go off the record for a few minutes? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SrepHens. Mr. Chairman, we are trying to serve as the inspec- 
tion activity for the postal service nationally, including the islands, 
Territories, and are frequently called upon by other law-enforcement 
agencies to assist them as, for instance, recent trips by inspectors to 
the Philippine Islands, and the arrest of some offenders there for the 
theft of registered mail and correspondence addressed to Navy per- 
sonnel. We have today less than 1,000 people to cover the entire 
inspection activity. The workload is the equivalent of probably a 
backlog of 400 man-years. It fluctuates, of course, but it is increasing 
all the time. 

When we consider that a group of inspectors, perhaps, 20 men 
working in cooperation with the regional people and with the Depart- 
ment, can effect economies and savings exceeding the entire cost of 
the inspection service for a year, we of course, feel that our request 
for inspectors, in the number we can appoint and train, is a modest 
request. 

You can excuse me if I appear to be a little partial, but I think the 
record will prove some basis for it 

Mr. CanFietp. Mr. Stephens, I do not think you have to ask to be 
excused from making the statement you made about the inspection 
service which you head as Chief Inspector. I most certainly would 
expect you to make just that kind of a statement before this 
committee. 

Mr. SterHens. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I was glad to hear what Mr. Goff had to say about 
you, and your own personal dedication to your assignment. I want 
to say also at this time that I am sorry to hear that another great 
public servant, one associated with the Department for many years, 
and a former inspector, namely, Jim Nelson, plans to leave the Depart- 
ment real soon. 

Mr. Bruce. He has already left. 

Mr. CanFietp. Mr. Bruce tells me he has gone. I think that is a 
real loss to the Department. He is one of the finest gentlemen I have 
met during my work in public life, and I know he was intensely inter- 
ested in the postal service. I have never met a man associated with 
that service, or, as a matter of fact, have I ever met a man outside the 
service, who did not have a good word to say for Jim Nelson, if he had 
been privileged to know him in any way. 

Mr. SrepuHeEns. I share your opinion. 

Mr. Canrie.p. I take a little different viewpoint about this decen- 
tralization. I think in the day in which we live it is very realistic to 
decentralize the tremendously big Post Office Department, a Depart- 
ment doing a $3 billion a year operation, and employing more than 
one-half million men, and a great army of workers in charge of this 
important phase of our daily life. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


I note, incidentally, that one of your new tasks is to supervise and 
coordinate the civil-defense aspects of the Post Office Department? 
Mr. SterHens. That is correct; ves, sir. 
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Mr. Canriexp. I believe that you have quite a number of inspec- 
tors who are assigned to that particular duty throughout the United 
States; is that not so? 

Mr. SrerHens. That is true. It is becoming a burdensome matter 
to properly cover nationally. 

Mr. CanriELp. Insofar as the money is concerned, | was impressed 
by the statement of the Postmaster General yesterday, and the 
statement was not challenged in anyway, as follows: 

The impact of our regional and district field management offices has helped us 
to absorb an 8.4 increase in mail volume between fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1955, with 
no increase in cost of operation 

Mr. SrepHens. That is true. 

Mr. C ANFIELD. Do you understand that to be the fact? 

Mr. SrerHeNs. That is true. 


FRAUD CASES 


Mr. CAnrieLp. Now, Mr. Inspector, is there any particular type 
of new fraud racket that is being perpetrated on the mailing public 
at this particular time? 

Mr. SrepHpens. We have had a number of developments in fraud 
cases in the past year which indicate an increasing activity. Among 
new schemes, one of which was a particularly vicious scheme, was 
planned and devised by inmates of a Federal penitentiary who were 
writing letters purporting to be from acquaintances of soldiers who 
became casualties in Korea and elsewhere and appealing to these 
families for the payment of some money that had been loaned to 
the deceased. 

We have identified and brought charges against those particular 
people. However, it is not a particularly isolated case in that we 
have bad several similar cases, with some variation to the scheme, 
operating from other points in the country. 

An old scheme pertaining to the mailing of c. 0. d. material to 
persons whose names were obtained from the obituary columns 
has again been started in several places. The ec. 0. d., of course, 
arrives prior to the funeral, and the family pays the c. 0. d. charge. 

Mr. Canrieip. One of vour duties is to investigate the mailing 
of bombs. 

Have vou had any occasion like that during the last year? 

Mr. Srernens. We have had numerous cases turned over to us, 
and reports made to us of suspected mailing of bombs, but fortunately 
within the past vear we have had none of major seriousness, to 
develop to be bombs. 

We associated on the Denver bombing case, in connection with 
the airplane tragedy there. 


HURRICANE AND FLOOD ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Canristp. What effect did the hurricanes and tornadoes and 
floods of this year have on the Inspection Service? 

Mr. StepHens. We devoted approximately 25 man-years to aiding 
postmasters and others in connection with tornadoes along the east- 
ern seaboard and several other places throughout the country. Dur- 
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ing the month of December we had 12 men continuously employed 
day and night, I may say, in aiding in the California flood relief. 

Mr. CanrieLtp. How many inspectors do you have on the work 
performance standards program? 

Mr. StepHENS. We have a small group. We attempt to have a 
group of 20 inspectors. ‘The 20 inspectors were trained to assist in 
the installation of the standards, but by reason of transfers and other 
losses the force has probably averaged about 15 people. We need 
substantially more manpower on that program. In my opinion, it is 
one of the best service programs we have ever had, and it is potentially 
lucrative beyond anything I know of. 

Mr. Canrievp. You tell us, Mr. Stephens, that in 1955 99.1 per- 
cent of all defendants brought to trial in cases investigated by the 
postal inspectors were convicted. That is a very high percentage. 
Do you know of any other Federal policing agency with a record 
like that? 

Mr. StepHens. Well, I do not, sir. We are proud of the record. 
It reflects not only the investigative effort, but the attention given 
to the cases by the United States attorney and his assistants. 

Mr. CanFietp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. What services did your Department render in connec- 
tion with the storms and hurricanes? 

Mr. SrepHens. In connection with the storms and hurricanes, 
inspectors rendered the service of trying to recover Government 
property and funds initially, and trying to aid in helping people 
evacuate—to save their lives where danger was imminent; and then 
in the restoration of service which is, as I am sure you know, a major 
and emergency problem. 

We worked very closely with the civil-defense people in the past 
year, and in our opinion effectively, as a result of the attention which 
we gave to casualties in train wrecks, floods, plane crashes, and so 
forth. Such disasters have represented a substantial part of our work 
over a period of years. It is very difficult work, and it is very arduous 
work, as it is for all others who are concerned. 

Mr. Srteminskt. By definition, Mr. Stephens, is it not proper to 
say that the function of the Post Office Department is to transmit 
intelligence and goods as well as services between people and places, 
roughly? 

Mr. SrerHens. That is true. 

Mr. Stemrinskr. Thus, if a community such as recently in California 
became stranded through floods or storms and its intelligence was 
cut off in terms of communications with others, whether it be to send 
money for food or other services and medical supplies, do vou go 
right in there to make sure that vour function is being properly 
executed? 

Mr. SrepHeENs. Immediately; ves, sirg 

Mr. Stemrinski. That is very fine, 

Mr. StepHens. We go in immediately and remain to establish con- 
tact with regional offices and the Department, and aid law-enforce- 
ment agencies, or other groups that are similarly concerned. 

Mr. Stemrinskt. In view of the coming election, | suppose you are 
prepared for charges and countercharges of fraud in the mail, inter- 
ference in the flow of campaign literature, and so on and so forth? 
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Mr. STepHeNS. Well, we have a number of such cases incident to 
every State and national election, as well as local, and certainly, we 
try to give them emergency attention. 

Mr. SteminskiI. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SURVEYS LEADING TO CLOSING OFFICES 


Mr. James. Mr. Stephens, does your service make the surveys and 
reports for consolidation of the post offices in the various areas? 

Mr. SrerpHENsS. Yes; we do. 

Mr. James. And you make the surveys and reports for the closing 
up of post offices which are to be consolidated? 

Mr. SrepHens. That is right. 

Mr. James. I notice there is a lot more of that work being done 
lately. Has that added to your burdens? 

Mr. Srepuens. It has added considerably to our workload. I 
appreciate your asking that question, since I might have overlooked 
mentioning the conduet of the area surveys, designed to determine 
whether small offices can be discontinued and other rearrangement of 
services made. 

They have taken a considerable amount of manpower, hundreds of 
man-vyears in the past 2 or 3 years, and it is a constant problem not 
only in connection with the determination of the need for small post 
offices, but in large metropolitan areas now with the expanding 
population, the survey of carrier routes and services needs generally is 
requiring much manpower and long investigative effort. Cases of 
that nature are among those which are represented in the arrearage 
ee oa We think they are very important cases. 

Mr. James. | have wondered about that, because suburban de- 
velopment in areas with which I am familiar has been enormous 
lately. 

Mr. SrepHens. It has. 

Mr. James. And I have had notice of some consolidations to take 
place and some post offices to be closed and contract stations to be 
established, and so forth, with all of which I am in agreement as far 
as that is concerned; but 1 understood and want to confirm the fact 
that your service does make surveys and reports and recommendations 
in such matters. 

Mr. Srepuens. That is correct, sir 


CONVICTIONS AND PROSECUTIONS 


Mr. Murray. Chief, I think your record of 99 percent convictions 
in cases is a very good record; but I was wondering if vou have any 
data available as to the number of cases that you submit to the 
United States attorneys for prosecution, and the number that they 
prosecute. , 

Mr. Sreruens. I could not say to you that we have a record that 
| could point to immediately; to furnish you a figure as to the num- 
ber we have presented, say, in the past year; but certainly that 
approximate information is available. We maintain a file and index 
of criminal work, because there are frequently reopenings of cases 
of that nature, or calls from other departments of the Government 
with reference to cases of that kind. 
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We will present to the United States attorney for his opinion 
many cases which he will conclude no action should be taken on at 
the time. Of course I do not refer to those. 

Mr. Murray. The thing is, although I think a high percentage of 
convictions indicates vood investigation, I think a much more ac- 
curate record is disclosed by the relation of cases submitted to con- 
victions; because certainly all that the 99 percent convictions indicates 
is that the United States attorneys are accepting open-and-shut 
cases, rather than cases that they might have difficulty with, which 
does not necessarily mean that it is good law enforcement. 

Mr. Sreruens. I would like to say in connection with the comment 
that has been raised about this record of convictions, that we would 
not want unduly to emphasize it. It means this to me however, that 
if 99 percent of the persons brought to trial are convicted, my people 
have done a fairly good job in developing evidence adequate to effect 
conviction. The convictions as compared to arrests, for instance, 
will be very favorable. Some of them will plead guilty and some of 
them may, by reason of death of witnesses or death of the defendant, 
or many other causes, not be brought to trial; but the gap is not 
large. 

Mr. Murray. I know in our own county the local State’s 
attorney prosecutes every case that is completely investigated and 
which discloses a crime having been committed. Obviously in such 
a situation vour record of conviction would not be as impressive as 
an attorney who selects the cases he will try. The record of law 
enforcement, which is actually the record you are looking for, proves 
to be very impressive. I was thinking, in view of the discretionary 
power in the Attorney General to accept cases for prosecution, par- 
ticularly criminal cases, or reject them, that it would be of interest 
to the committee and the public to know as to how many cases a 
particular agency submits for prosecution and how many are accepted. 


NARCOTICS TRANSMITTED BY MAIL 


The last question I have is just as a matter of inquiry. I do not 
know whether you want it to go on the record, or not. That question 
is whether or not vou have observed any problem in connection with 
narcotics being transmitted in the mails, or whether that is a problem 
in this connection at all. 

Mr. SterHens. I would be glad to answer that question as I see it. 
I believe there is no evidence of any substantis il use of the mails to 
transport narcotics. We do work very closely with State and Federal 
narcotics enforcement officers and the relation of narcotics to our 
work is pointed up principally in the arrests we are making, in in- 
naan number every year, for the theft of mail from house and 
apartment letter boxes and in the forgery and raising of money orders. 

Mr. Gary. And Government checks. 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, = the forgery of Government paper. In a 

city such as New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, the majority of 
the people and almost all of the repeat cases, are dope addicts, some 
of them very advanced. We have talked to many of them to learn, 
I think fairly accurately, that the need for money to buy dope in the 
advance stages of addiction is the background of the crime. 
Mr. Murray. Is the cause of the crime. 
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Mr. SterpHens. Yes. So while narcotics are not being trans- 
ported in my opinion in any large volume through the mails, our 
criminal offenses are identified with the alarming increase in the use 
of narcotics. 

Mr. Murray. Do you have any percentages on that? 

Mr. SrerHeNsS. We have some percentages. If you are interested, 
I will be glad to submit to vou the last analysis we had in New York 
City, but it is a majority of the arrests. 

The money order forgery offenses in the past year have been par- 
ticularly serious. ‘They have been widespread, mostly committed by 
organized gangs who travel very rapidly around the country and have 
contacts with each other. With the Bureau of Finance, we have 
attempted to tighten up on the controls and the procedures by which 
money orders can be raised and to detect alterations. But it is a big 
problem. Many of these offenders are dope addicts. ‘ 


MAIL CLAIMS RESULTING FROM AIR CRASHES 


Mr. Steminskr. On these plane crashes, for instance these big 
transport planes that recently hit the Colorado-Wyoming mountains, 
like Medicine Bow, and so forth, do they involve mail claims of 
any sort, money claims, which cause your Inspection Service to go 
into action to verify the claims? 

Mr. Stepuens. Many claims. Many of them involving securities 
and other valuables. 

You remember a couple of years ago a plane hit a mountain in 
Pennsylvania and Earl Carrol and other movie celebrities were 
killed. We got immediate word there were, I think, over 1,100 
diamonds in several shipments in the registered mail on that plane. 
| mention it because of the success we had in recovering all of those 
diamonds by sifting the ashes and the ground that was plowed up for 
a long distance. We could not identify many diamonds as between 
the various shipments, but a diamond appraiser selected by the various 
claimants in New York City separated the diamonds and they were 
able to identify their property. 

Mr. James. Is the recovery of ordinary mail in plane crashes 
pretty eood? 

Mr. Srepnens. It is better than you might expect, even in the 
ease of fire which usually occurs. The pouches are fire resistant to 
some extent and frequently the pouch is thrown somewhat clear of 
the wreck. So the recovery is not bad, although the loss may be 
heavy. 

I do not want to burden you people any more, but [ think you 
might be badameniol in knowing that in this Denver plane crash | 
mentioned we were called upon to give an immediate analysis of 
some of the mailings, because it was immediately believed there had 
been a powder-type explosive agent, and we were called in to try to 
determine if it was a part of the mail. We shipped to our laboratories 
here, of which we have four around the country, some of the frag- 
menis. It was fairly well decided the next day among ourselves, the 
BI and the others, that the explosive was not with the mail. 

Mr. Canrie.p. Chief, I urge you to leave that testimony in the 
record, if you can; because | think it points up some of the responsi- 
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bilities of your service and how you come through. Further, it may 
deter some people from engaging in that kind of thing. 

Mr. StepHENS. You people have been very generous to me here, in 
taking a lot of your time; but within the last 3 weeks we have received 
a number of telephone calls from police officials in Portland, Oreg., 
and from the Members of Congress in that area, from the mayor of the 
city and from the president of a large department store to express 
their appreciation for a case where we were fortunate enough to be 
able to be of some assistance. 

Several months ago someone planted a bomb in the washroom of a 
department store there, and exploded the bomb in connection with an 
extortion note. The note was not sent through the mail. It threat- 
ened that more of the same would occur if ransom money was not 
paid. We had no violation, but working with the police officials they 
furnished us some of the handwriting and evidence of that sort. In 
another investigation weeks after the de partment store had closed its 
doors for a time and had lost hundreds of thousands of dollars, our 
people discovered some typing or handwriting which they believed 
matched some of that which appeared in the extortion note. They 
mentioned it to the police officials who at first believed the evidence 
could not be related, because the particular operator we had under 
investigation was a blind man; but it was recalled right away that 
among the last persons seen bone the scene prior to the explosion was 
a blind man being assisted by a woman. We sent samples of the 
evidence to a laboratory at a report came back immediately that it 
was the same. The blind man and his sister-in-law were picked up 
in a matter of an hour or so by the police and our people, and admitted 
the crime. 

Mr. Canrievp. I think your addendum testimony is better than 
vour first statement. 

Mr. Gary. I was very much interested to note in connection with 
the report of the plane the other day that had to limp into Hawaii, 
that while they had to throw into the ocean a good part of their cargo 
to lighten the plane so that they could mi ake the landing, it was 
specifically stated in the broadcast that they had not thrown out any 
mail; that all of the mail had been preserved and delivered. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1956. 
FINANCE 


WITNESSES 


ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL AND 
CONTROLLER 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY CONTROLLER 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities 


1. Finance salaries $3, 683, 932 $4, 801, 000 $4, 738, 000 
2. Stamps and accountable paper 7, 412, 765 8, 188, OOO 8, 207, 000 
oa ; pa} j : 

3. Training and instruction 4(0) 
Total obligations . 11, 096, 737 12, 989, 000 12, 945, 000 


Financing 


Comparative transfers to other accounts 1, 465, 281 
Unobligated balance no longer available 1, 003, 782 
Appropriation (adjusted) 13, 565, 800 12, 653, 600 12, 945, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 335, 400 
Appropriation (adjusted) is derived as follows 
Appropriation &, 501, 000 17, 200, 000 12, 945, 000 
rransferred (68 Stat. 144) from 
‘Administration, Post Office’’ 4, 702, 800 
“Operations, Post Office’”’ 362, 000 
rransferred to “‘Operations, Post Office’? (69 Stat. 72) —4, 655. 000 
rransferred from ‘Transportation, Post Otlice’’ (69 Stat 
72 ; 108, 600 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1955 actual 1956 estimate) 1957 estimate 
lotal number of permanent positions R74 976 874 
Average number of all employees 920 932 870 
Number of employees at end of year SS4 O86 R84 
Average salaries and grades 
' General schedule grades 
| Average Salary $5, 500 $5, 759 $5, 785 
Average grade GS-7.0 GS-7.4 GS-7.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 761 $4, 499 $4, 511 
| 
Personal services 
Permanent positions $3, 538, 203 $4, 532, 470 $4, 449, 985 
Regular pay above 52-week bast 1, 395 13, 030 
Payment above basic rates 64, 919 30, 000 15, 000 
Total personal services 3. 612. 607 $ 575. 500 4 464. OR5 
lravel 50. 481 200, 000 250. 000 
Other contractual service 11, 498 15, 630 14, 395 
§ Supplies and material 7, 412, 76 8, 188, 000 8 207. 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 97 1, 000 1, 000 
raxes and assessments 8, 411 8, 870 7, 620 
Total obligations ; 11, 096, 737 12. 989. 000 12, 945, 000 


72010—56——10 
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Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. We take up this 
morning the item of finance. The appropriation for 1956 was $17,- 
200,000. The appropriation adjusted for 1956, including the pro- 
posed pay supplement is $12,989,000. The estimate for 1957 is 
$12,945,000, which is a decrease of $44,000. 

We will insert page 70 of the justifications at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


FINANCE, 1957 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation, 1956 $17, 200, 000 
Transfer to Operations, 1956 (function) —4, 655, 000 
Transfer from Transportation, 1956 (funds) 108, 600 
Adjusted appropriation, 1956 12, 653, 600 
Estimated supplemental, 1956, pay increase ee 335, 400 
Total obligations, 1956 12, 989, OOO 
Estimated obligations, 1957 : oe “ 12, 945, OOO 
Estimated increase in obligations, fiscal year 1957 — 44, OOO 
Analysis of estimated increase or decrease in 0 ligalions 
Activity 1956 1957 Increase or 
: decrease 

Finance, salaries $4, 801, 000 $4, 738, 000 — $63, 000 
Stamps and accountable paper 8, 188, 000 8, 207, 000 19, 000 
Total finance 12, 989, 000 12, 945, 000 14, 000 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Robertson, we are very glad to see that you are 

king for a decrease. That is always pleasing to this committee. 
Since you have already made an opening statement we do not want 
you to repeat that statement, but I think you might give us some 
idea as to how your ave accounting system Is progressing. 

Mr. Rozerrson. Mr. Chairman, as I said in my opening statement, 
it is making very good progress. The plan is well developed: the 
staffing is not quite ian and the transfer of many of the duties 
into regional offices is not fully assimilated, but it is making very 
good progress. We are satisfied with the program and with the 
plans, and we hope that within a reasonably short time it will be 
functioning smoothly and completely. 

Mr. Gary. The accounting sy: stem had been decentralized prior to 
the time that you decentralized the Department: is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Ronerrson. That is right: regional accounting offices had been 
set up. The big change that is taking place now is the transferring 
from the many post offices of the financial operations which were con- 
ducted in the post offices, and transferring these into the regional 
accounting offices. 

Mr. Gary. How far have you gotten with the preparation of checks 
in the regional offices / 
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Mr. Rosertson. Do you mean the payroll checks ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes, the payroll checks. 

Mr. Rosertson. Roughly 46 percent has been transferred into the 
regional offices. We have a schedule under which we expect all the 
first-class offices, with the exception of some in the New York and 
Cincinnati regions, to be completed by the Ist of March; then we will 
vet to the second-class offices by Apr il 1, and we expect to have the 
whole operation completed by July i 


SAVINGS 


Mr. Gary. Are you finding that saves a good deal of money ? 

Mr. Ropertrson. Yes, it will save a good deal of money. We think 
also that one of the ereatest benefits of the centr: alization of payroll 
will be to have all of the statistical information readily available— 
the leave records and all of the statistical information of our payrolls. 
We shall be able to draw this information from the accounting system. 
This byproduct in itself will be of great vi alue to the De partment. 

Mr. Gary. That will help out a great deal, too, in your cost account- 
ing, In comparing one post office with another / 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. You will have that information in the regional offices ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir: it will all be uniform. 

Mr. Gary. You still have one region that has not been set up, insofar 
as operations are concerned. Do you have an accounting office set up 
in that reg@ion / 

Mr. Ropertrson. That is at Wichita and the accounting office is set 
up. 

Mr. Gary. And when the regional office is set up the accounting 
oflice will be combined with it? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 


INTERNAL AUDII 


Mr. (TARY. What progress has been made toward your internal 
audit / 

Mr. Ronertson. I would like to have Mr. Noble, the Deputy Con- 
troller, answer that question. 

Mr. Nose. Mr. Chairman, the internal audit program has just 
recently been reviewed and reoriented to some extent. 

We have at present 43 people on the internal audit staff. We are 
expanding that actually Ps 60 people with 5 field locations—New 
York, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. Each one of 
those area offices will cover on reaional offices. 

We are recruiting men with public accounting experience and back- 
ground whose primary responsibility will be financial auditing of the 
regional controller offices, and other financial activities within the 
geographical area. 

With respect to the audit of post offices. we have worked out an 
arrangement with the Inspection Division, since they have men travel- 
ing in all of the locations who are inspecting post oflice operations, to 
perform for us the financial audit of the post office accounts that can 
he done at the site of the post office. 
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We have established standards of auditing that we feel are neces- 
sary and the Inspection Service is planning to carry on that end of 
the audit. 

We felt that it would be highly desirable, if possible, to utilize 
their force rather than for us to have groups of men traveling regu- 
larly to the same post offices where the inspectors go for perfor ming 
the type of audit that now remains to be done at the post offices, whic h 
is primarily cash accounting and verification of revenues. The in- 
spectors, we feel, are qualified to do that. With the accounting for 
the post offices having been removed to the regional offices, and “ulti- 
mately all disbursements and payrolls being handled out of the re- 
gional offices that very much simplifies the accounting work that 
remains at the post offices, and in general does not require, we feel, 
the CPA type of audit at the site that had been originally envisioned. 

Those are the highlights of the program as it stands at the moment 
and as it is ple inned for the future. 

Mr. Gary. And you, as an accountant, feel that the system that you 
have worked out will give you a satisfactory audit of the accounts 
of the Post Office ? 

Mr. Nopitr. I do. We do have the understanding, however, that 
if it does not work out we will extend our efforts to include the auditing 
of post offices from a financial viewpoint by the internal audit staff. 
We hope that will not be necessary because we think this is a much 
more economical arrangement. 





DUPLICATION OF EFFORT BY INSPECTORS 











Mr. Gary. Well, [ think that is a matter that you should give very 
careful consideration to because, personally, I have not been able to 
see why, since you are establishing this internal audit system, the 
inspectors should be continuously asking for an increase in personnel. 

The inspectors have been per forming this service and it would seem 
to me that if the service is transferred and the audit is made by 
Internal Audit rather than by the Inspection Division, there should 
be a reduction in the number of inspectors rather than an increase 
because it would certainly lessen their duties. I am personally, and 
I think this committee is also, very anxious to see that there is no 
duplication of effort in that field. That is one thing, in a government 
as large as ours, and in an operation as large as the ‘Post Office, which 
is one of the largest businesses in the world, that we have to be particu- 
larly vigilant about, to see that you do not get a duplication of effort 
with two or three different departments per for ming the same functions. 

Mr. Norte. We have been very anxious to avoid that. 

Mr. Gary. We questioned the Inspection Service rather closely on 
that question when they came up this time. I hope that you will give 
that very careful consideration in working out your plans to see that 
there is no duplication. 

_Mr. Nositx. We have been very much concerned about this, Mr. 
Chairman, and actually there has been no reduction in the amount 
of work required of the Inspection Service as the result of this ar- 
rangement. They will continue to count the cash and accountable 
paper and verify the revenue at the post offices as they have always 
done. In addition they have a much wider scope of responsibility 
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with regard to depredations and general surveillance of the operations 
of the post office. The periodic inspection of offices entails the im- 
portant function to determine with reasonable accuracy that the ex- 
penditure of appropriated funds is proper. As a result of this 
arrangement there 1s no reduction in the amount of work that the 
Inspection Service is called upon to perform. 

Mr. Gary. To whom do they report on the so-called audits that they 
make ? 

Mr. Nose. The inspectors report through their own line of com- 
mand, to the Postmaster General, and I believe to the regional diree- 
tor. Ihave recently seen a series of reports that they made of some 
of the offices when I was looking over the situation to see to what 
extent they did get into financial audits under their present program. 
‘Their reports flow to the operating people as well as through the 
line of inspection. They will also cooperate with us when in the 
financial area when they find irregularities in the accounts that flow 
from the post offices to the regional offices upon which our accounting 
system is built. That matter will be immediately called to our atten- 
tion because it means irregularity in the accounts in the regional 
offices. 

Mr. Gary. There is, then, coordination between your department 
and the Inspec tor’s — with respect: to audits ¢ 

Mr. Nonuire. Yes, si 


EMPLOYMENT OF INSPECTORS ON AUDITS 


Mr. Gary. Approximately how many inspectors will be used to 


audit post offices in terms of numbers of man-hours or some other 
convenient measure 4 

Mr. Noster. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the inspectors will 
continue, exactly as they have = fore, their inspection of post offices 
and counting the cash available and revenue, and in performing their 
other inspectional services so that their time, I do not believe, can 
very practically be split as to how much might be considered as being 
attributable to an audit of the cash accounts as against any other 
work. 

I think we could probably develop some estimate from the Inspec 
tion Service if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Gary. I would like to have it if there is any reasonable measure. 

I understand that a group of inspectors will go to a post office, and 
while they are there they will perform accounting services along with 
the other checking that is necessary in the post office. If there is any 
convenient way to determine how many man-hours are spent in the 
audit work, I think it would be desirable to put it into the record at 
this point. 

Mr. Nosie. Yes, sir; we will be glad to get that if we can. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

The Inspection Service estimates that during the fiscal year 1955 that 
out of 249 man-years spent in the inspection of post offices, 172 man-years 
were devoted to the financial examination of the post offices. 
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AUDITING DUTIES OF AN INSPECTOR 





Mr. Gary. Of what does an inspector’s duty consist? Does he 
take an inventory of the st: imps on hand ¢ 

Mr. Nositr. Yes. They must tie up the total accountability of the 
postmaster with the cash or st: amps on hand and prove that he has 
actually the total sum with which he has been ch: arged, and that can, 


of course, only be done by actual counting and ex: unining of the funds 
and accountable paper on hand. 


Mr. Gary. Do you know how often those checks are made? 
Mr. Noster. The Inspection Service, I understand, aims to visit each 


post office at least once a year. I believe at the present time they are 
running behind that schedule. 

















SINGLE APPROPRIATION PROPOSAL 

Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Robertson, the Postmaster General. in his pres 
entation earlier in the week, in referring to the Bureau of Finance, 
said: 






Before we can truly say that we have a modern financial system in the 
Department, however, it is necessary that we have a business-type budget 
Which will allow sufficient flexibility to enable us to meet the fluctuating 
financial requirements of an activity as vast as the postal establishment. 








Will you now elaborate on the meaning of that statement ¢ 
Mr. Roserrson. I will make an initial statement, and then I would 
like to have Mr. Noble follow. We would like to have a business-t ype 
budget in which our deficit would be appropriated in one amount, 
and we would be free to use this money, together with revenues, in 
“al oper: ition of the De partment r ather than to have it spelled out 
| separate appropriations. Now, will you continue, Mr. Noble? 

_ NoBLE. Specifically, Congressman, the point with which we 
are concerned is the fact that at the present time we are operating. 
really, under five appropriations. Actually they are financed by 
revenues and the difference from the Treasury which is the deficit. 
We advocate that the appropriation be for the net deficit. Then if 
our volume of business went up beyond the estimate we could, from 
the revenues, finance that additional expense without having to come 
back to Congress for an increase in the authorization. 

Mr. Canrievp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Nosie. The appropriation which we would request would be 
the specific amount of the estimated deficit. We would then have to 
live with that, and if the volume went down we realize there that 
we would be in a very tough position because we would have to curtail 
expenses by the amount of the reduction in revenue, so that Congress 
would have that protection. 

If the volume went up we could expand our expenditures and 
finance them out of revenue without coming back for an increase in 
Congress’ authorization. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Then, Mr. Noble, if you were to proceed with that 
type of budget Congress would, in effect, have to consider only your 
figure on the antic ipated deficit. 

Mr. Nosix. That is correct. You would have to pass upon our esti- 
mate and grant. an appropriation which for 1957 would be $470 mil- 
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lion with this plus our receipts, we would then proceed to operate 
within that framework. It would also merge these 5 appropriations 
and simplify the accounting for unliquidated obligations which now 
have to be kept separate all through these 5 appropriations. Also 
involved is the creation of a true revolving fund. In the case of the 
money appropriated for this deficit we would establish no-year funds, 
and they would be carried forward, if there were savings, to reduce 
the appropriations of subsequent years, rather than a reversion of 
the money to the Treasury. It would follow the conventional busi- 
ness-type of budget that other Government agencies operating on a 
business-type arrangement have. 

We are now on an annual appropriation under which the funds 
which are not obligated in the current vear lapse with regard to our 
major equipment procurment. items, such as motor vehicles, for in- 
stance. That means that in procurement the funds that are not 
obligated by the end of the fiscal year lapse, and we have to come in 
next year for them. Inthe meantime the current year’s appropriation 
has been made. 

We do not have developed at this time a specific proposal, It is an 
idea that we simply wish to keep alive before the committee as heing, 
we feel, part of the modernization of the financial structure of the 
post office. 

Mr. Gary. Of the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Robertson, do you care to add to Mr. Noble’s 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Roperrson. In the ope ration of a business-type budget we 
would come before your committee with exactly the same types of 
justification as we do now. We would then give you a statement of 
our anticipated revenues, and there would be an appropriation for 
the difference between those revenues and the sum total of the ap 
proved expenditures. Then, at the end of the year, or at the next 
hearing, we would report to you as to how we came out on our esti- 
mates of revenue and expenditures. The Committee would thus have 
a check on the accuracy of our estimates and our ability to operate 
within them. If there were variations the committee would be given 
the re: ae therefor. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Is it not true that one of the difficulties you face 
every year is this, you have to makeup your justifications, your re- 
quests, months and months in advance. “Now, how many months in 
advance of the beginning of the fiscal year do you have to actually 
go to work on those presentations ? 

Mr. Bruce. One year. 

Mr. Canrieip. That certainly presents a real problem to you and 
a burden on you. 

Mr. Noste. I might say in that connection, Mr. Congressman, if I 
may at this point, “that this subject was discussed by our advisory 
committee. At its last meeting they passed a resolution on the sub- 
ject which is very brief that ‘I would like to insert in the record, 
after reading it. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Be it resolved, That this advisory board approves and recommends to the 
Congress the adoption of a budget plan for the Post Office Department encom- 
passing : 
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(a) The appropriation annually of the estimated amount of the postal deficit, 
if any, plus all revenues; 

(b) A single revolving fund for all postal activities, in which unused appro- 
priations of 1 year are carried forward to the following years to reduce sub- 
sequent requirements; and 

(c) An accrual system of accounting so that budgets and financial reports 
reflect actual costs incurred (as distinguished from obligations or disburse- 
ments). 





ALLOWANCES IN MAN-HOURS FROM 





REGIONAL DIRECTORS 





TO POSTMASTERS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Robertson, I believe you told us that lump-sum 
allotments are now made to regional directors for all operations under 
their jurisdiction, that allowances are now made to post offices at first- 
and second-class offices in man-hours in lieu of dollars? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. Will you discuss briefly the meaning of 
that, Mr. Bruce? 

Mr. Bruce. The principal object of that, Mr. Canfield, is to sim- 
plify budgetary procedures. In regionalization we are setting up 
each region under a director, and in order to give that director 
responsibility for his own region the Postmaster General—or the 
Deputy, acting in his place—allots directly to each director for all 
operations in his region a lump sum, and he, in turn, makes an allow- 
ance to the postmasters under his office in man-hours. It is strictly 
a man-hour system. The postmaster either uses more or less hours 
with respect to the volume of mail he must handle. In turn the 


regional director converts hours into dollars to determine whether 


or not he is going with or against the target for his particular region. 
He is « -ompletely responsible for it. We expect to treat transportation 
and facilities in a similar manner as we reach that point. There is 
quite a bit of detail involved in making that diversion. We hope to 
have those two in operation by the end of this fiscal year. 





EFFICIENCY OF REGIONAL OFFICE SETUP 








Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Bruce, a little diversion at this point. Will 
you tell us again, for the record, how many years you have been a 
postal wor ker? 

Mr. Bruce. On February 15 it will be 31 years that I have been in 
the postal service. Li 

Mr. Canrtevp. Thirty-one vears? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrrecp. How do you think this regional approach is working 
out in terms of efficiency and economies? 

Mr. Bruce. The best answer to that, Mr. Canfield, is that I do know 
that centralization in the Department is not the answer. I came into 
the Department from the field in 1943, in operations. One of my func- 
tions was to have charge of budget for clerks and carriers and other 
personnel. We were as far as 2 years behind in answering corre- 
spondence. It is rather facetious to say that it reached the point 
where, after a certain limitation of time on correspondence, we did not 
answer it at all. Now, I do know that that is not the answer. 

As far as regionalization is concerned we have reduced the cost of 
operation in the field, in addition to making relatively large amounts 
of capital investments. 
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In all fairness to the program, it should be said that we do not 
have the 15 regions in operations yet. We do not have all of the 
directors appointed to all of the regions, and we do not have the 
system completely in operation. 

From what we have seen of it we believe that it will pay for itself 
in the economy that it can effect. 


SERVICES OF MR. BRUCE 


Mr. CanFietp. Well, Mr. Bruce, it so happens that I was working 
on Capitol Hill here 2 years before you first came to work with the 
Department. I can hardly believe that, but it is true. 

1 want to say this: That I think you are very definitely an expert 
witness on this subject matter. I have been a ‘member of this com- 
mittee for 11 years now and it has always been enlightening to me 
and helpful to me to hear you testify on behalf of the Department. 
[ think if I were to pick out of the Department itself one whom I 
would call Mister Post Office Department I would select you. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you. 

Mr. PassMAn. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. CanrieLp. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Bruce, you are from Louisiana ; are you not ¢ 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PassMan. What part of the State ? 

Mr. Bruce. Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you. 

Mr. Bruce. I came out of the post office in Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Passman. Did you serve as a postmaster while you were in 
Louisiana ? 

Mr. Bruce. I was a substitute carrier at Baton Rouge, and a clerk 
there for 9 years. Later I was in the Inspection Service, and I have 
worked in almost every phase of the postal service. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Bruce has had a long, useful, and distinguished 
career in the postal service. He is typical of many of the fine citizens 
of Louisiana who have had distinguished careers not only in the 
Post Office Department but in almost every department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Canrievp. While we are indulging in encomiums, may I also 
say that this committee is very, very fortunate in having as one of its 
members the distinguished gentlemen from Louisiana, Mr. Passman, 
who has made such an intensive study of the problems of the Post 
Office Department, and who is noted for always putting his thoughts 
and convictions right on the line. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


Mr. Steminskt. Is it true that your commemorative stamps are a 
profitable item / 
Mr. Ropzrrson. Yes, that is correct. 
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Mr. Steminski. Have there been variations in the sales of some of 
these stamps more than others / 

Mr. Ropvertson. Yes. 

Mr. Steminskt. Woud you indicate what the pattern is of the better 
selling type of stamps, if you could evaluate them ? 

Mr. Roserrson. In the first place, Mr. Sieminski, practically all of 
the commemorative stamps of any given issue are sold within a period 
of a couple of years. They are relatively small issues, running around 
100 million to 110 million st: Ups. That is not very many compared 
to the roughly 15 billion of 3-cent st: imps sold every vear. The fact 
that they might sell rapidly or slowly is not necessarily of great sig- 
nificance, so far as the profit to the Department is concerned. The 
only profit that the Department makes is on the stamps which are not 
used for postage. 

Mr. Steminskr. Those that are bought up by private collectors / 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes. But private collectors may not buy quite as 
many of one issue as another. On the other hand, one issue may be 
more attractive or more popular than another and more of them will 
be bought for postage use, but our profit from the sale of the commemo- 
rative stamps is on those which are not used. 

Mr. Steminskr. The Statute of Liberty stamp I know has come out 
as a 6-cent stamp and I believe in another denomination. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes: there is an 8-cent stamp. 

Mr. Stemtnskr. An S-cent stamp / 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, an 8-cent stamp and a 5-cent stamp. 

Mr. Sreminskt. It is now a 3-cent stamp / 

Mr. Roperrson. It is now both an &-cent stamp and a 3-cent stamp. 

Mr. Stemenskt. Have you found a good response to that stamp / 

Mr. Rosertrson. Of course, it is a regular stamp. About 70 per- 
cent of the stamps we use have the Statue of Liberty and “In God 
We Trust” on them. : 

Mr. Steminskt. I think it isa finesymbol. I was wondering whether 
or not you could, over a long-range period possibly tie in with some 
of the symbols on our coins, and carry some of those ideas over into 
stamps. 

For instance, I have a half dollar here. I was looking at it the 
other day. It says “Liberty” around the edges and the sun is down 
in the southeast portion, and this lady appears, of course, in perspec- 
tive, on a much greater scale than the sun, and over in the corner you 
have, “In God We Trust.” I would interpret that symbolically as 
meaning that the march of man is ever steadily toward the light, and 
even though the sun is a celestial object, it does not outshine the 
individual if he climbs with liberty toward the heights. That would 
be my interpretation of the symbolism of that coin, 

We have the Statute of Liberty stamp now, and “In God We Trust,’ 
so you see we have come pretty close to putting something on the 
stamps that is on the coins. 

I was just wondering if the people who might have the time to 
think about the matter could not study our coins and currency and 
spin out a few ideas that could find further expression on our stamps 
in the future. 

Mr. Rogsertson. We are undertaking to do that. 
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Mr. Steminski. That is fine. It appears we are in an era of sym- 
bolism. You take the evident revival of interest in religion to un- 
lock a way of life in the here as well as the hereafter: spirituality 
as against the tendency toward materialism as manifest in om song 

“16 tons and what do you get? One day older and deeper in debt, 
ete.” 

I am sure the Post Office Department will spearhead its share of 
ideas in that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, with the unanimous consent of the committee, may 
f at this point insert a letter in the record which I will read, and 
after reading it if the committee disapproves of it I will withdraw 
it. 

This is a personal letter that comes from Middleton Train, 921 
i7th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., and it is dated January 10, 
1956. It isaddressed : 

DeAR AL: I'm writing you as my Congressman, and at home to make sure 
this gets your most personal attention. I've gotten the word that a commemo- 
rative issue 3-cent stamp is coming out in ‘56 honoring Nassau Hall’s 200th 
year. This, of course, is of great interest to all Princetonians; and we want to 
inake sure that it is a very good-looking stamp. We want it done in orange and 
black ! 

I have been told that such a bicolor would be more expensive, but I believe 
that the importance of this issue and what it represents would certainly justify 
any additional expense. It not only honors Nassau Hall as a building of brick, 
stone, and mortar; but also as the fountain head from which sprang in large 
part the inspiration for our Constitution; Woodrow Wilson and his ideal of 
‘Princeton in the Nation’s Service’; and thousands of Princetonians over the 
vears and all over the world. 

As a Representative of New Jersey and also as a Princetonian, I feel you 
ure in a position to put more weight behind the above request. If you have 

ny thouvhts on the above and on what could be done, would you let me know? 

All the best, and a very happy New Year. 

Mippy. 


The essence of the letter, is, of course, the idea of bicoloring. I was 
wondering what you would care to say about color schemes and the 
expense of bic olori Ing. 

Mr. Ronerrson. A bicolored stamp is much more expensive to pro- 
duce than a single color. It has to be done on a different press, and it 
is a slower process. 

No design has yet been developed for the Nassau Hall stamp. It is 
too early to know what it will look like, until in the first place the 
veneral concept is agreed upon and then developed by the engravers. 
My own thought would be that you could get a very satisfactory stamp 
with a two-tone effect without m: aking it a bie olor. 

Mr. Steminski. You say black is just standard; you do not call 
black a color, do you ¢ 

Mr. Roperrson. I think the engravers could develop that so that 

could be toned up without going into bicolor. T think you could 
get the kind of stamp you want without going into a two-color 
process. 

Mr. Canrietp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sreminskt. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Canrrevp. I think my friend and colleague from New Jersey 
very properly addresses you, Mr. Robertson, on this subject, because 
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that stamp is of extreme interest not only to the Princeton graduates 
but to all of the people in New Jersey and to all of the people in the 
United States, and I would hope that Congressman Sieminski would 
be among those consulted in the development of that stamp. 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, we shall be very glad to consult him but 
nothing has been done as yet. 

Mr. Sreminski. Could you just give me another minute, Mr. Chair- 
man, to develop the contents of that article which was in the New 
York Times last Sunday which I want to look up and have placed in 
the Congressional Record? Did it discuss the reason for the stamp 
in addition to the 200th anniversary of Nassau Hall ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. It complimented the Post Office Department 
on selecting stamps which have an educational value. 

Mr. Steminski. So that in issuing this commemorative stamp we 
are not only honoring an educational institution which is one of the 
early ones in the country, but also a place where Congress met in 
session when we had our backs to the wall fighting for ‘the creation 
and preservation of this Nation. 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, the Post Office tries to select stamps of 1 
tional interest and frequently international interest because a great 
many of our stamps are sold to foreign collectors. The more historical 
background such stamps have the better we like them. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sreminskr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EMPLOYEES OF INTERNAL AUDIT DIVISION 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Robertson, are employees of the Money Order Cen 
ter and field installations of the Division of Internal Audit under the 
Classification Act or the postal field service ? 

Mr. Roperrson. They are under the Classification Act, are they 
not, Mr. Noble? 

Mr. NOBLE. No, sir, under the postal field service. 


NUMBER OF VACANCIES FILLED 


Mr. Gary. How many vacancies were fillled in 1956? 

Mr. Nose. I will have to get that information for you. That is, 
in the Kansas City Money Order Center and the field audit staff 
specifically. 

Mr. Gary. No, in the whole Finance Department. 

Mr. Nose. I will have to get that figure for you. I do not have 

available. 

Mr. Gary. Will you please insert it at this point in the record / 

Mr. Nosie. The number of vacancies filled in the fiscal year? 

Mr. Gary. Let me just put this question: How many vacancies were 
filled in the Finance Section in 1956? 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





BUREAU OF FINANCE 
Separations and appointments fiscal year 1950 to Dee. 31, 1955 


Departmental: 
Separations 
Vacancies filled 
Appointments to new positions 
Money Order Center : 
Separations 
Vacancies filled 
Appointments to fill positions transferred from regions 


PROCUREMENT OF MONEY ORDER FORMS 


Mr. Gary. Who is responsible for the procurement of domestic 
postal money order forms / 

Mr. Roperrson. The Bureau of Finance. 

Mr. Gary. Where are they printed ? 

Mr. Ropertson. They are printed by IBM, International Business 
Machines. 

Mr. Gary. What is the current cost per thousand cards? 

Mir. Roperrson. I cannot tell you that. It has been reduced late ly. 

Mr. Gary. Will you insert that information in the record ? 

Mr. Bruce. The average price was $2.19 in 1955, and then it was 
reduced to $2.10 for 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Gary. Per thousand ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. There is a pertinent question that I might ask on that 
at this point. 

Mr. Gary. Yes, sir, Mr. James. 

Mr. James. Do these forms require any further processing by the 
Department after they are delivered to you? Is there any further 
punching necessary or any further processing ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, si 

Mr. James. They require further processing ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes: they are punched in the margins by the printer. 

Mr. James. And that cost would have to be added to the price of 
the cards as delivered to you? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. It is a mass proposition, however. 

Mir. James. So there is the pure ‘hase pr ice of the cards and the cost 
of processing them for their use? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

(Norr.—The following additional information was supplied 
Jater:) 

However, after printing the money order forms no further processing is 
required until after payment, when the amount is punched in by the Federal 
Reserve Banks for accounting purposes. 


REDUCTION IN COST OF POSTAL MONEY ORDERS 


Mr. Passman. You mentioned the reduction in price or cost of 
postal money order forms. Is it because you have a smaller form 
that you have gotten a reduction ? You have made a change in the 
form in the past year, have you not? I notice the stubs are smaller 
than the ones you were using a year ago. 





Mr. Roperrson. I think the reason for the saving is that IBM has 
developed a high speed press. 

Mr. Passman. Do you not actually use less material than you did 
a year ago for the postal money order form? You have the post 
office record, the part that the pure ‘haser retains, and the part that you 
mail. A year ago the purchaser's receipt alone was as large as the 
one retained by the clerk and the one retained by the purchaser. 

Mr. Roserrscs The overall size is the same. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. The facts are that you have 2 perforations instead of 1 in 
the new form / 

Mr. Roperrson. That is right. 

Mr. Passman. In other words, you retain a part of the form itself 
rather than the application as a record ? 

Mr. Roserrson. That is right. The application form has been 
eliminated where the new form is being used. 

Mr. Passman. That system is much better 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AWARD 


Mr. Canririp, Yesterday in London, Winston Churchill was pre 
sented the Benjamin Fr: oditin award for his services in the interest 
of peace and mankind in general. 

We have in the Congress of the United States, as vou undoubtedly 
know, a modern Benjamin Franklin who, most happily, serves on this 
subcommittee, Hon. Benjamin Franklin James, who currently is the 


chairman of the Franklin Printing Co. near Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Gary. The gentleman also runs the famous Benjamin Franklin 
Press that was run by Benjamin Franklin in his day. 
Mr. James. You fellows just keep going, it is all right. It’s fine 
with me. 
CERTIFIED MAIL 


Mr. Canrietp, Yesterday the very distinguished member of our 
committee had some good words to say about thte Department’s adop- 
tion of what you term certified mail. Now. for this record, will you 
be good e nough to tell us what certified mail is ? 

Mr. Roserrson. Yes. sir. Certified mail is a special service identi- 
fiable by number which the patron can obtain for 15 cents. If he 
Wishes a return receipt he pays 7 cents more. A record of the delivery 
of that piece of mail is kept in the post office in all cases and if a return 
receipt is requested it is returned to the sender. It is intended for 
mail of no intrinsic value, but it does give the sender proof of delivery 
if he wants it. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CERTIFIED MAIL AND REGISTERED MAIL 


Mr. Canrretp. In what respect does certified mail differ from what 
you call registered mail ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Registered mail is given special security protection. 
Registered mail is rec eipted for in each step of its progress. Certified 
mail goes through the ordinary postal channel and is not given the 
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protection of registered mail because it is presumed to have no in- 
trinsic value and therefore does not need that protection. 

Mr. Canrietp. Thank you. 

Mr. Gary. Does the certified mail require the signature of the 
recipient in all cases regardless of whether a return receipt is re 
quested or not ¢ 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. I would like to elaborate a little on that. I note that 
the certified mail is being used by practically all corporations deliver- 
ing stock dividends to their holders, and unquestionably that has 
proved to be a very fine thing as well as an economy to the corporations. 
The purpose and value from that angle is that, should one of those 
stock certificates go astray, it would put the burden of some expense on 
the stockholder to have another certificate issued to him. He would 
have to file a bond at considerable expense. I think in most instances 
where the corporations use this certified mail for that purpose they 
request a return receipt. 


COST OF CERTIFIED MAIL COMPARED TO REGISTERED MAIL 


Mr. Gary. How does the cost of certified mail compare with the cost 
of registered mail ? 

Mr. James. I am not sure, but I think it must be an important} 
saving. 

Mr. Ropvertson. Registered mail is 40 cents and certified mail 15 
cents. 

Mr. Gary. We thank you, Mr. Robertson, for your testimony. 
Mr. Roperrson. Thank you very much, 
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TRANSPORTATION 
TuHurRsDAY, JANUARY 12, 1956. 
WITNESSES 


E. GEORGE SIEDLE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

AUGUST C. HAHN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

FREDERICK E. BATRUS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 

JAMES N. McKEAN, CONFIDENTIAL ASSISTANT 

RALPH J. ALEXANDER, DIRECTOR, TRANSPORTATION DEVELOP. 
MENT 

DR. BEATRICE AITCHISON, DIRECTOR, TRANSPORTATION RE- 
SEARCH 

EMIL J. STEPPER, CONTROL OFFICER 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY CONTROLLER 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Pr yvram by wtivit es 
1. Administration of postal transportation $961, 218 1, 071, 000 $1, 091. 000 


2. Mail handling in transit 177, 144 343 191, 970 000 196, 250, 000 
3. Water transportation 12. 016, 188 12, 446, 000 12, 598, 000 
4. Truck transportation = 72, 853, 221 76, 129, 000 78 044.000 
5. Rail transportation | 297, 168, 632 302, 128.000 | 309 305, 000 
6. Air transportatior 48, 546, 907 49, 397, 000 51, 028, 000 
7. Terminal and transportation charges by f 9 un 
tries 6, 168, 554 10, 532, 000 6, 684, 000 
8. Training and instruction 2, 720 
Total obligations a 614, 861, 783 643, 673, 000 655, 000, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. 3. 572, 308 197, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 19, 045, 409 


reo 


Appropriation (adjusted 637, 479, 500 629, 352, 000 | 155, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 14, 518, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) is derived as follows 

Appropriation 

Transferred to— 
‘Administration, Post Office’ (68 Stat. 144 — 739, 500 
“Operations, Post Office’ (68 Stat. 144, 69 Stat. 240 —64, 000, 000 

Transferred (69 Stat. 72) to 
‘“‘Administration, Post Office’’ — 247, 200 
“Operations, Post Office” s —31, 912, 700 
“Finance, Post Office’ i —108, 600 


702, 219, 000 661, 620, 500 55, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


lotal number of permanent positions 29, 285 29 30, 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 10. 10 10, 
Average number of all employees 38 39. 40), 
Number of employees at end of yea 36, 36 36, 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary , 263 , 36 $6, 
Average grade 2 iS 
Ungraded positions: Average salary é $4, 645 $4, 
Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
rravel 
Transportation of things 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 35, 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 5, 63% 3, 000 3, 


laxes and assessments 27, 28, 250 28, 


lotal obligations , 861, 78: 673, 000 000, 


Mr. Gary. The next item is “Transportation.” 

The Congress appropriated, in 1956, $661,620,500 for the transpor- 
tation of mail. The adjusted appropriation for 1956, including the 
proposed pay supplement, is $643,673,000, and the estimate for 1957 
is $655 million, which is an increase over the adjusted appropriation 
for 1956 or $11,327,000. 

We will insert page 56 of the justifications in the record at this 
pont. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


TRANSPORTATION, 1957 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


\nnual appropriation, 1956 io $661, 620, 500 
lransfer to “Operations,” 1956: 

Functions 

funds 


-32, 268, 500 


Adjusted appropriation, 1956 : : i 629, 352, 000 


Oda, 


l’stimated supplemental, 1956, pay increase ve 14, 518, 000 


Obligations incurred, 1956 : } g 643, 870, 000 
mparative transfer to “Operations” 197, 000 


Total obligations, 1956_ ‘ _ 6438, 673, 000 


timated obligations, 1957 __- nee ; ss ok : 655, 000, 000 


Estimated increase in obligations, fiscal year 1957 ; 11, 327, 000 


,onf, 
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Analysis of estimated increase or decrease in obligations 


| Increase or 





Suri ’ in 7 ! 
Activity 1956 1957 | decrease (—) 
mi _ . : sensi oti ampiaaiaians eet - 
Administration of postal transportation. .-- $1,071,000 | $1, 091, 000 | $20, 000 
Mail handling in transit____._______ 191, 970, 000 196, 250, 000 4, 280, 000 
Water transportation. ______- SO ea 12, 446, 000 12, 598, 000 | 152, 000 
Truck transportation: —) | : 
Mail messenger service —— . 19, 507, 000 19, 317, 000 —190, 000 
Star route service. .............- 51, 690, 000 53, 078, 000 1, 388, 000 
Highway post offices.____.______ 4, 932, 000 5, 649, 000 | 717, 000 
Subtotal______- 76,129,000 | 78, O44, 000 | 1, 915, 000 
Rail transportation aan 302, 128,000 | 309, 305, 000 7, 177, 000 
Air transportation - 49, 397, 000 51, 028, 000 | 1, 631, 000 
Terminal and transportation charge s by foreign countries 10, 532, 000 6, 684,000 | —3, 848, 000 
Total transportation ‘ ~ 643, 673, 000 655, 000, 000 11, 327, 000 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Siedle, can you tell us the reason for this increase of 
$11,327,000 over 1956 appropriations ? 

Mr. Stevie. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to start off 
by making two requests. 

First, contrary to appearances, we are not trying to overwhelm 
you with numbers. There are three reasons for this mob scene. and 
I would like to explain them, if I may. One is that we know you 
gentlemen want the facts, not assumptions or guessing. As the Bu- 
reau head I frankly admit I do not know all ‘the answers, but with 
the help of my staff I believe we can give you accurate and complete 
answers. The second reason is I am anxious for my staff to have the 
honor of meeting you gentlemen. And next, just as General Summer- 
field is proud of his top management team, so, likewise, am I proud 
of my staff. I would like to introduce them to you. 

Mr. Hahn is the Executive Director; Mr. Batrus, the special assist- 
ant; Mr. McKean, the confidential assistant; Mr. Ralph Alexander 
is the Director of Transportation Development; Dr. Aitchison is the 
Director of Transportation Research; and Mr. Stepper is our con- 
trol officer. 

As for the other request, Mr. Chairman, I have a brief supple- 
mentary statement that I would like to have permission to read. It 
deals specifically with budget figures and in a manner which we hope 
will prove helpful. We also believe it will conserve your time. 

Mr. Gary. We will be glad to hear it. 


(GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stepir. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a short statement 
offered to conserve your time. It deals specifically with our budget 
figures in a manner we hope w ill prove helpful. 

“Our budget for fiscal 1957 forecasts obligations of $655 million, an 
increase of $11,327,000 above the obligations estimated for fiscal 1956, 
and overall increase of 1.76 percent in expected spending on a projected 
volume incerase of 2.64 percent. 

Our need for the incerase of $11,327,000 in spending is brought about 
by the following facts: 
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Millions 

1. Pay legislation—Public Law 68: The full impact of the reclassification 
provisions of Public Law 68 is expected to increase 1957 costs by_----- $2.1 

2. Volume increase of 2.64 percent is expected to increase labor and 
transportation costs for 1957 by the amounts shown : 


Dien eee ROC UO Bl 6 oc ccddnoapeaa sien aenseceseueangiaeemam 2.2 
PANO TURCIOD, PRINOUONG OF ao wnckenccancsnecansewdbeedinwcen le  y- 
Transportation, airlines, domestic and foreign carriers, by.-..------~ 1.6 


Transportation, star-route carriers (includes some upward adjust- 


ments in contract costs), by._---.-------- elie head aadaatenacg ; wae oe 
Transportation. highway post offices, by......—........6...-.5.55 .6 
Reduced payments to foreign countries for terminal and transit charges 
are expected to reduce increased costs by__-------------- Se 3.8 






Total for all our increased requests for fiscal 1957 over fiscal 1956 
obligations __- wine ia ila ances ahee SNA 
The budget submitte d reflects foreseeable savings incident to further 
conomies and reduction in unit cost through efficienc y of operation. 
in the past, we have operated the Postal Transportation Service at 
expenditures well below the amount appropriated. This was due 
n substantial part to economy and efficiency measures, and to reduc- 
tions in the rates of compensation payable for transportation of mail 
which could not be forecast at the time. These reductions in unit 
costs are reflected in our budget. Most savings realized and reflected 

do not result in recurring additional reductions. 

In the case of railroad transportation we have been successful in 
reducing expenditures as a result of negotiating about 120 contracts 

lrich provide for payments to railroads on a space-used basis, for 
iileage equalization, gp for sunplified accounting. 

We have eliminated as far as practicable high-cost weekend and 
branch-line RPO car service without impairment of the mail service. 

We have substantially increased the effective use of lower-cost rail 
service through full-car movements, and by fuller loading of car space. 

We have eliminated unnecessary star routes and consolidated others. 

Through CAB proceedings, we have been successful in effecting 

| 17-percent reduction in rates to air carriers, and reductions in com- 
namie through use of short mileage. 

These and other past measures resulting in reduced unit costs are 
fully reflected in our budget. Further similar reductions cannot be 
inticipated to any significant degree at this time without impairment 
of service, In fact, our program for the immediate future emphasizes 
substantial improvements in service. Much of this can be accom- 
plished only with some additional cost. 

Moreover, there are certain contingencies which are likely to mate- 
vialize in the fiscal year which would substantially increase postal 
transportation expenditures. For example, transportation of mail 
between regular postal-service installations and military-base post 
offices is currently performed, with but few exceptions, by the 
Military Establishment. Additionally, fleet post-office mail is being 

indled by Navy personnel. On the basis that in time of peace these 
ire more properly a postal obligation, the Military Establishment is 
strongly urging that the cost be transferred to this Department and 
iegotiations are proceeding on this basis. Items such as this are not 
reflected in our budget. 

Another difficult item to estimate is that of emergencies. The past 

‘ar was-outstanding in this respect with a railroad strike in the 
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Central South lasting 9 weeks, floods and severe storms in Pennsy| 
vania, New York, New England, the Southwest and Pacific North- 
west, not to mention the recent recordbreaking volume of Christmas 
mail. All of these added greatly to the difficulty of estimating our 
costs of getting the mail through. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gary. What is the status of your rate structure, the rates 
that you have to pay for transporting mail? 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION RATES 


Mr. Srepie. I would say by rail we have a right firm situation. 
While the railroads are asking for a general 7 percent increase in 
freight rates, we have had no indication so ‘ar that they likewise 
intend to ask for increased mail rates. 

Mr. Gary. You have no case pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at the present time on rail rates? 

Mr. Stepte. No: we have not. 


TRUCK TRANSPORTATION RATES 


By highway we are anticipating higher costs. As the cost of opera- 
tion increases for the motor carriers, they are inclined to ask us for 
more money when we negotiate new contracts. 

Mr. Gary. Those rates are not fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are they ? 

Mr. Stepire. No; they are a matter of competitive bidding and nego 
tiation. 

Mr. Gary. Negotiation with the carriers / 

Mr. Srepie. Yes. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION RATES 


By air, I would like to ask Mr. Batrus to talk on that, please. 

Mr. Barrus. Most of our service mail rates that we now pay air 
carriers have been fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board in proceed- 
ings concluded last vear. In the decision they handed down in June 
1955 they reduced the domestic airmaz| transportation rates by about 
17 percent. 

In the international field they have fixed rates for the Atlantic and 
Latin American operations. The proposed rates for the Pacifie opera 
tions are not vet final because one of the carriers has objected to one 
phase of the CAB proposals. This case is now pending and will be 
heard in the near future by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

We also have pending the rates to be pre scribed by the Ci 11 Aero 
nauties Board in the future in connection with our first-class mail bv 
air experiment. Two cases are pending before the examiner. Both 
cases have been heard with reference to experimental rates we parr 
in the east coast area and the west coast aren. 

Aside from these, we have no service rate cases pending. We hav 
only some subsidy rate cases pending Involving a period prior to th 
separation of the subsidy which became effective in October 1953. 

Mr. Gary. Several years ago this committee was continuously co) 
fronted with the problem that the Civil Aeronautics Board was so fat 
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behind in its handling of airmail-rate cases that they would frequently 
announce retroactive rates which would require our committee to go 
back and appropriate money for several past years, sometimes 4 or 5 
years past. Has that situation been entirely cleared up now / 

Mr. Barrus. With reference to the service rates we are almost com- 
pletely up to date. There are still some old subsidy cases pending, but 
the Board has progressed very much from the situation that existed 
for 5 years ago. 

Mr. Gary. T am glad to hear that. The situation was so bad at 
one time that the committee called CAB representatives before it 
and urged them to speed up on the handling of these cases. I am 
vlad to know that the situation has now been corrected. 


AMOUNTS INVOLVED IN PENDING AIRLINE CASES 


How much money is involved in these pending cases, approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr. Barrus. In the subsidy cases, do you mean, Mr. Chairman é 

Mr. Gary. No, the rate cases that are still pending. 

Mr. Barrus. We have the service-rate case in the Pacific in which 
the Board has proposed certain service rates we should pay both 
Northwest and Pan American. The question of the level of the rate 
apparently is not in issue at this time. It is just a question of the 
mileage equalization. The prehearing conference has not been held 
on that; I believe it is being held today. 

I have the rates proposed by the Civil Aeronautics Board if you 
would like to have that for the record. I do not have the total amount 


of payments involved under the rates the CAB proposes that we pay. 
Mr. Gary. Will you insert that information in the record at this 
point. 
Mr. Barrus. Yes, sir 
(The information requested follows :) 


AMOUNTS IN ISSUE IN PENDING SERVICE MA RATE Cases BEFoRE CAB 


In its show-cause order proposing mail rates for the transpacific operations 
of Pan American and Northwest the Board provided for an equalization of 
Pan American's mileage from San Francisco to Tokyo with the shorter mileage 
of Northwest from Seattle to Tokyo. Pan American has objected to this pro- 
posal and claims that if its payments were made on the basis of actual mileage 
flown, its total mail pay would be $813,500 greater annually, based on the esti- 
mated volume for the calendar year 1955. The case will be heard by the exam- 
ner in April. 

The two other pending service mail rate proceedings before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board involve the establishment of rates of compensation to be paid 
for the transportation of first-class mail by air in the eastern and western 
experimental operations. The present rates being paid in each of these opera- 
tions are temporary rates pending the conclusion of the proceedings before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The cases have been heard by the examiner and are 
awaiting his recommendations. The Post Office Department proposed that the 
current temporary rates be made permanent. If the highest rate proposed by 
any of the carriers in each of the cases were applied, total payments would be 
increased by approximately $1,445,000 annually over current temporary rates. 
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UNITED STATES SHARE OF COST OF MAINTAINING POSTAL UNION AT BERN, 
SWITZERLAND, AND MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


Mr. Gary. What is the total cost of maintaining the Postal Union 
at Bern, Switzerland, and Montevideo, Uruguay, and what is the 
United States share ? 

Mr. Stepie. Mr. Stepper, will you answer that ? 

Mr. Srerrrr. The liaison expense for the Department’s share of 
the administrative cost for 1957 is budgeted at the same figure that 
we projected for 1956, $43,000. 

Mr. Gary. For both Bern, Switzerland, and Montevideo, Uru- 
cuay ? 

Mr. Stepper. Correct. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have the total cost of the operation ? 

Mr. Sreprer. I do not have a current statement but we can furnish 
one for the record. 

Mr. Gary. Would you please supply that information for the 
record ? 

Mr. Stepper. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


United States share, cost of maintaining postal union at Bern, Switzerland, and 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
[1954 figures are latest available] 
Total cost: 
UPU- so rasan ce! Sy SO 


yl)... Sa - ; 26, O75. 45 


U nited States share: 
17, 835. 36 


PERSONNEL VACANCIES FILLED IN 1956 


Mr. Gary. How many vacancies were filled in the Transportation 
Section in 1956? 

Mr. Srepver. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I do not have the data with 
me. We can furnish that to you. 

Mr. Gary. Please supply that for the record. 

Mr. Sreprer. That is for the fiscal year 1956 to date? 

Mr. Gary. That is right. 

Mr. Steprer. Do you want the number of vacancies filled during 
1955 along with wie 1956 record ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SrepPer. Two years? 

Mr. Gary. Two years. 

(The information requested follows :) 


BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Vacancies filled 


Grade: Number 


Total 
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FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Vacancies filled through Dec, 31, 1955 
Grade: Number 


Total__ 
INCREASE IN EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Gary. If there is to be a progressive increase in employee efli- 
ciency as stated on page 58, and there was an efficiency increase of 5 
percent in 1955 over 1954, should not the average employment per 
million pieces of mail and consequently the total employment be sub- 
stantially below the estimate shown on page 59? A 5-percent in- 
crease in efficiency in 1957 over 1956 would show need for average 
employment of only 38,723, . a matter of fact. 

Mr. Srerrrr. I am sorry, I do not recognize the figure of 38,723. 
The figure on page 59 which you are referring to now for fiscal year 
1956 shows the actual paid employment in man-years, not the employ- 
ees on the roll, as 39,714. The average employment per million pieces 
was 0.6992, a decrease, you will note, from the average employment 
per million pieces shown for the previous year. 

We anticipate that in 1957 we will improve the average employment 
per million pieces slightly, from 0.6992 to 0.6868. 

It might be mentioned that the aver age paid employment for 1957 
is projected at 40,043 man-vears. On an anticipated increased vol- 
ume in 1957 over 1956, we feel that the efficiency or the productivity 
of our employees is continuing to improve. 

Mr. Gary. Yes, but you say back here that your increased efficiency 
was 5 percent in 1955 over 1954, and you say it is going to increase 
sycx went whereas your figures for 1956 and 1957 show only a 

, percent increased efficiency. 

Mr. Steprer. There are many factors, Mr. Chairman, that distort 

that type of comparison. 


COSTS DUE TO DELAY IN TRAINS 


[ might make reference to one item of uncontrollable expense that 
the Bureau is faced with and that has be en very evident in this fiscal 
year to date as well as in 1955, and that is the overtime cost that the 
Department incurs due to delays to, and late running of trains. We 
have to pay our employees overtime beyond the trip “value, so that if 
the train should be late 2 hours in running time, through no fault of 
our operation, we have the overtime penalty to pay, and that added 
burden is now running at the annual rate of $300,000 in overtime. 

Again, we may have certain functions that are transferred to the 
Postal Transportation Service from other bureaus. We might take 
work from Operations and perform that work in PTS terminals. 
The transfer of that personnel or the addition of that personnel to 
the organization has an impact on our total, and oftentimes that 
labor is not directly involved on distribution of mail: So that you 
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cannot quite equate these facts into percentages when you have these 
problems or conditions that are not comparable. 

Mr. Gary. Your contracts with the railroads do not provide for 
any adjustment on the basis of increased costs because of the delay 
in trains ¢ 

Mr. Sreprer. We can fine the railroads, and we are considering 
doing that, to recover some of the extra costs that we are now having 
to pay. We have had some awfully bad storms in the past year. 
Weather plays an important part in our overall costs. If we have a 
normal winter our people do the work in the hours they are supposed 
to work. If we have storms that disrupt the flow of mails we incur 
some additional cost because of acts of God. We cannot control that. 

3ut where railroad time schedules are, we might say, too close and 
their trains run late, we can do something about that by taking it 
up with the railroads, and we have. We have written the operating 
vice presidents of the railroads pointing out the consistent delays 
in schedules which affect our costs. We are considering resorting to 
fining the railroads to recover some of that additional cost. 

Mr. Srepie. I might say it isa highly controversial matter when you 
try to fine the railroads. Very often they come back at us and point 
to increased volume, or delays they claim we were responsible for in 
getting the mailtothem. Sothat while we may fine them we may not 
always make the fine stick. 

Mr. Gary. What do you mean by “fining” the railroads? What is 
your process ¢ 

Mr. Sreprer. We might assess a fine of, say, $1,000. Oftentimes 
the railroads will dispute that charge. 

Mr. Gary. In other words, vou ch: arge them as a penalty with the 
amount that you have lost because of their improper running of the 
trains? 

Mr. Sreprer. We may do that, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Do you determine that amount / 

Mr. Srerrer. We do, yes. 

Mr. Gary. Then is it the subject of negotiation with them ? 

Mr. Stepper. Not necessarily. We will determine the amount that 
we will assess against the railroad. Our Rail Division does that. 
We will deduct that amount from the payment of their claim. At 
that point it may become an issue whether the railroads will accept 
that deduction or not. If they do not, then we get into a discussion 
and attempt to settle the differences. 

Mr. Gary. Who is the final arbiter ? 

Mr. Stepper. No case has as yet been turned over to Mr. Siedle. 
We generally work it out with the railroads. 

Mr. Gary. It never results in litigation ? 

Mr. Sterrer. No, it does not. 

Mr. Srepte. Mr. Chairman, there is another angle to that also, and 
that is the mechanical defects of the train. It is difficult to con- 
scientiously fine a carrier when he has had operational difficulties. 

Mr. Gary. Or an act of God. 

Mr. Srepie. Or an act of God; yes, sir. 


HIGHWAY FOST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. How many highway post offices are you operating at 
present ¢ 
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Mr. Stepie. It think it is 150; 150 routes. 

Mr. Stepper. Yes, 150 routes. We operated on July 1, 1955, 126 
routes—that we call routes. A contractor may operate more than one 
route. The railroads have in operation 20 highway post offices which 
s charged against railway transportation obligation. 

At the close of December 30, 1955, actually we had in operation 150 
highway post offices with outside contractors. 

We expect to have at the close of the fiscal year 160, which is the 
number that is carried over into 1957. 

Mr. Gary. I wonder if you could insert a table here showing the 
umber for each of the past 5 years. 

Mr. Sreprer. I think there is a table. lt nught be mentioned, 
AI. Gary, that we have discontinued all Government operated high- 
vay post offices as of November 30, 1955. 

Mr. Gary. By that vou mean they are all operated under contract 
ow ¢ 

Mir. Srerrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. You gave us a table last year showing the highway post 
office routes in operation, contract and Government, on January 1, 
1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955, broken down according to States. What 
I would suggest is that you bring that table down to date, to January 
1, 1956. 

Mr. SIEDLE. Yes, Sir. We will be happy to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Highway post-office routes 


Jan. 1, 1954 
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RURAL ROUTES BY STATES AND NUMBER OF DISCONTINUANCES 


Mr. Gary. Also, if you will give us a similar table brought down to 
date showing the rural routes by States. 

Mr. Srepte. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Rural routes by States 


June 30, 1952 | June 30, 1953 June 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 


Alabama 893 896 | 889 879 
Alaska 1 1 1 | 1 
Arizona 52 53 54 | 54 
a ca a 657 | 657 | 657 649 
RU 3S os Se 584 | 571 573 | 573 
Colorado... ve 296 293 292 | 290 
Connecticut gs 242 | 243 | 247 247 
Delaware_.__.-_- ceca E 72 72 71 | 64 
District of Columbia gas 4 4 | 4 | 3 
Florida eae 345 | 349 35! 353 
Georgia natoesoe SS ee athe , 109 | , 113 | , 103 | , 089 
Hawaii a eT ‘ 3 3 | 7 7 
Idaho. ; ; me i 197 192 192 | 191 
RS es oeacpacecwtee : aie : , 709 | , 707 | 698 | 693 
Indiana aie ier ck st ns ccapaaanaiiaabga aie ‘ ane , 162 158 | , 156 | , 156 
Iowa_. : eT eee , 427 , 426 | , 420 | 412 
Kansas z 7 ake as Seta , 176 , 176 , 167 | 156 
Kentucky Peedi aiseien uectiena | 799 801 800 | 802 
EES ‘ 419 425 415 | 414 
Maine Fists ie cn ies ene = 369 372 | 367 365 
Maryland Sabepicn sae aicaatiecle 310 313 316 318 
Massachusetts. __...---- Speen Saots 255 257 258 257 
Michigan : és ‘ , 191 , 181 , 166 , 154 
Minnesota_ -- Giese ,177 174 , 157 142 
Mississippi------ 787 789 779 759 
Missouri... ---. - . : , 483 ; , 472 , 461 
Montana_____-_--- ee ° 180 179 | 179 
Nebraska. - _.---- ‘ aa 774 77 769 | 753 
Nevada pe ee : 5 f 5 | 5 
New Hampshire___-----.----- 177 174 176 
New Jersey _- ‘ : 243 ; 235 | 236 
[Sg Sse 74 72 | 70 69 
New York Pet. okie ‘ eee , 302 a , 304 300 
North Carolina _ _- en 993 , 006 ,017 021 
North Dakota___..--- z 645 AS 633 624 
Ohio_- = : , 547 ; , 531 493 
Oklahoma..--_--- . ; ; 929 | 923 905 
Oregon a Siceoee ‘ 253 251 249 
Pennsylvania - -- : , 534 ; , 023 

Puerto Rico-_---- sate ; 3 q 3 | 

Rhode Island. - --- fe 43 45 45 

South Carolina___- ; 592 594 
South Dakota_--- ao : 537 531 
Tennessee __- Jets . ,179 , 18! , 181 
Texas 7 : 7 caer , 694 ; , 682 
Utah ans ss 56 56 
Vermont 248 245 
Virginia___ -- Kaan 818 828 
Washington. ____- 401 388 
West Virginia 405 403 
Wisconsin__._- 162 1,151 
PINE osc coer nase 33 33 | 33 





ON as 32, 546 32, 542 | 32, 370 32, 076 





Fiscal year: Number 
ES “i cinta 183 
195: 188 
1954___- 
1955 
NotTe.—The difference in the number of rural routes in operation as compared with the 


number discontinued is due to establishments of new routes to cover either new areas or 
to replace portions of discontinued routes. 
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STAR ROUTES BY STATES 


Mr. Gary. We would also like to have a table showing the number of 
star routes in operation by States. These tables appeared i in last year’s 
hearings. Would you simply bring them up to date? 

Mr. Srerrer. Mr. Chairman, I think those tables are all available 
for the annual report, which brings them up to date but it may not be 
up to January 1, 1956. It would be up to June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Bruce. We may be able to amend it to the latest figure we have. 

Mr. Gary. Bring it up to date as far as possible. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Star routes as of Oct. 1, 1955 


State Number State Number 


EN sh in he Sey ates ca 190 | North Dakota ; 129 
Arizona Z 86 | Ohio 279 
Pace sg Yn re Eo 314 | Oklahoma = 239 
California__ ‘i 373 | Oregon ria niche 209 
Colorado_- ' 244 | Pennsylvania ; 542 
Connecticut_ : 7 ™ 102 | Rhode Island 24 
Delaware : Si gia 24} South Carolina_____. 2 113 
Florida____- , 129 | South Dakota________ Sas 190 
Georgia PE oat 175 | Tennessee________- . 212 
BN ciao re 141 | Texas__- aa : 688 
Illinois ao ioe 246 | Ute ‘ 78 
Indiana Foote eae ec coi 199 | Vermont ___ ree si aie 117 
Iowa_ a? ; : 194 | Virginia Sean 474 
OS eee : eee 100 1 Were. | ee tccca 207 
Kentucky___ se ae A, - 026 | West Virginia____________- 580 
Louisiana__- : -, nae 190 | Wisconsin__~____~- Brome a 199 
Maine____-_- 227 | Wyoming--_-_- a : 163 
Maryland__-__-_- ; 146 ——— 
Massachusetts z 146 Subtotal_____ 11, 674 
Michigan ; 289 
Minnesota___ bidet ee eee rR ge 247 Territory Number 
Mississippi Ue a i 21 
Missouri__-_ : 410 | District of Columbia__ eth 7 
Montana___-_-_ ieee ‘ m 296 | Hawaii____ 19 
Nebraska Rad 244 | Puerto Rico , 37 
DEIN ace us f : 68 | Virgin Islands ; 3 
New Hampshire_- : 3 85 
New Jersey___.__- 104 Subtotal 
New Mexico_ . 163 —— 
New York ____-.. 2 ce 489 Total... a etana ices ee 
North Carolina_ 310 





Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Siedle, I liked your supplementary statement 
that was made today. It is refreshing to have a top witness from 
in executive agency come before a committee of Congress and at the 
outset say, “I am one guy who does not know all the answers.” And 
I liked the way you presented the members of your staff, some of 
whom I have known for many years. 

Mr. Siepte. Thank you, sir. 


FINES IMPOSED AGAINST RAILROADS 


Mr. Canrievp. I take it from what you say about train delays and 
the imposition of fines against railroads by the Post Office Department, 
that the amount of fines proposed is not very great ? 
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Mr. Sreprer. You would be surprised, Mr. Canfield. We can obtain 
2 report for you showing the amount of fines imposed against rail 
roads, at least the figure we used originally when we made the deduc 
tions from their claim. It is a substantial figure. 

Mr. Canrrerp. Would you be good enough to supply that for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Sreprer. Yes, we will do that. I may say, there was a short 
period of time when we discontinued all fines, but we have reinstated 
most of them because we feel that is the only way we can get the rail- 
roads to perform the services required. We have not yet resumed 
fines for train delays. 

Mr. Canrievp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes. 


AMOUNT OF FINES COMPARED WITH OVERTIME COSTS 


Mr. Passman. May I ask this question as to the additional annual 
cost of $300,000 due to train delays. Would it be possible for you to 
furnish for the record the amount of fines percentagewise against the 
overtime ? 

Mr. Stepie. Yes, and we will do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Late unning and ¢ 


Mai 

June 

July 
August 
Septemt 
October 
November 
December 


Fines sl! 


Not waileble. 
Mr. Passman. That is all, Mr. Canfield. 
TRUCK ROUTES AND HIGHWAY POST OFFICE ROUTES OPERATED BY RATLROADS 


Mr. Canrtevp. In the Postmaster General’s presentation 2 days ago 
it was stated that the railroads currently are operating 300 truck 
routes and 20 highway post-office routes for which the Department 
iS paying $4 million per annum. My question is this: Are the rail 
roads increasing these types of operation ? 

Mr. Steptr. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Notably where railroad services are being discon 
tinued ? 

Mr. Stepir. Where railroad services are discontinued or no longer 
meet our needs. By the latter I mean, backhauling of mail. In co 
operation with the railroads, we have been able to solve some of that 
through the installation of truck service. Instead of hauling mail 
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many miles past stations where the trains no longer stop and then 
hauling it back, railroads are putting on trucks to handle that mail 
from points where the trains do stop. 

Mr. Canrieip. Have the railroads projected or are they permitted 
to project any services by air? Are they in the air transportation 
business in any way ¢ 

Mr. Stepir. No, sir: as I understand it, they are not permitted to 
operate vir transportation in this country. 

Mr. Canrietp. Some of the railroads, I believe, have equities or 
nterests in some airlines. 

Mr. Stepie. That may be true. And, of course, as you may know 
the C. & O, is operating an executive airplane. 


RESIDENCE OF BIDDERS OF HIGHWAY POST OFFICES 


Mr. Canrientp. It was also stated by yourself in the statement you 

2 days ago that one obstacle to greater contract highway post 

{lice operation is the provision of the law concerning the residence 

of the bidders, and that you are now seeking corrective legislation. 
What is that picture / 

Mr. Sirpte. Mr. Batrus, will vou answer that ? 

Mr. Barres. [am not completely familiar with the status of the 
legislation, but the particular provision that is restrictive is the pro- 
vision that requires that the bidder if an individual, be a resident of 
the area where the contract is to be performed or, if it isa corporat ion, 
that it is doing business in the particular area. This limits the scope 


or the number of bidders that might be interested in performing the 
service and bidding on the advertisement, especially where a sub 
tantial capital investment in highway post office vehicles is required. 
Mr. Stepie. And in the instance of a firm, it must be engaged in busi 
ness under like conditions, either in the same county or in an adjoinin 
COUNTY. 
Mr. Barres. That is correct. 


(rr 
— 


AIRLIFT OF REGULAR 38-CENT MAII 


Mr. Canrievp. As to the experimental airlift, it is my understanding 
that you still talk in terms of this project being experimental ? 

Mr. Srepie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrretp. And presently about 21,000 tons annually of 3-cent 
letter mail are moving in that type of service ? 

Mr. Siepir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrietp. Do you anticipate thet that will increase this next 
year measurably ¢ 

Mr. Stevie. We are anticipating a slight increase corresponding 
with the increased overall volume of mail. 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL HANDLED IN UNITED STATES SHIPS 


Mr. Canrietp. You said in your provious testimony that— 


Preferences accorded American ships by law, which have been traditionally 
set at 2 days for first class mail and 7 days for bulk mail, continue to draw 
vigorous protests from other countries due to transportation deliys. A 6-month 
searching study is now being reviewed and may warrant a change in this practice, 
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Will you elaborate on just what that means for the committee? I 
have in mind this premise, that Congress has repeatedly emphasized 
its interest in preferences of that type. 

Mr. Srepie. And that is what we have been respecting, to the extent 
of 2 days on the preferential mail and 7 days on the bulk mail. It 
has resulted in some rather disturbing delays which have brought us 
protests direct from foreign countries and also through the State 
Department. 

Possibly you gentlemen will recall a series of editorials that ap- 
peared rec cently in the newspapers prompted by protests from the 
Scandinavian countries. The thought, of course, is to give the mail 
to American lines. When I say we are considering doing something 
about this, I mean we have in mind reducing the preference time, 
instead of 2 days and 7 days, to possibly making it 1 day and 3 days. 
Of course the happy situation would be if we could proceed as we do 
with domestic mail and give it the most expeditious dispatch available 
at the time the mail is available. 


MAIL FOR MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. Canrrevp, Mr. Siedle, in your statement just read a moment 
or two ago, you referred to certain contingencies that may arise which 
would affect transportation expenditures. An example was this: 


Cost of transportation of mail between regular postal service installations 
and military base post offices is currently performed, with but few exceptions, by 
the military establishment. Additionally, fleet post office mail is being handled 
by Navy personnel. 

Then you go on to say: 


On the basis that in time of peace these are more properly a postal obligation, 
the Military Establishment is strongly urging that the cost be transferred to 
this Department and negotiations are proceeding on this basis. Items such as 
this are not reflected in our budget. 

Before the period of the war, I take it you handled all of this mail, 
that is, the Post Office Department handled all of this mail? 

Mr. Srepiz. The military mail between the post office and the en 
campments. We did not handle the fleet mail. 

Mr. Steprer. The Post Office has an agreement with the Defense 
Department that in time of national emergency or in time of war, 
the military personnel will handle the military mail. The Defense 
Department wrote the Post Office Department pointing out that con- 
ditions today were not under a military emergency, but more norma! 
to peacetime conditions and it felt that the Post Office Department 
should resume their obligation for the handling of this military mail, 
to which the Post Office Department agreed in principle. 

The expense which we may be expected to assume will cover the 
movement of mail from the post office or railroad station to thi 
military camps. 

Mr. Canrietp. At home and abroad 4 

Mr. Srerrer. Oh, no; just in the continental United States. There 
are estimated to be some 300 military camps in the United States that 
would be served by mail messenger or star route, or by motor vehicle, 
but be performed b ythe Post Office Department. The shifting of 
this cost now assumed by the military is estimated to run somewhere 
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between $1 million and $2 million. No one knows at this time. But 
if we do take this activity upon our shoulders it will add that much 
more to our overall obligation. A joint survey will be made by the 
Post Office bureaus involved so that we will be in a position to deter- 
mine how much of the cost will be assumed by the Bureau of Trans- 
portation and how much will be assumed by Operations. 

The fleet mail, which is mail for overseas to ships all over the world, 
is handled by military personnel. It is proposed that the post office 
now make the distribution of the mail that goes to ships at sea or in 
ports. The distribution of fleet mail is done by military personnel. 

Mr. Can¥rretp. I am not quite clear. You mean insofar as our 
Army installations abroad, you won’t be handling that mail from the 
post office on the coast, for instance? 

Mr. Stepper. May i have your question again ? 

Mr. Canrtetp. I am talking about military mail abroad. 

Mr. Srerrer. The military mail, that is, the Army and Air Force 
mail, that goes abroad is handled by postal employees. I make that 
distinction. The Army and Air Force, military mail, that goes to 
overseas points is dispatched by postal employees—either post office or 
PTS employees. The Navy never turn their mail over to us; they do 
it with their own personnel. Now they propose to turn that over to 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Canrietp. Does that mean an additional expense over and 
above this $1 million ¢ 

Mr. Sterrer. It is an additional expense; yes, sir. 

Mr. Canritetp. How much will that be? 

Mr. Srevrer. We have no idea yet. 

Mr. Canrretp. Will it run into big figures ¢ 

Mr. Sreprer. We probably could get some estimates on that. I am 
not too sure; but it would be an additional expenditure. Conversely, 
the Military Establishment should reduce their cost. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hann. As you know, Mr. Canfield, mail addressed to military 
forces overseas is addressed “C/o Postmaster” at the port of embar- 
kation, At that port, this mail that comes in just “C/o Postmaster, 

San Francisco,” requires distribution there to the various APO’s and 
various organizations according to their geographical location over- 
seas. That work, as far as the Army and ‘Air Force mail distribution 
at San Francisco is concerned, the distribution to its proper bag ready 
for dispatch, is performed by post office people. 

They also get mail addressed to the N: avy fleet post office and that 
mail must be distributed there to the various ships and dispatched 
according to wherever that ship happens to be at the time. The han- 
dling of Navy mail has been done by the fleet post office by the Navy. 
They have handled that type of ‘distribution and dispatch. The 
Army and Air Force mail is being dispatched by post office people. 
Now ‘the proposition is that we will also take over the distribution of 
the Navy mail. 

Mr. Canrtetp. How about the mail in transit from those points ? 

Mr. Haun. Once it is distributed, then it is turned over to the 
area Forces for dispatch and, from there on, the movement over- 

sas is paid for by the military. It arrives overseas at the military 
me al installation and is distributed there and delivered by military 
post office people with no United States post office people involved. 
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GLOSSARY OF POSTAL TERMS 


Mr. James. I would like to ask one question. I do not know whether 
it is appropriate to ask that it be a part of the record, or not; but it 
has occurred to me often, and occurs to me now, that in the Post 
Office Department there is a lot of terminology that has meaning that 
not all of us understand. I wonder if there is a manual or anything 
published by the Post Office Department that fully explains the 
makeup and functions of such things as highway post offices truck 
routes, city delivery, contract post offices, first-, second-, third-, and 
fourth-class post offices, giving the distinctions between various units 
of the Post Office Department. Is there any such published 
Information ¢ 

Mr. Hain. I know we have a glossary of terms used in the Postal 
Transportation Service that we give to new employees; but, depart- 
mentalwide I do not know that there is such a glossary. 

Mr. James. There have been some adjustments in post offices in my 
district with which I am in agreement—those disturbances are not 
at all distasteful to me—but I have been called upon at times to 
explain differences sa 9 types of post office services and I am quite 
certain I have confused a couple of them in my understanding. | 
would like to give myself, at your expense, a little education on that 
matter. 

Is there anybody in the Post Office Department who might write 
an understandable brochure that would give a» Congressman or others 
who might be called upon to make explanations, a reasonable chance 
of being fairly accurate / 

Mr. Bruce. It could be done. 

Mr. James. I am quite sure I have made some mistakes in my efforts 
to explain these things and if there were such an official statement 
with respect to the make up, purpose of and functions of these various 
types of post office services, I think it would be useful to a lot of 
people. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Haun. I am being told that this new manual we have has a 
glossary. It is now being rewritten—the whole manual—and many 
of those things to which reference has been made are defined right 
there. 

Mr. James. What will be the publication date of that? 

Mr. Nope. It is being revised in sections. At present, it is a very 
voluminous volume and they are revising it and simplifying it. It is 
a sizable project and the various sections are being released as they 
are revised. 

Mr. James. May I ask, Mr. Siedle, whether you feel it would be 
possible to provide for general use a glossary—or what would you 
call such a publication / 

Mr. Srepie. I think that describes it all right. 

Mr. James. Describing the various types of post office services and 
the types of post office installations and routes and explaining the 
differences between those various types of installations and the con- 
ditions under which they are authorized ¢ 

Mr. Srepie. I think that can be done and we shall direct our atten- 
tion toward that end. 
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Mr. James. I think that would be helpful; it would be at least to me 
and [ imagine it would be helpful to a lot of other people. 

Mr. Haun. There are a great many more or less slang expressions 
used in the postal service that are sectional, so that a “bum” in one 
place is an “empty” in another place. 

Mr. James. What is that / 

Mr. Haun. A “bum” isanempty mail bag. Ora hamper in Chicago 

.“guerney” some place else. 

Mr. James. Well the ‘'y might also be put in to enliven and brighten 
the subject matter I am interested in; but I really am more concerned 
about the practical application of these various terms in the Post Office 
Department. I know | have already misinformed one of my constit 
uents with respect to the manner in which roids post offices are 
set up and what their functions are. I confused it with a contract 
post office, as a matter of fact, which is a very glaring piece of misin- 
formation that I have handed out and it has not been brought home 
to me, at least, that I should know about these things until very re 
cently. With the program of consolidation, in which my district 
is being pretty well peppered—and again I say I have no fault to 
find with it; we have some situations that make it very necessary 
that I, at least, understand what is going on. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DEFINITION OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Sreminski. From a cost analysis angle, could we call “trans 
portation” equally well, “distribution”? Would “transportation” £1 


in under the classification as a part of “distribution” 

Mr. Srerrer. You mean the movement of the mail itself / 

Mr. SiteMiNskt. From a cost angle. I am interested in the cost of 
production. Would it be proper for me, on the House floor, to say 
that the cost of distributing the mails includes transportation and a 
few other things? Would that be proper ¢ 

Mr. Srerrer. I question whether that would be proper. Where 
distribution is being done in transit, I think you would want to sepa 
rate the labor distribution cost, from transportation cost. 

Mr. Siteminski. I am tryiig to dramatize the flow of mail as is 
done with the flow of money, or the flow of water over dams and get- 
ting it down in the valley sections efficiently; I am trying to bring 
out in my own mind something that might enlist the imagination of 
the people to realize for themselves, as well as Congress, what we have 
in this terrific problem of getting mail to them on time and at less 
cost. 

Mr. Srerrer. It is part of the whole cost, of course. 

Mr. Gary. It depends on whether you are talking technically or 
generally. 

Mr. Stevie. Speaking in general terms, it is getting the mail from 
the mailer to the addressee. 

Mr. Sremrnskt. I am interested in the problem of the postal deficit 
of $4 billion in not so many years, the last 10, in fact. We are not 
going to wipe out that deficit with present approaches. Congress is 
going to keep dragging its feet if we approach the postal deficit as we 
have in the past from the angle alone of increasing postal rates; ob 
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viously it is a new approach that we must not take. We have to take 
it seems to me, more of an engineering approach, as businessmen would, 
as management engineers would, on the cost angle dramatizing time 
and motion flow lines as well as dollar lines. 

One of the greatest problems facing American industry is efficient 
cost distribution. The Reds today, according to headlines in the New 
York Times and elsewhere now challenge the free world on an eco- 
nomic basis. China is trying to sell products at fantastically lower 
costs in relation to those of the free world. If that is the basis on 
which the Reds are meeting us today—cost—it seems to me that we in 
Government should enlighten our people not only revenue-wise but 
cost- and service-wise as well; I am giving up trying in this Com- 
mittee to balance the postal alone on the basis of rates, and rate talk. 
That tactic has failed; heavy mail user interests have made and are 
going to continue to make terrific efforts to beat that kind of approach. 
Might we not have more success in eliminating the postal deficit on an 
engineering approach, on a time-and-motion basis, with duplications 
and waste “exposed ? Henry Ford said, reduce motions and you in- 
crease profits or eliminate ‘costs. And if you can consolidate your 
workload, say, in all of the various channels, might we not automat- 
ically whip this deficit and met the problem which you face? 

When this bill comes to the House floor, and one looks at transpor- 
tation or distribution, I want to be sure we are talking about the same 
thing, that we use the same vocabulary. 

Mr. Steprer. The doctor (Dr. Aitchison) gives me a little note here 
and this is what she has written : The answer is yes. 

Mr. Sreminskt. It is a part of distribution, as Mr. Siedle says. 


MAIL RATES AND COSTS IN ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


Now the other thing: Could you tell me what the difference is in 
handling mail between | Puerto Rico, let us say, and the United States: 
the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, Alaska, and Guam, in terms of rates or 
charges t to you by the local governments. 

Mr. Srevrer. I think Mr. Alexander might give you that. 

Mr. Avexanper. If I understand the question was what is the dif- 
ference in rates? 

Mr. Sreminski. Just let us put it generally in treatment. Do you 
get the same sort of fair treatment between what you pay other people 
in the Virgin Islands, the people in Puerto Rico, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii and, let us say, those in charge at Guam? 

(Discussion off the rec ord. ) 

Mr. Sreminski. I would like to get at the cost factors to your 
Department, let us say, that might “distinguish the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and the Territories from each other. 

Mr. Avexanper. In the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, to com- 
mence with, the Post Office Department advertises for services within 
the area and accepts the offer of the lowest responsible bidder. And 
I would like to say that the rates are comparable—in some cases lower 
than—the average rates of the United States, for the transportation 
of mail within the islands. 

We do have a higher rate for boat services between San Juan and 
the Virgin Islands “and that is understandable; because there is not 
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enough business to keep the boat route employed. So that the Post 
Office Department does pay a rather high but not abnormally high 
rate for that intermediate service. 

I would say that the service from the United States to Puerto Rico 
is handled under convention rates that are reasonable and generally 
in use all over the world. 

As far as the postal service, stepping into Mr. Abrams’ position— 

Mr. Steminskt. That would be “Operation.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Operation in the employment of the postal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Gary. Your air-service rates are fixed by CAB ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And the most of your services between these points are 
handled either by air or boat ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Steminskt. The word “established” is a very interesting word 
in industrial engineering. For instance, an outfit went into a steel 
plant and pic ked up a metal disk in which there was a hole, and one 
of the engineers went up to the purchasing agent and said, “How long 
has this disk been designed in this w ay,” and he answered ,, Quite a 
few years.” “And that hole??” ‘The same number of years.” “What 
is the function of the hole in the disk?” No one in the plant could an- 
swer it. In other words, probably it was originally used to hang that 
disk on a nail; but for many years they kept on ordering the disk with 
the hole in it, and the question ars Fw the hole was no longer 
necessary and its discontinuance would eliminate an operation. ‘So 
when you say “established,” to what extent is an established rate venti- 
lated to guarantee competitive reflections in rates? 

Mr. ALexAnper. I would be very glad to answer that question. Just 
about 2 years ago we reexamined the convention rates, and we believe 
and I believe the carriers : agree—that we made them much more realis- 
tic. I believe they are realistic today from the rate that was estab- 
lished by negotiation and agreement 2 years ago. That is the boat rate. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. One other question. When a person mails a letter 
from here to some inland spot in Puerto Rico, and the postage is pur- 
chased here, who takes that letter once it reaches dockside at Puerto 
Rico—the local people in Puerto Rico, do they foot the cost? Is it 
assumed here ? 

Mr. Avexanper. The Post Office Department here has full control 
of the postal service ” Puerto Rico, has control of the postmaster to 
the same extent that General Summerfield has control of the post- 
master at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Stemrnski. That is interesting, because, since the Governor was 
elected by the people recently, our narcotics agent was made a marshal. 
The Government of Puerto Rico, I understand, is to fill that narcotics 
job themselves. 

Looking at the local situation, do you foresee the development of 
that trend in our postal setup ? 

Mr. Arexanper. No, sir; but, to the contrary, under the regionaliza- 
tion, the Post Office Department appointed a district operations man- 
ager who happened to have gained his experience in Greenville, N. C.- 

a very competent person—and he is supervising the post. offices under 
the direction of the Post Office Department. 
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Mr. Murray. In the event someone might be interested I think the 
record ought to show where the cost of the experimental airlift is allo- 
cated, is it in water transportation, air transportation, or railroad 
transportation ¢ 

Mr. Srerrer. Air transportation. It is charged to the domestic 
air allotment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrietp. I would like to have Dr. Aitchison repeat her state- 
ment for the record. I think it was a good statement. 

Dr. Arrcmson. Mr. Chairman, we have almost 39,000 post offices 
in the United States. We must be prepared to move mail of any 
kind between any two of those at any time. That means that at 
any time we must be prepared to make any of 114 billion postal moves. 
We do not make each one of them every day, probably: but we must 
be so set up that we can do that without delay. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Siedle. 


FACILITIES 
Tuurspay. JANvAryY 12, 1956. 
WITNESSES 


ORMONDE A. KIEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ROLLIN D. BARNARD, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
IRVING W. THOMAS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF REAL ESTATE 
WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SUPPLIES 

ROY D. SCHLEGEL, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF VEHICLES 

ROBERT H. BRINKMEYER, ADMINISTRATIVE AIDE 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY CONTROLLER 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 


Program and financing 
1955 


Program by activities: 

Administration of postal facilitic di $1, 301, 000 $1, 289, 000 
Local transportation 5 63, 083, 100 66, 550, 00 
3. Operation of buildings 53 59, 437, 600 80, 930, 000 
4. General postal supply service B55 33, 937, 300 44, 406, 000 
5. Training and instruction 45 


1 
9 


Total obligations 52 157, 759, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfers to other accounts 
Unobligated balance no longer availabk 


Appropriation (adjusted 58, 257 155, 044, OOO 193, 175, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 2,715, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) is derived as follows 
Appropriation or estimate $124, 890,000 | $157, 400, 000 $193, 175, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Operations, Post Office’’ (68 Stat. 144 33, 439, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘ Administration, Post Office’’ (68 Stat. 144) —72, 000 
Transferred (69 Stat. 72) to 
‘*Administration, Post Office’’ — 543, 000 
“Operations, Post Office’ —1, 813, 000 





Obligations by objects 


lassification 1955 ¢ 


fotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grade 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $5, 249 


Average grade GS-7.5 } +S-8.1 
sitior erag Wy $4, 081 2 441 


lanent positic $23, 026, 730 $25, 513, 126 $25, YS5, 302 
sitions other than permanent 230, 775 2, 524, 3, 254, 091 
tegular pay above 52-week base 7, 660 


bove basic rates , 023, 128 , 876, 552 2, , 404 


Total personal services 35, 788, 293 39, , 324 ‘ 1, 8&7 

118, O87 3, 891 5, 439 

1 thir 2 928. 043 186) 7.5 666 
Communication services 369. RRS 2 | OD 8 000 
Rents and utility service R05, 583 3. 700 51, 013, 700 
Printing and reproduction 699, 696 § 531, 000 OOo 
Other contractual service 771, 338 , 753, 120 22, 118 
Services performed by other agencies 168, 549 215, 136 218 
Supplies and materials 23, 808, 631 4 629 30, , 022 
Equipment 22, 698, 654 23, O14 3, 700 
Refunds, awards, and indemni ; 1, 393 2, 550 , 050 
15 Taxes and assessments 53, O78 200 97, 200 


Total obligations 52, 302, 130 57, 759, 000 000 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. We will now con- 
sider the item of facilities. The appropriation for this item for 1956 
was $157,400,000. The appropriation adjusted for 1956, and includ 
ing the proposed pay supplemental was $157,759,000. 

The estimate for 1957 is $193.175.000. The increase over the ad- 
justed appropriation for 1956 is $35,416,000. 

We will insert pages 73 and 74 of the justification at this point in 
the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


FACILITIES, 1957 


Reconciliation of estimate to eurrent appropriation 


Annual appropriation, 1956 $157. 400. 000 
Transfer of functions to: 

Administration, 1956 

Operations, 1956 
2, 356, 000 


Adjusted appropriation, 1956 _ 155, 044, 000 
Estimated supplemental for pay increase, 1956 2, 715, 000 


Total obligations, 1956 oa 157, 759, 000 
Estimated obligations, 1957 193, 175, 000 


Estimated increase in obligations, fiscal year 1957__-_- 35, 416, 000 





Analysis of estimated increase or 
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decrease in obligations 








—_ - Increase or 
Ac y q 
Activity 1956 1957 decrease (—) 
lige a ae |——- | . 
Administration of postal facilities | $1, 301, 000 | $1, 289, 000 | —$12, 000 
— = ————————— = ———— 
Local transportation: | | | 
Vehicle service 57, 727, 000 | 58, 650, 000 923, 000 
Purchase of vehicles | §, 356,000 | 7, 900, 000 | 2, 544, 000 
jm eeeenesmren = -|—— ane 
Subtotal 63, 083, 000° 66, 550, 000 3, 467, 000 
Operation of buildings _| 59,438,000 | 80, 930, 000 | “a1, 492, 000 
= — (=== | = = 
General postal supply service: | 
Equipment shops | 3, 040, 000 3, 459, 000 419, 000 
Postal supplies and equipment __- See wce, | 30,897,000} 40, 947, 000 | 10, 050, 000 
Subtotal 33, 937, 00 | 44, 406, 000 | 10,469, 000 
Total facilities ___ | 157,759,000 | 193, 175,000 | 35, 416, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation is to provide for the administration of the Bureau of Facili- 
ties and operation of the field activities of the Bureau and is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Assistant Postmaster General, Facilities. The activities administered, 
in whole or in part, by this Assistant Postmaster General are as follows: Local 
transportation including costs of Government-owned motor vehicle transportation 
(procurement, maintenance, and operation) and of local vehicle hire; operation 
of buildings including provision of quarters for regional and district offices, post 
office operation, postal transportation service, and vehicle service together with 
fuel and utility service, services, supplies, and equipment for operation of Gov- 
ernment-owned, leased, rented, and lease-purchased space, and communication 
service for postal field operations; general postal supply service including the 
provision of services, supplies, and equipment for operation of the postal field 
services including printing and the operations cost of the mail equipment shops 
which manufactures mail bags and locks. 

This appropriation reflects the provisions for modernization of postal plant 
and equipment for improved operating efficiency. Because additional facilities 
and space must be provided when communities expand and the volume of mail 
increases, this appropriation is affected by mail volume, and municipal growth. 
In the period from 1950 through 1955 the number of urban and nonfarm house- 
holds increased 13.3 percent while total mail volume increased 22.6 percent. It 
is anticipated that these trends will continue to increase at about the same rate. 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Kieb, we will be very glad to have you first introduce 
your staff and then tell us why you need $35,500,000 more in 1957 than 
you have in 1956. 

Mr. Kies. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On my left is Mr. Barnard, currently Deputy Assistant Postmaster 
General of Facilities, who has appeared before you in prior years as 
the Director of Real Estate. 

On my right is Mr. William Townsend, who is Director of the Divi- 
sion of Equipment and Supplies. 

On my right in the second row is Mr. Irving W. Thomas, the new 
Director of the Division of Real Estate. Behind me is Mr. Roy 
Schlegel, Director of the Division of Motor Vehicles, and to his left 
is Mr. Robert Brinkmeyer, administrative aid, handling fiscal affairs. 

The balance of the witnesses here today from the Post Office De- 
partment are from the Bureau of Finance, whom you know, Mr. 
Lindsley Noble, Deputy Controller; Mr. Clarence Bruce, Director of 
the Division of Budget, and Mrs. Alberta Moran. 
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GENERAL PostTAL SUPPLY SERVICE 


There was a question, Mr. Chairman, that you asked the first day, 
and you kindly permitted me to insert the answer today. I will read 
the question and then give the answer. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kies. The questoin is: 


In the supply centers, receipts are posted to stock record cards, but issues 
are not. Issues are determined by substracting inventory at a given date from 
all receipts to that date. Out of 800 record cards examined, obvious errors were 
discovered in 344. How can purchases, which are based on stock record data, be 
expected to be accurate? Note that the Chicago Postal Supp'y Center had, in 
the fall of 1955 a 4%4-year supply of toilet soap on hand. 

In response to the first half of the question I would like to call 
the committee’s attention to the fact that the Chicago Supply Center 
was activated in September of 1954, and was not yet a smooth operating 
organization, that people were under training, and our systems were 
still working out. We had had a pilot operation in New York, and 
this was the second one. 

We formerly posted the stock records for both receipts and indi- 
vidual issuances, and as a result of a survey made by one of our man- 
agement consultant firms we decided not to post the issues to the stock- 
record cards in lieu of a physical inventory taken every 3 months in 
order to reduce the paper work and paper handling. 

We are now in the process of improving that. system as against 
out cost-accounting records and our cash records so that we will be 
able to provide, and I think we have now in our present system pro 
vided a means of controlling our inventory on our stock-record cards. 
The system which your committee observed was an interim system, 
which has been improved. 

As to the second half of the question—that in the fall of 1955 we 
had a 414-year supply of toilet soap on hand—we did have a large 
supply of toilet soap on hand. Apparently the 41/,-year figure was 
based on prior issuance out of the Chicago Supply Center which had 
not been in operation for a full year. At the present time I can re- 
port to you that some of the soap was a result of a duplicate order, 
one having been ordered for the postmaster in Chicago where an 
accounting supply center had been operating, prior to the divisional 
supply center being activated which had been later delivered to the 
supply center. A subsequent order had also been delivered and it 
has since been redistributed. As of the 12th of December, 1955, our 
quantity of toilet soap on hand, distributed between 4 supply centers, 
represents just under a 6 months’ supply. We consider a 6 months’ 
supply to be a normal reserve in view of the ordering cycle system, 
under which first-class offices order quarterly, second- and third- 
class offices order semiannually, and fourth-class offices order annually. 

The ordering cycle also is in a period of transition. We believe we 
will have an improved ordering cycle now that we are receiving re- 
quests to supply directly to branches and st: itions, thus relieving the 
accounting post offices ‘and central post offices from carrying large 
supply units. 

I can proceed by explaining the increases in our request if you would 
like to have them. 
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Mr. Gary. No. I was just going to say that since your Department 
is broken down into several divisions | think it woul | be well to take 
up one division at a time. Since you started giving us some informa- 
tion on the Postal Supply Service I think we will consider that first. 
That happens to be the last division that you show in your justification, 
but I see no reason why we cannot, for the purpose of this record, 
reverse the order. 

We will insert page 90 of the justifications into the record at this 
point, 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

GENERAL POSTAL SUPPLY SERVICI 

This activity provides for the services, supplies, printing, and equipment, in 
cluding equipment for modernization and for new space required to relieve con 
gestion, necessary for the operation of the postal service, including administration 
in the regional offices; the salaries, traveling expenses and transportation of 
personal effects of mechanicians and examiners of equipment and supplies, and 


personnel assigned to supply distribution centers; and the operating cost of the 
mail equipment shops of Washington, D. C., as follows: 


| 


| Increase or 


| decrease (—) 


Equipme nt shops . $3, 040, 000 $3, 459, 000 $419, 000 
Postal supplies and equipment 30, 897, 000 40, 947, 000 10, 050, 000 


$3, 937, 000 44, 406, 000 10, 469, 000 


REPLACEMENT OF NONSTANDARD TPEMS 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Kieb, as you probably are aware, we had our staff 
examine into the operations of this sup yply service, and they have sub- 
mitted to us a report in which they make certain recommendations. 

One of them is that the Department should expedite its program to 
replace nonstandard items with standard GSA stock items. 

Could you tell us what progress you are making in that direction ? 

Mr. Kies. Yes, sir. Let me refer to a date for a minute. 

Prior to January of 1955 the Department used practically no part 
of the GSA supply system. It was in the late fall of 1954 that 
Mr. Mansure, of GSA, and myself got together and worked out a 
system so that we could coordinate the GSA supply system to the 
postal supply system for common-use items commonly handled by 
GSA. 

Beginning in March 1955, the postal system made it mandatory to 
use the GSA supply system for such common-use items as they might 
supply to the Department at costs lower than we were able to provide 
them, which they were able to do in many cases. So that program is 
comparatively new. It is not a full-year operation vet. 

We still have in our supply centers, as the result of establishing new 
centers, some inventory of obsolete supplies. We are gradually clean- 
ing out and removing these. We now purchase only standard items. 

There are a number of items in the supply field which are not han- 
dled by GSA, and which the postal system must provide. There are 
other items which are peculiar to post offices and are not used by other 
Government agencies. 
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Mr. Gary. Then you are adopting this recommendation as rapidly 
as possible 

Mr. Kies. We agree with their recommendation and have been put- 
ting it into operation since over a year ago. 


USE OF GSA DEPOTS 


Mr. Gray. Another recommendation is that the Department should 
make maximum use of GSA depots for all bulk shipments. 

Mr. Kins. We now so handle our requests that all requests for mul- 
tiple-package units of GSA, provided supplies are shipped from the 
nearest GSA warehouse. 

Mr. Gary. So you concur in that recommendation 4 

Mr. Kien. We have been using it, sir. 


ELIMINATION OF DUPLICATION IN SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Gary. Another recommendation is that a thorough and con- 
scientious effort should be made by the Department and GSA to work 
out a practical arrangement which will eliminate or, at least, substan- 
tially reduce the existing duplication of supply distribution facilities. 

Mr. Kies. IT should like very much, when the chairman is in a posi- 
tion to release that report, to enjoy the benefit of your committee's 
studies and recommendations so that we may examine them in detail 
and take advantage of them in the operation of the Department. 

However, I do not feel that there is today any great duplication. 
The differentiation comes in the disparity or the difference between 
items handled. 

Mr. Gary. Well, what the report has to say with reference to that is: 

The decentralized postal supply system ye at least in part, the de 
centralized distribution system maintained by GSA for all Government agencies. 
To a considerable extent these two systems seck to distribute identical supplies. 
In each instance the postal supply center is located in a city where a GSA depot 
is also located and in one instance (Kansas City) the postal supply center and 
the GSA regional depot occupy space in the same building. 

Data developed by) the sti ul indicates that second-, third-, and fourth-class post 
offices, Which total : use an average of less than S60 worth of 
supplies each per sank The economy of maintaining a depot system for the 
distribution of such small quantities of supplies is open to serious question. 
Very substantial savings could be realized if the Department could eliminate 
the supplies portion of this distribution system and rely on GSA regional supply 


depots for direct distribution of supplies to larger post aoeree with authorization 
to second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices to purchase their supplies locally. 


Mr. Canrirtp. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a copy of my report 
here at the moment. May I ask when this report was made by the 
staff / 

Mr. Gary. In November 1955. 

Mr. Canrievp. It was not directed to the attention of the executive 
establishment: is that right? 

Mr. Gary. No; it has not been. It has never been the custom to 
release these reports unless and until it is so determined by the com- 
mittee, In view of Mr. Kieb’s request I will take it up with the com- 
mittee and we will act on his request at the proper time. Frankly, I 
see no reason why it should not be released to them, but that will have 
to be done by committee action. 
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Mr. Kies. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that this committee and the 
administration of the Department share the responsibility of making 
the Post Office Department a better operating system, and we will 
eladly consider any of your recommendations. They will be helpful 
to us. I am sure, and we will be glad to have them. We will do our 
best to answer these recommendations. 

In this particular case I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that it is necessary for the Department to provide some thousands 
of items which are not provided by GSA, so that we have to maintain 
1 supply system. Further than that the units of our supply system 
are located in the mail stream, and we have shipments constantly 
voing to points of destination. So, the most economical way of 
handling them would be through the mail stream. We can buy some 
items in bulk quantities for f. o. b. deliv ery in each of the supply 
centers more economically to our budget and our appropriation than 
GSA can supply them to us. So that the recommendation which your 
committee makes is one that is certainly worthy of study, but at first 
examination I feel that we are doing pretty well. 

Mr. Gary. To what extent do you furnish the second- and third- 
class post offices, for example? Do they have to come to you every 
time they want to buy anything? Do they have to come to you every 
time they want a lead pencil, for instance? 

Mr. Kies. We furnish the standard items and in cases of emergency 
they have local procurement authorizations which we have ine reased 
substantially in order to cut down on the number of small orders 
coming through. 

We are insisting upon them ordering in cycles so that we can take 
advantage of mass buying. Through mass buying on many of these 
itenis we are able to buy them and ‘deliver them at a lower cost than 
the local post office could buy them locally. We have a budgetary 
problem to be concerned with, control of appropriations and the con- 
trol of expenditures. It is a combination of these factors that indi- 
cate our system is as good as we have been able to devise. We do 
have some refinements of it in the mill, under study, as a result of our 
financial studies in our accounting systems. These may demonstrate 
that we can find better ways of doing it by increasing the local pro- 
curement authorities. At the moment we feel that we are on very 
sound ground with our present system. As we study your recom- 
mendations I can assure you that they will be given very thorough 
examination. 

COST OF POSTAGE 


Mr. Gary. Where you distribute your supplies through the postal 
‘acilities, do you add the cost of postage to the supply item ? 

Mr. Kir. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Gary. It is sent as departmental mail without any cost? 

Mr. Kren. That is correct. 


PREPARATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF POSTAL MAPS 


Mr. Gary. What is the basis for transferring the preparation and 
distribution of postal maps to the mail equipment shops? 

Mr. Kies. The cartography section was formerly a part of admin- 
istrative headquarters. It is basically a field function where we de- 
sign maps, bring them up to date and keep them up to date with 
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changes in the postal routes. It is a service to the field establishment, 
not to headquarters. The mail equipment shops are a part of the 
postal field organization and basically a productive type of operation. 
So, we have combined all of our production or semiproduction activ- 
ities under one roof in order to reduce administrative overhead. We 
‘an apply our cost accounting system that is in effect over there. 
It will reduce our total costs to the postal system, we believe. 


EQUIPMENT SHOPS 


Mr. Gary. It appears from the justification, Mr. Kieb, that your re- 
quest for the postal supply service is broken down into 2 items, the 
equipment shops, for which $3,040,000 was appropriated in 1956. 
Your request is for $3,459,000 in 1957, which is an increase of $419,000. 
Can you tell us the reason for that increase ¢ 

Mr. Kies. That increase is shown in our justifications on page 91. 

Mr. Gary. Will you state briefly the reasons for that increase ? 

Mr. Kies. We have transferred cartography from headquarters to 
the mail equipment shops, so that our average number of positions 
will increase from 269.5 in 1956 to 300.9 in 1957, giving us an increase 
of 31.4. Approximately 10 of those man-year positions represent 
cartography, and the balance represent increased production require- 
ments in the shops for the year 1957. 

Mr. Gary. Will you state for the benefit of the record just what 
cartography is ¢ 

Mr. Kies. Cartography is our mapmaking operation, in which 
we make postal route maps for the postal field system. 

Mr. Gary. And you have transferred that over to the mail equip- 
ment shops? 

Mr. Kies. From headquarters to the mail equipment shops. 

Mr. Gary. Why was that transfer made / 

Mr. Kies. I just explained that it is a service to the postal field 
establishment rather than a headquarters function. Functionally it 
was out of place before. It was occupying office-type space. Now 
it occupies industrial-type space. We have concentrated its super- 
vision under one head, so that we have savings in supervision as well 
as the transfer of the function to where we feel it belongs. 

Mr. Gary. Does that account for the entire increase ? 

Mr. Kren. No; 23 positions of the increase represent cartography. 
The balance represents the increase in positions necessary to meet the 
increased production schedule in the mail-equipment shops. Of this 
$419,000 increase, Mr. Chairman, $131,630 is represented by salaries; 
$481 is represented by group life insurance; and $286,889 is repre- 
sented by supplies and materials, making our total $419,000 increase. 

Mr. Gary. What is the reason for the increase in supplies and ma- 
terials? 

Mr. Kies. In order to meet the ine reased production estimate. In 
1956 we produced 733,000 bags. 

Mr. Gary. That is mail bags? 

Mr. Kies. Yes, sir; that is right. In 1957 we are being asked to pro- 
duce 903,000, 

In 1956, we produced 3,590,000 locks, keys, box keys, and we are 
being asked to step that up in 1957 to 3,687,000. 

Mr. Gary. They are keys for lockboxes ? 
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Mr. Kren. Lockboxes; you are correct ; keys for lockboxes, padlocks, 
and padlock keys. We are being asked to increase the number of label 
holders by 600,000. We expect to repair an additional 12,000 locks, 
and to repair an additional 12,000 carrier satchels. 

Mr. Gary. Do you havea schedule on that ? 

Mr. Kreps. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. Will you insert the schedule in the record at this point ¢ 

Mr. Kies. I shall be glad to do it. 

This schedule incidentally does compare not only our production 
items, but the employment estimates and the increases and the salaries. 


WORK PROGRAM MAIL EQUIPMENT SHOPS 


Mr. Gary. It shows the estimated increased workload for the fiseal 
year 1957? 

Mr. Kier. Yes, sir; that is correct. As a matter of fact in the justi- 
fication that is submitted to the committee under exhibit 2 these same 
figures are outlined, but these are in more detail. I will submit that 
for the record. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
BUREAU OF FACILITIES 


Com parative analys s of the work program by years, fo 
} oe 
1956, and 195? 


1953 


Manufacturing program 
Mail bags 

No. 1 

No. § 


) 


D sack », 209 195, 865 200, OOO 100, 000 
D sack 300, 44 276, 188 2 000 200, 000 500, 000 
No. 3-I 9, 335 9, 900 178, 692 100, 000 100, 000 
No. 4 D one 30, 2 2, 970 21, 008 
No. 4-D sack (converted from No. 1-F 

sack 1), UOO 14, 821 
No. 2 pouches (new 99, 715 37, 445 100. 000 150, 000 
No. 2 pouches (converted from No. 0-E 

sacks) 
Catcher pouches, heavy duty 25, 000 5 O00 
Canvas carrier satchels 5, ( 5, 000 20. 000 
Dome stic parcel post airmail sacks (oxford 

weave) - _. 
No. 1-D airmail pouch (oxford weave 5, 617 51, 300 9, 93: 50, 000 
No. 2-D airmail pouch (oxford weave 5 
No. 1-F airmail sacks (oxford weave 9, 983 50, 000 25, 000 
Rack lock holders ,02 . 700 3, 000 


Subtotal, bags manufacturing progran 791,085 (1, 057, 45! 53, 767 32, 700 903, 000 


Locks and cord fasteners 
Postal keys , 000 
Letter box front keys 500, 000 500, 000 
L. A. locks , 220, 1, 520, 2 d, ( 3, 000, 000 | 3, , 000 
Arrow locks 2, 2 A&, 049 _ 000 , 000 
Serial locks , 72 , 027 26, 185 30, 000 30, 000 
Rotary locks 5, , 500 
Cord fasteners. 900, WO, , oo . 000 , 200, 000 
Reserve label holders 200, 000 , 000 
Cord clamps 000 i , 000 


Subtotal, lock and cordfastener manu- 
facturing program 


Total, manufacturing program 


Repair program 
Mail bags repaired 
Mail bags condemned 5, 
Locks_-_-- 79, 4,' 82 j 64, 2: 52, 64, 200 
Carrier Satchels 12, 62 , 117 , 065 20, 30, 000 
R. M.S. badges_- x 1, 500 


Total, repair program 4, 641, 3, 681, 725 78, 286 . | 95, 700 
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PosTAL SUPPLIES AND EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Gary. The second item is “Postal supplies and equipment,” for 
which $30,897,000 was appropriated in 1956, and your request 1s for 
$40,947,000 in 1957, an increase of $10,050,000. 

Will you tell us the reason for that increase? 

Mr. Kres. $50,358 1s represented by salaries; $5,871 by travel; 
$771 by group life insurance; $250,200 by freight; $275,000 in the 
rental of equipment ; $8,750 for other contractual services ; $3,607 664 
for supplies; $5,382,886 for equipment ; and $469,000 for printing and 
reproduction, making a total of $10,050,000. 

Mr. Gary. What accounts for the increase in salaries ¢ 

Mr. Kies. An increase in the number of positions of 6.4 positions, 
including an increase 1n the average compensation of $87. 

Mr. Gary. What is the reason for the increased number of positions ? 

Mr. Kren. Mr. Chairman, they are present positions which have 
heen in our 1956 budget for a portion of the year, and these are carried 
through for the full year. 

Mr. Gary. Then there are no new positions requested ? 
Mr. Kies. That is correct. 
Mr. Gary. Explain the increase of $3.607,000 for supplies. The 


amount requested for 1957 1s almost double the amount you had in 
1956. 

Mr. Kren. For envelopes there is an inerease of $375,000. We have 
been living off some fat in this field, incidentally, Mr. Chairman. We 
have been using up some past supplies that we had on hand and some 
overprints, incidentally, so that $375,000 of the amount requested is 
for envelopes. We have used up our depository stocks in facing slips, 
and $160,000 of this increase is in that item. 

We have a $41,000 increase in medical supplies which now are av ail- 
able for all third-class offices for the first time, plus an increase in our 
safety training program. Office supplies made available to third- 
class facilities, and there are approximately 14,000 such offices, which 
represents an increase of $572.000. There are approximately 15,000 
eanceling machines now in use which need to be maintained, and there 
ic an increase of $322,000 in canceling machine parts. 

There is 2 $169,000 increase In conveyor parts, 

There is an increase of $48,000 for miscellaneous repair parts, and 
this is mostly covered by local procurement of parts for post-office 
equipment. 

We have an increase for tags of $16 1,000, c. o. d., customs declaration 
and special delivery tags. 

In 1956 we programed S100,000 for this item and in the first 6 months 
of 1956 we had to spend $110,000, so that we underestimated. It is the 
‘nerease in mail volume, of course, that has caused this. 

We have a $102,000 increase for postage meter rolls. We pro 
gramed $36,000 for 1956, and we have spent &47.000 so far in this fiscal 

vear up to December 1. 

* ‘We have an increase of &1.396,000 for twine, which is mainly due to 
the large number of new tying machines being installed. They use 
a cotton twine in place of a jute twine, which is a higher gerade twine 
and costs 20 cents per unit more. 

We programed, incidentally, $1,814,000 for this in 1956 and had 
spent $1,876,000 ‘nthe first 6 months. That item is a potential savings 
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for the Bureau of Operations to recapture. The savings from these 
tying machines has aided the Bureau of Operations to get by with 
its reduced budget. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES PROVIDED POST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. What medical supplies do you provide the offices ? 

Mr. Kren. Mr. Townsend, will you answer that in detail ? 

Mr. Townsenp. All types of medical supplies such as aspirin, lini- 
ment, mercurochrome, also wall kits, first-aid kits, and so on. In ad- 
dition to that the larger offices have doctors and they are supplied 
with all their medical needs. ; 

Mr. Gary. Is that for first aid? 

Mr. TownsEnp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kren. In addition we are required to have rooms where workers 
may go in the event of illness, and we have a nurse in attendance at 
some offices. 

Mr. Townsenp. We are now furnishing these supplies to some 
offices where previously. prior to the issuance of our new handbook, 
they were furnished by the postmasters. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Gary. For equipment, you are requesting an increase of $5,382,- 
386 for 1957 over 1956. Will vou explain that increase ¢ 

Mr. Kies. $746,393 is for materials handling equipment such as 
fixed conveyors for new installations, tractors and fork lifts, all labor- 


saving devices and mail-speeding devices. 

$1,952,650 is for mail delivery equipment, which includes lockboxes, 
for which there is a constantly increasing demand, and collection 
boxes. There is an increase of $1 million for lockboxes and an in- 
crease of $510,000 for collection boxes. We are very short of collection 
boxes at the moment. 

$1,175,000 is for operational equipment such as screenlines, largely 
due to our rehabilitation program; observation units; new time 
recorders to fit in our tabulating system: revolvers, holsters, postage 
meter stands, and stamp dispensers. 

$2,005,398 is for office equipment. This includes the replacement of 
obsolete furniture; the rehabilitation of filing equipment; safes; cash, 
stamp and form cabinets; typewriters; calculators: adding machines, 
and so on, to take care of shortages. replacements, and furnishing 
third-class offices. 


COST OF REPAINTING COLLECTION BOXES 


Mr. Gary. How much did it cost to repaint your collection boxes, 
change the color, from g oreen to red, white. and blue? 

Mr. Kies. The additional cost is lar gely due to the fact the schedule 
has been slightly stepped up. Although ‘the order called for repaint- 
ing only when the boxes were in need of repainting, the temptation 
is to repaint faster than actually needed. 

However, the cost of painting the box is approximately the same. 
Most of the box painting is done with a flexible labor situation, the 
assignment of off-time labor to do that job. We have no accurate cost 
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accounting to show how much it has cost per box, but it is approxi- 
mately the same. 

Mr. Barnard tells me that in Detroit we have a contract with union 
labor at $3.50 per box, which is approximately the same cost which 
has been estimated in the past for painting the boxes in green. 

Mr. Gary. Your program is only to change the color when the 
boxes need repainting ? 

Mr. Kies. And on new equipment, where the factory paints it, and 
that has not increased our cost. 


PURCHASING PRACTICES 


Mr. Canrievp. Mr. Kieb, the daddy of GSA, I believe, was BFS 
the Bureau of Federal Supply. In yesteryear the old gentlemen who 
used to head up the buying of supplies in the Post Office Department 
was named Kindsfather, I believe. Time after time he appeared 
before’this subcommittee and he always insisted that in his particular 
field, through what he chose to call selective and personal buying, 
he could buy for the Post Office Department cheaper than the BFS 
could buy, and when he was challenged on specific items he came 
up with the figures, and they were always most impressive. 

Mr. Bruce, "do you know how long Mr. Kindsfather was in that 
position ? 

Mr. Kies. Mr. Kindsfather was purchasing agent for the Depart- 
ment until 1953, when the purchasing office and the Division of Sup- 
plies were merged, at which time Mr. Kindsfather resigned. So 
he was with us until 1953. I think his comment was justified. I 
am not prepared to cite specific examples, but I think I can get them 
to you. It has been our experience that with careful buying we have 
been able to improve on many items against the prices quoted in 
GSA catalogs. Furthermore, we have saved in paperwork. ‘There 
is quite a lot of paperwork involved when the purchases are made 
through GSA. 

For example, in connection with trucks, GSA buys all trucks. 
When we want to buy trucks for the postal system we write speci- 
fications, circularize them to all manufacturers. Those specifica- 
tions then go over to GSA. GSA processes them and prepares the 
advertisement, then sends them back to us to check. We check 
the ads, make corrections and send them back to GSA. They advertise 
for bids, and when the bids come in they send them to us. We examine 
the bids, indicating which ones we think are the best bids and why. 
and send them back to GSA which makes the award. 

When the award is made they have to supervise the production 
and we also have to send inspectors out, so that two agencies are 
handling that procurement at the present time. Just now Mr. Man 
sure and I are trying to work out some means of avoiding that 
duplication. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Is Mr. Kindsfather still alive ? 

Mr. Kies. Yes, and I understand he is in private business and is 
quite successful. 

Mr. Canrievp. I am glad to hear that, and I can readily believe 
he is quite successful. He was always able to convince this committee 
that he was doing a good job. I might say in passing that if some 
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member of this committee even hinted that BFS could buy cheaper 
than he could, he considered it as a personal reflection and he would 
come up with all kinds of figures showing that was wrong; and as 
far as I can recall he was always borne out so far as our investigations 
were concerned. 





EQUIPMENT SHOPS IN WASHINGTON, 





D. Cc. 


Mr. Canrietp. The equipment shops in Washington, D. C., is a 
manufacturing enterprise only 4 

Mr. Kirs. No; we manufacture mail sacks. I think we have reduced 
the number of different sizes. There were 27. 

Mr. Townsenv. We are down to 7 or 8 sizes of mail sacks. 

Mr. Kies. And we manufacture canvas satchels and repair leather 
satchels. We do some repair of canceling machines. We are now 
handling the entire key problem, which was formerly divided into 
three sources of keys, with considerable ensuing difficulties.e Now 
we have moved cartography over there. And we do not ship defective 
mailbags to Washington from around the country any more. 

With the money appropriated by Congress we have modernized the 
shops. We have eliminated the night shift. And we now have a 
cost-accounting system which has been in operation about 4 months. 
We hope within the year to be able to give you comparable production 
costs of these items on a unit basis in justification of our budgets. 
PROPOSED MANUFACTURE OF MAIL SACKS BY 


FEDERAL PRISON 











INDUSTRIES 





Incidentally, the Hoover Commission has recommended that the 
manufacture of mail sacks be transferred to the Federal Prison Indus- 
tries. If that should happen it would add to the postal budget between 
$600,000 and $1 million a year in cost, because the Federal Prison 
Industries must sell to us at market prices. We know we are produc- 
ing sacks at a lower cost to us than we could buy them in the market, 
sO if they had to sell them to us at market price we would have to pay 
the difference, which would represent a subsidy by the Post Office 
Department to the Federal Prison Industries. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That proposal has ily avs been strongly objec ted to 
by labor groups. 

Mr. Kien. It would eliminate about 76 positions in Washington. 

I believe we have convinced them they should not manufacture the 
locks and keys and teach the people in the prisons the security prob- 
lems of the Post Office Department. We have not yet convinced them 
they should not manufacture the mail sacks. 

Mr. Canrieip. The employees in the Washington shops are paid 
under what system / 

Mr. Kies. Under the new bill, Public Law 68. 

Mr. Canrienp. In those shops vou do not make the post-office boxes 
or storage boxes ? 

Mr. KIEB. No. 

Mr. Canririp. They are made by private enterprise ? 

Mr. Kien. Yes. We do, however, do some special work for research 
and development, which is very small in proportion to the budget. 
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NEW MAIL BOX COLORS 


Mr. CANFIELD. I am glad to see you have a program to paint those 
boxes, and I like, of course, the colors you have chosen. I have often 
heard people say, particularly older people, that the dull green color 
of the boxes often makes them so they are not clearly discernible in 
all kinds of weather. 

Mr. Kirs. One of the principal reasons why the color scheme was 
changed was because of the numerous complaints we had from people 
trying to put mail in relay boxes, and even in trash cans on the street 
corners. ‘The collection boxes are the only ones that have had the color 
scheme changed. The color of relay boxes has not been changed, they 
are still olive drab. 

Mr. Canrietp. Those are the boxes some people like to kick about 
because they have no holes in them. 

Mr. Kies. That is right. Now they can tell the difference, or will 
be able to tell the difference when we have all the collection boxes 
repainted, 

SNORKEL COLLECTION BOXES 


Mr. Canrie_p. Can you tell us something about the success of the 
so-called snorkel boxes for the collection of mail 4 

Mr. Kren. The motorists’ chute boxes have become very, very popu- 
lar. Formerly they were not standard items and they were provided 
by local contributions, Rotary clubs and the like, who had them built 
for their communities. These collection boxes have been redesigned 
with a removable flange on the back, and the motorist chute attach 
ment fits in the same hole where that chute is, so that the equipment 
is interchangeable. They can be placed between the sidewalk and 
the curb and be available for both motorist and pedestrian drop. 

Mr. Canrievp. The only difficulty I noticed in Paterson, N. J., in 
my district, is that necessarily there has to be a space in front of that 
snorkel box for people to drive up, and there are,too many people 
who want to preempt that for parking space, and apparently In my 
home city a policeman has to be on the job most of the time to explain 
to people that this box renders a peculiar service. 

Mr. Kirn. They are not suitable for all locations, which is the 
reason for the removable flange to get interchangeability of these 
boxes. 

Mr. Canrievp. They are good, and in time when the public becomes 
informed I think they will be accepted and appreciated. 

Mr. Kren. They have proved very popular in public acceptance. 


INCREASED REQUEST FOR POSTAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. CanFie.p. In your justifications you tell us that the increase 
projected for 1957 for postal supplies is to continue the Department’s 
program to provide supplies to meet the demands for all classes of 
office supplies which in the past had been denied or had been pur- 
chased by postal employees with personal funds. 

That part of your statement interests me and I wonder if you would 
be good enough to elaborate on it somewhat. 

Mr. Kirn. We found that many third-class offices which had grown 
up from fourth-class offices are in effect contract stations, where the 

72010—56——138 
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postmasters must provide the equipment—the postmasters had still 
been required to provide the postal equipment. In many cases the 
postmasters had to buy the equipment out of their own funds, and 
in other cases they rented them from rental companies. 

We felt this equipment should be supplied by the Department. 
We have moved into that area to provide in many instances the equip- 
ment the Department should supply for its own operations. The 
failure of the Department to do this in the past brought about many 
hardships. If a postmaster died or was replaced there was no place 
for him to sell his equipment except to the new postmaster, who would 
not pay him what it was worth. In these instances we have pure ‘hased 
equipment from the postmasters where it was suitable for use. 

Approximately $1.5 million was spent in 1954 for that purpose. 
This program has been accelerated somewhat in 1956. We expect it 
will be accelerated more in 1957. However, there is a substantial 
backlog, of necessity, to replace that equipment around the country. 
This has been variously estimated between $5 million and $17 million. 
The same thing applies, incidentally, to supplies. 


BALLPOINT PENS IN POST OFFICES 


Mr. Canrievp. It was indicated earlier in the presentation of the 
Department that it was planned to introduce ballpoint pens in many 
post offices. That leads me to ask this question: Is there currently 
much thievery of pens and other items that necessarily have to be 
left out in the open in post offices ¢ 

Mr. Kier. Ballpoint pens have now been made standard for post 
office use. It gives us cleaner operation and the percentage of the 
disappearance has materially been reduced as they have been put into 
standard use. When they were a novelty around the country they 
were picked up quickly. Again, we are putting them out only as 
replacements or in new installations as required. 

Mr. Canrietp. Regarding the pens, they are not loose pens, are 
they ? 

Mr. Kier. No, they are fastened with a chain the same as in banks 
and other public places. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Steminski. Would it be economical to farm out the mainte 
nance of your buildings he such private ente as ise as might be inter 
ested in that field ? 

Mr. Kies. That is included in a different item in the budget. How- 
ever, I think your question is a suitable one. We have been investi 
gating that. We find with the fle xibility in labor that we get in our 
own establishments where we are handling custodial work. with the 
new classification system we believe that economies in custodial work, 
together with higher standards, should be set before we LO into com 
petitive means. 





PLACEMENT OF INDELIBLE PENCILS IN POST OFFICES 


Mr. Steminskr. I have in my area a very old and reliable pencil 
factory, without mentioning names. Sup pose it should come forward 
and say it wants to put indelible pencils in the post offices in competi- 
tion with ball- point pens, and with vending machines, offer to sel] 
them for 1 cent. Would you be open for a trial of such a suggestion / 

Ott the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kren. We certainly make it a policy to carefully examine every 
suggestion and recommendation that we receive. 

Mr. Steminskt. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION OF POSTAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Gary. We will come back to “Administration of postal facil 
ities,” the first item under your breakdown. 

It appears that the appropriation for this item for 1956 was 
$1,301,000, and for 1957 you are requesting $1,289,000. That is a 
decrease of $12,000, which we are alw: ays very glad to see. 

What does that decrease result from, Mr. Kieb ? 

Mr. Kren. That results from the transfer of the Cartographic Unit 
as a minus item; and there is a plus item against that for pay increase. 

Mr. Gary. There is a minus item of $12,925 ? 

Mr. Kren. Yes. That is a net minus item, which represents the 
transfer of the Cartographie Unit, with a plus item for the pay in- 
crease, 

Mr. Gary. An increase of $164 in compensation ? 


ANALYSIS OF STAFFING CILANGES 


Mr. Kies. Average compensation. That is to bring our positions 
up to full strength and to handle the transfer out of cartography. 

Let me see if I can give you the specific figures. 

As it is explained to me, if we annualize the increase in compensa- 
tion brought about under the classified pay bill for headquarters, we 
get an increase of $164 per person in headquarters. That sum de- 
ducted from the transfer of « ‘artography leaves us with a net minus 
in the salary account of $12,925. 

Let me develop for you the mathematics of that $12,000 and submit 
a schedule to you. 

Mr. Gary. Very well. 

Mr. Kies. I will submit that to you. 

Mr. Gary. Just insert it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Kies. Fine. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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BUREAU OF FACILITIES 


Axa’ysis of staffirg charges 


| Tres 
1956 1957 Increase or 


decrease 


| Posi-} Annval | Man-| Obliga- | Man-} Obliga- | Man- Obliga- 
tions | rate of pay | years tions years tions | Vears tions 


Beginning base rate — 216; 1, 228,940) 216 | 1,228,940) 207 , 230, 940 
Add: Employment to fill vacan- 
cies +14 +-78, 045) +-7. +-39, 327 
Subtotal 1, 306, 985} 22: 1, 268, 267] § , 230, 940} 
Less: Transfer of cartography to 
field 23 —103, 620 3. 4 —59. | 


Subtotal — 1, 203, 365 9) 1, 208, 82 1, 230, 940) 
Add: Other personnel costs or 
savings, net (longevity, LWOP, 
terminal leave, turnover, etc.) +27, 575) - ‘ +-35, 550! —3.1 +505 
Total salaries 1, 230, 940) ‘ ‘ 1, 244 370) 203.9) 1, 231,445) —7. 
Travel 49, 761 50, 387| 
Group life insurance 4, 069 ; 4, 368 
Suggestion awards 200 | 200 
Social-security taxes ‘ 2, 600 a 2, 600 


Total obligations ia i oe 1, 301, 000) 203.9) 1,289,000) —7. ¢ —12, 000 


Mr. Kien. We also increased our travel allowance by $626 and our 
group life insurance by $299, which brings us down to a net decrease 
of $12,000 even. 

CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Gary. How much has been expended or obligated in 1955 and 
1956 for consultants ? 

Mr. Kier. Very little. 

In 1955 we had 1.2 positions as consultants which averaged $9,328, 
a total of $11,200. 

In 1956 we had an average of 1.3 positions for a total amount in 
dollars of $13,485. 

In 1957 we are estimating one position even which we estimate will 
cost $1 1.700. 

Our consultants in the Bureau of Facilities have been employed for 
very short periods and they have varied in different fields as we felt 
we could obtain the advantage of specialized information. 

Mr. Gary. That is the average for the year and at times you had 
more than that. It does not mean the same person was employed 
throughout the year? 

Mr. Kies. No. Sometimes we have none. 

Mr. Gary. In other words, you call in consultants as you need them 
and this just shows the average for the year? 

Mr. Kies. Man-year, yes. For instance, when we were developing 
the legal documents necessary for the lease-purchase contracts, there 
was no pattern to go by; we had to develop entirely new contracts. 
We had the advantage of using an attorney who had been working 
on a large leasing program for an insurance company. He worked 
maybe 2 or 3 days a week off and on with our solicitor to assist on 
that. 

Mr. Gary. How much did you pay them ? 
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Mr. Kreps. On a daily basis the per diem was $45 or $50, out of 
which they had to pay all their own es. There is one in New 
York at the present time we are paying $35 a day. 

Mr. Gary. Is your authority for that under the general statute? 

Mr. Kies. That is right. 

Mr. Canrizup. Is that the new Deputy Assistant Postmaster 
General here today ? 

Mr. Kies. Yes, Mr. Barnard. Incidentally, he has been in the 
Bureau of Facilities since 1953. It is a promotion for him from the 
position of Director of the Division of Real Estate, so he is familiar 
with all our programs, and for the record, he is doing a very fine job. 


LocaL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Gary. The next item is “Local transportation,” for which the 
1956 appropriation was $63,083,000. The request for 1957 is $66,550,- 
000, an increase of $3,467,000. That is broken down into vehicle 
service and purchase of vehicles. 


VEHICLE SERVICE 


The appropriation for vehicle service in 1956 was = 000, and 
for 1957 the request is for $58,650,000, an increase of $! 

Mr. Kieb, will you explain the reason for that inc aa 

Mr. Kres. Yes: there is an increase of $1,309, 500 cover ing salaries; 
an increase of $5,051 for travel; an increase of $3,031 for group life 
insur ance ;a decrease of $1,400 for suggestion aw: irds: and an increase 
of $15,000 for social security taxes. 

There is a decrease in vehicle hire of $2,500,000; an increase in 
shipment of supplies of $54,292; a decrease of $1,732 for auto main- 
tenance and other contractual services; an increase of $1,992.258 for 
supplies and materials; and an increase of $47,000 for equipment, 
which account for the $923,000 increase for vehicle service. 

Mr. Gary. Net increase ? 

Mr. Kies. Net increase. 


INCREASE IN SALARIES 


Mr. Gary. What is the reason for the increase of $1,309,500 in 
salaries / 

Mr. Kies. I willask Mr. Schlegel to answer that. 

Mr. Scuiecer. We are asking to retire 1,750 vehicles which will 
become 914 to 10 years old usewise. There will be a 7-percent increase 
in personnel and the fleet will be increased by about 21 percent. The 
salary increase is to take care of the maintenance and operation of 
those vehicles asked for in this appropr lation request, including suc 
things as uniform allowances, night differential, substitutes, and s 
forth. 

Mr. Gary. What is the need for the increase in the fleet ? 

Mr. Scuuece.. To further retire excessive cost contracts. We feel 
that by the end of this present fiscal year we will have reached the point 
of absorption in the elimination of high-cost contracts. 
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SAVINGS IN VEHICLE HIRE 


Mr. Gary. In other words, you have investigated the existing con- 
tracts and found that under some contracts the cost of contractual 
vehicles is in excess of what it would cost for the Government to oper- 
ate its vehicles. You are therefore canceling the contracts and putting 
Government vehicles in the place of the contractual vehicles. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Kren. That is correct; and that is a program we have been 
working on since 1953. For instance, in 1953 we spent $11,345,000 for 
vehicle hire, and in our present program we plan to spend $7,500,000, 
and inthe current budget we are providing for $5 million. 

Mr. Gary. How muc ‘+h do you estimate you save by that program 4 

Mr. Kies. Between 25 cents and $1.25 an hour per vehicle, depending 
on the vehicle re plac = 

Mr. Scutecen, The average would be about 38 cents per hour per 
vehicle. 

Mr. Gary. Approximately how much would that amount to in the 
ageoregate / 

Mr. Scuiecen. The saving? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Scuiecenr. We are reducing the vehicle hire from $7,500,000 in 
1956 to $5 million in 1957. 

Mr. Gary. A saving of about $214 million for vehicle hire? 

Mr. Scuuecen. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. How much will it cost you to operate the vehicles you 
are taking over? 

Mr. Scuiecet. About $1.3 million. 

Mr. Gary. So that you have a saving of about $1.2 million ? 

Mr. ScuHurceu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kies. Of course all these vehicles are not to be used for replace- 
ment of vehicle hire. 

Mr. Gary. Some are to be used for replacement of depreciated 
vehicles? 

Mr. Kies. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. But the increase is due to replacement of hired vehicles? 

Mr. Kies. Yes; and also for extension of our service into the sub- 
urban areas. 

Mr. Gary. What vehicles are included under this item ? 

Mr. Kies. All Government-owned vehicles. 

Mr. Gary. Does this include bicycles? 

Mr. Scutecen. Yes, sir. We have 4,000 bicycles. 

Mr. Gary. And scooters? 

Mr. ScuurceL. Yes, scooters or mailsters. 

Mr. Gary. These new contraptions used by carriers, they are hand 
propelled, are they not? 

Mr. Kies. Are you talking about the caddy carts? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Kies. They are hand propelled. 

Mr. Gary. You have some motor-propelled ones that you use for 
suburban delivery ? 

Mr. Kies. We have been experimenting with those, particularly in 
Florida and in level territories. They are called mailsters. At the 
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moment we have 433 of them and there is an order pending for 1,500 
more which we are unable to buy this year. 

Mr. Gary. Are all of them so far used in Florida ? 

Mr. Scutecer. Most of them are used in Florida, yes, and in the 
gulf-coast areas where there are practically no grades at all. 

Mr. Gary. They use a lot of bicycles in Florida, too. 

Mr. Scuurcet. Yes, they use a lot of bicycles in Florida. The 
mailsters are mostly used in Miami. The rest are used in Jacksonville 
and ‘Tampa and some in a few of the smaller places. They are purely 
laborsaving machines. I would not call that unit a competitive unit 
with the trucks. 

Mr. Gary. These caddy carts are used largely in the downtown 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Kies. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. But the mailster is used by the postmen in the suburban 
areas ? 

Mr. Kies. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Similar to the way the caddy cart is used by the down- 
town carriers ¢ 

Mr. Scuuecen. That is right. 

Mr. Kies. Where the carrier can start out walking from the station 
he can use the caddy cart; but where the starting point is remote from 
the station, the mailster is proving popular. 

Mr. Gary. There are areas around some of the other cities where I 
think they could be used. 

Mr. Kien. With them one carrier can have a longer route and they 
undoubtedly will prove to be suitable in other areas. However, they 
are not suitable where the topography is not level and where there is 
snow, ice, and bad climatic conditions. 


PURCHASE OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Gary. Next is the item of purchase of vehicles. We appro- 
priated $5,356,000 for this item in 1956, and you are requesting 
87,900,000 for 1957, an increase of $2,544,000. 

Will you tell us coiaihine about that increase? 

Mr. Kien. That has been pretty well covered in questions imme- 
cliately prec eding this. They will be used to oie depreciated 
vehicles and to improve our services in suburban areas and to replace 
hired vehicles. 

Mr. Scuiecent. We know almost exactly where they are going. Of 
the 3,925 trucks we propose to buy 1,750 are for re pl: cement. Ap- 
proximately 700 will be used for route extensions in areas such as 
Miami, Fla., where we have to establish branch offices. For instance, 
in Miami there are two new branches opened recently and the balance 
CO replace hired vehicles. 

Mr. Kier. Practically every major city in the country is in that 
position. 

Mr. Gary. Yes, but the situation is pronounced in Miami, as I 
know. I was there sometime ago and the postmaster drove me over 
a Wide area. Miami is spreading out very extensively and rapidly 
and large developments are springing up at remote distances from the 
downtown sections. I am familiar with the problem, having been 
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over it with the postmaster and having had him point out to me the 
difficulties. I know that situation also exists in other cities. 

Mr. Scuvecen. That will leave approximately 1,500 to take care of 
the excess cost contracts. 


CRITERIA FOR REPLACING TRUCKS 


Mr. Gary. What are the criteria governing the replacement of Gov- 
ernment trucks ? 

Mr. Scuiecen. The criteria, Mr. Gary, is on a truck-by-truck basis 
determined by the cost-accounting system. Where truck maintenance 
equals more than one-third of its sis then it is time to look around 
for a replacement. In other words, it is not on any given formula; 
because, post oflice wise, that is just oa businesslike. 

Mr. Gary. You do not follow the system used by the Government 
generally, then, of replacement after a certain number of years? 

Mr. SCuiecen. No, sir: we have not done that. We have abandoned 
that idea. The old formula was “6 years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
came first,” and the Post Office was literally giving away trucks which 
eame back to them for rental at Christmas. I mean the Christmas 
rental fees represented more than the amount we received for the 
truck sale. 

On a truck-by-truck basis, we think we should get 100,000 miles 
out of a truck. The gentleman is not here who mentioned last yea 
about his Chevrolet. Big haulers, common carriers, have trucks that 
operate 500,000 miles with proper care and the replacement of en- 
eines. If the chassis and running gear is worth a new engine, we 
put it in. We can put a new engine in for $125 for the block itself, 
and $16 to $25 for installation. So replacement is on a truck-by-truck 
basis. Due to the use factor, we may have a truck which, if it only 
ran for S800 miles a month, would total Jess than 10,000 miles a year, 
You can see why the former given formula would not work economi- 
cally or efficiently to the interest of the Post Office Department. 


STATEMENT OF TRUCK PURCHASE AND INVENTORY 


Mr. Gary. We will insert the table on page 83 of the justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Comparative statement of Pp irchase, deliver j/, and inve ntory of trucks, tractors, and 
trailers ! 


Purchases Fiscal year delivered Inventory 
N 1952 
Fiscal year a, ind 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 | June30, Nwm- 
ber : ber 
prior 

1951 { 142 14 1951 15, 892 
2 2 23 1952 17, 185 
| 4 1953 | 18, 780 
1 { 2 TO 6 2, 694 1954 | 19,159 
, 9. 578 ( 2,373 1955 | 22,012 
l 2. 488 1, 703 785 1956 25, 388 
1957 v2 3, 92 1957 28, 348 
I ] ed & 211 3 7 17 » 899 4, O7¢ RD a th A See 

Dispo f or replaced 6,918 | 1,742 96 46 700s > ROO ec val awacues 
Added to fleet 1, 293 1, 595 379 2, 853 3,376 | 2,960 at --| een 


1 Excludes wreckers, supervision cars, motorcycles, and baggage tractors. 
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RENTAL OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Canrieip. Mr. Kieb, in recent years this committee has ex- 
pressed itself on the subject of these ancient, dilapidated trucks. 
Many of them are unworthy of Uncle Sam. You refer to rentals in 
your presentation today. What do you mean? You rent the cars 
how and from whom? 

Mr. Kies. The hired vehicles that are covered in this portion of 
the budget are vehicles hired for local transportation in local post 
offices. ‘They represent mounted routes where, in many cases, the 
employee works for the postal service and provides his vehicle at a 
given rental rate. In other cases, they are contractually hired. 

Now in order to try to get away from the ancient, disgraceful look- 
ing vehicles you mentioned, we have set up minimum specifications 
for vehicles that are suitable to our hire. We cannot always impose 
those, but we are making progress in that direction. 

Mr. Canrtevp. I note that under “vehicle service” it is indicated 
you have nothing for suggestion awards for the new fiscal year. Has 
that any particular meaning ? 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir. The situation is that we generally do not 
estimate for suggestion awards but they are paid on the basis of the 
saving engendered by the suggestion itself. In some accounts esti- 
mates for small amounts for suggestion awards were made mostly to 
round out the figures. 

Mr. Stemrnskr. May I ask if the contract for hire of trucks is based 
on hours, or on mileage ? 

Mr. Scuiece.. They are based on hours. 

Mr. Steminskt. So that it behooves you to operate around the clock 
to get the most for your money, or would you benefit if you left the 
truck idle as much as you could; in other words, under the contract, 
to just use the truck on an 8-hour basis ? 

Mr. Scuiecer. We do not have any stipulated number of hours 
because in most of the mounted routes it varies. Some require 3 hours 
a day; some only 2 hours a day, and some carry the carriers out to 
the point of distribution. 

Mr. Steminski. Is it possible to have a negotiated contract for hire 
based on mileage ? 

Mr. Scuiece. It is possible, but not practical. 


OPERATION OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Gary. The next item is “Operation of buildings,” for which 
$59,438,000 was appropriated in 1956; $80,930,000 is requested in 
1957—an increase of $21,492,000. 

Mr. Kieb, will you explain the reason for that increase? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Kies. In our communications program we are asking for an 
increase of $710,000. 

Mr. Gary. That is a tremendous increase in communications. Sup- 
pose we insert the table appearing on page 84 at this point in the 
record. 

Mr. Kies. Very well. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 

72010—56——14 
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OPERATION OF BUILDINGS—INCREASE, $21,492,000 


Analysis of obligations 


Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


Communications (04) _-. oe Oa teat dag | $2,999,950 | $3, 710, 000 $710, 050 
Suggestion awards (13 bia sick acon tedaeuiecdata aceandad 50 -| —550 


Subtotal. sa Waieninn ae kbs 3, 000, 000 3, 710, 000 | 710, 000 


Rents (05). .-- ; han Sead cian pores 33, 341, 200 39, 352, 700 | "6,011, 500 
Contractual services (07) ie : : ae ee 456, 800 244, 300 | —212, 500 


Subtotal. _.___-- - 33, 798,000 | 39, 597, 000 | 5, 799, 000 


Freight and drayage (03) 5 , 7 | 790, 650 874, 338 83, 688 
Utility services (05) -. A c 5 : : , 500 , 011, 000 , 262, 500 
Coal analysis (07) -.-.---- duaianand a ghd tela , 800 1, 800 ; 

Solid and liquid fuel (08 ; cose 3, 009, 000 3, 395, 862 | 386, 862 
Suggestion awards (13 TLRS eo - 50 is : —50 


a vatcnaiccucten conuuewuebanelaawmess : , 550, 000 4, 283, 000 , 733, 000 


Freight and drayage (03) bidisdiei uae area : , 000 100, 000 | 10, 000 
Light, color, and ventilation (07 4 ; ‘ , 678, 000 , 000, 000 | , 322, 00 

Other contractual services (07)- ca a ice 535, 020 , 065, 000 | 529, 980 
Supplies and materials (08 ‘ : , 880 3, 125, 600 , 610, 720 
Equipment (09 . . 271, 800 , 049, 100 777, 300 
Suggestions awards (13 oar 7 a 300 300 


SON la Ne ia as 5 ee , 090, 000 23, 340, 000 | 3, 250, 000 


Total obligations-- = 59, 438, 000 80, 930, 000 | 21, 492, 000 


Mr. Gary. Will you please explain the increase of $710,000 shown 
in that table for communications / 

Mr. Kies. We may not anticipate an increase in rates. We are now 
installing in first- and second-class offices throughout the country tele- 
phone service which was never available to them before. Part of this 

“communications” is for first-class offices and part for second-class 
offices. We expect to have increased traffic such as excess calls, tolls, 
switchboard service, TWX, civil defense, etc., which require an addi- 
tional $450,000. In analyzing our regional and district office installa- 
tions, we expect no additional installation in 1957 from our 1956 esti- 
mate. We expect to increase new units by $45,000. We need $50,000 
increase for intercommunication service in large mail buildings and we 
need $165,000 for the modernization of building installations at large 
first-class offices. 

Mr. Gary. What does your program provide as to improved inter- 
communications / 

Mr. Kies. In large buildings with major bulk-handling facilities, 
such as the one now being opened in Seattle, a building with 385,000 
square feet, with a long railroad siding, and truck platforms to accom- 
modate 125 trucks at a time, large mailers come in by truck and need 
accommodation. He has no way of contacting the control office; so 
we need a system of intercommunications so that the nerve center can 
be in touch with all of the operations in that building. 

Mr. Barnarp. In communications, you have telegr: ams, TW X equip- 
ment, regular phone systems, long distance and. local, and intercom- 
munication systems. The program involving regionalization brings 
about a certain amount of increased phone traffic. 

As an example, one sizable part of this, of course, is in the civil- 
defense program wherein we install teletype at all emergency reloca- 
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tion centers, so that the Department will never be out of communica- 
tion. That calls for about $25,000 a year for such systems. The exten- 
sion of normal lines, together with this item of modernization of old 
installations, all wraps up in smoothing out the network from head- 
quarters through all of the field installations. In New York last year 
we were able to modernize an ant iqui ated telephone system and ac tually 

save money at the New York City main post office by changing the 
equipment. With some of these buildings that have totally ant iquated 
facilities in number of telephone installations within the building, by 
use of modern equipment we can spread out the network so that it is 
more effective at lower cost. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


The intercommunication systems call, I believe, for $150,000 for a 
single budget item. Under the intercommunication system, particu- 
larly in Miami—which is the first well-proved one—a mail handler 
can work by walking to the wall, flashing a button and talk to the 
man on the third floor, It saves a lot of telephoning or crossing the 
workroom floor and going upstairs. We expect to install in 1957 
about 15 of these intercommunication systems. If you would like a 
list of those, we have it—the planned installations in 1957. We in- 
stalled 6 of them in 1956. 

Mr. Gary. Will you give us the list for 1956 and 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEM TO BE INSTALLED, FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Seattle, Wash. Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D. C., Mail Equipment Detroit, Mich. 


Shops Miami, Fla. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PROPOSED STUDIES FOR INSTALLATION OF INTERCOMMUNICATING SYSTEM, FISCAL 
YEAR 1957 
Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dallas, Tex. 
Washington Post Office, District of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Columbia San Francisco, Calif. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Barnarp. The item on page 85 “new service in first- and sec- 
ond-class offices,” and “new service” under “annualizing prior year 
obligations” total quite a sum of money which to us is very important. 
There are many important first-class offices which do not have a tele- 
phone and we are sure that no postmaster can do an efficient job in 
a community that warrants first class mail service without a tele- 
phone system. The same thing applies in second-class offices. We 
would like to correct these deficiencies. 


RENTS 


Mr. Gary. What is the reason for the increase of $6 million in 
rents ¢ 
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Mr. Kies. That is to keep pace with the expanded need for space all 
over the country. 

Mr. Gary. In other words, you are renting additional buildings to 
take care of your postal facilities? 

Mr. Kies. More buildings and buildings with larger space. That 
also covers lease purchase. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. I believe you stated rather fully in your opening state- 
ment what the situation is as to the lease-purchase program. Have 
you completed any lease-purchase projects at all? 

Mr. Kies. No. As I explained in the opening statement, we have 
had some difficulty in getting the kinks out of our legal agreements, 
and we must have sound legal agreements and forms before we can 
tell bidders on what terms they are bidding. I have conferred with 2 
other Government agencies recently. It is ‘hoped now we have finally 
cleared up at least 1 more of those kinks and I am hopeful that within 
10 days we will be able to publish them. We have 1 project now com- 
pletely ready to go, awaiting proper documents and we have 3 more 
projects for whic h we have applied to the Labor Department for pre- 
vailing wage rates. As soon as they are received, we will be ready to 
go on them. We hope by the end of the month that we will have these 
four out to bid. 

Mr. Gary. I would like to have a list and a brief description of each 
of the proposed projects for 1957. 

Mr. Kies. I cannot give you that yet. Each one of them has to be 
approved by Congress. We expect to have 5 or 6 of them over here 
within the month. There is a total of 25 and they are not all prepared. 

Mr. Gary. I said as proposed. 

Mr. Kies. They are not all proposed and some may not come to 
Congress. We can give you a list of those that we feel will qualify and 
those we are working on. 

Mr. Gary. Set up the list any way you want. I just want to get the 
overall picture of what the plants are. 


APPROVED LEASE-PURCHASE PROJECTS 


Mr. Kies. We will be glad to submit something for the record. 
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Approved post office lease-purchase projects—1956 


West Memphis, Ark Main post office. 
Denver, Colo Terminal annex. 
Atlanta, Ga_-_- 1 st Post office garage. 
Hudson, Mass__- " eaters __..._._._._._.. Main post office. 
Ontonagon, Mich_____ x alates eat : ae Do. 

Two Harbors, Minn___- ; Do. 
Maplewood, N : ; Do. 

Point Pleas: ef ae : a ¥ Peal Do. 
Brooklyn, N. - Pro ; ' ae East New York station. 
Camden, N. Y_- ee __ Main post office. 
Skaneateles, N, Y__-- : . Be tes Do. 
Jefferson, Ohio____- ‘i é et Do. 

St. Marys, Ohio aed Do. 

Toronto, Ohio__ a a = Do. 
Newkirk, Okla_______ . Be oe BC Do. 
Newtown, Pa ia i Do. 

Oxford, Pa___- iit a  e : 7 Do. 
SCrenton. Fs... ... ; - - Dunmore branch. 
Fort Mill, S.C 7 : Arete COS se ele __ Main post office. 
Madison, Tenn Rete Do. 

Garland, Tex________ = a4 sews Do. 

Grand Prairie, Tex__- ; fe a Do. 

MONSON. Tex. oe se hie ea Do. 

Refugio, Tex_- sede ee : Do. 
Cashmere, Wash ss 5 + Do. 

Grundy, Va_______-. ae iy Do. 

New Richmond, Wis_______ an : Do. 


LIGHT. COLOR, AND VENTILATION 


Mr. Gary. I suppose your item for light, color, and ventilation 


covers a great number of differe nt offices / 

Mr. Kren. Oh, yes. It is widely spread around among the Federal 
buildings. We are working first in the larger installations, but we 
are moving right around the country as rapidly as we can get the 
specific ations ready and get the work in progress. 

Mr. CanFieitp. Respecting the light, color, and ventilation program, 
I desire to say that of all the programs the Post Office Departmen 
has embarked upon in recent years, this is perhaps the most appealing 
to me, as I know it has a definite and wholesome influence on the 
morale and efficiency of all the workers employed where such projects 
have been consummated. 

Secondly, I know it also draws good reactions from the patronizing 
public. And speaking as one member of the committee, [ hope that 
that program continues in an accelerated form in the years to come. 
I have long wished to see such a project developed in my home 
community of Paterson, N. J., and I am glad to say that one has 
recently been started there. 

In that connection, I would like to ask this question. When a con- 
tract for lighting. color, and ventilation is let through GSA, the 
Department is, of course, consulted quite adequately on the provisions 
thereof; is that not true? 

Mr. Kier. We feel this is a vital part of the beginning of moderni- 
zation of Federal buildings, a very, very necessary program. The 
Department sets up the areas in which this modernization is to be 
carried out. We estimate it on the basis of average cost for similar 
areas in the country, lay the work out and turn it over to General 
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Services to develop final plans and specifications for our approval. 
We approve them before the work is put out to bid. 

Mr. Canrievp. In the contract is there what is known as a punitive 
clause ? 

Mr. Kreps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrievp. I have in mind a contract where the job was not 
completed on a specific date and examination of the contract revealed 
that the punitive clause had been eliminated. 

Mr. Kies. The punitive clause has not been in all contracts. It 
has been put in recent contracts at our request, however. The work 
itself is under the inspection of the General Services Administration 
and the responsibility for the collection of liquidated damages woul, 
of course, rest with the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Canrtetp. On this question of vandalism in Federal buildings, 
years ago the Department was plagued with reports there was much 
of this type of business going on throughout the country and, in fact, 
it seemed to be increasing throughout the years. What is the situation 
today with reference to buildings over which your Department has 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Kies. Singularly enough, there has not been much of it come 
to my attention. There is always a certain amount of it when you 
deal with public space. A certain number of the people just do not 
take any care of property. However, we have found in my experience 
that when the postal workers are given good equipment, they are proud 
of it and do take care of it. I think it goes back to where the equip- 
ment and the building itself are in a bad condition, poorly lighted, and 
there is no incentive or desire to keep it clean or to keep it looking well. 

I am informed by my people here that we have not had much of it. 
It is not a problem, as far as I know, today and I am pleased to say 
that. 

Mr. Sreminskr. Under “ventilation” we include air conditioning, 
do we not? 

Mr. Kies. Yes. We are treating air conditioning as a separate 
item. We find that some 73 to 80 percent of the post offices in the 
country are in a zone which by mean temperature and humidity tabu- 
lations warrant air conditioning. We feel very much that air condi- 
tioning is as important in today’ s economy as central heating was in 
days past. 

Mr. Sremrinsk1. It is difficult not to register a protest on the lack of 
air-conditioned Federal facilities when we as Congressmen take ad- 
vantage of our marvelous air-conditioned (¢ ‘hamber in hot weather 
here in the Capitol and our air-conditioned offices and see Federal 
employees in this town, and in the Nation, denied the same comfort 
of air-conditioned workrooms and facilities. 

Mr. Kies. We are accelerating the air conditioning program, in- 

easing that item from 2 to 4 million dollars. 

Mr. Stemrnski. Up until 1953, it was sad to note the hot conditions 
under which surgical and other rooms in Walter Reed Hospital were 
operated. People were forced to recuperate, and still are, from nose, 
throat, and chest surgery in summertime hotbox wards. 

Mr. Kies. To elaborate on the effectiveness of air conditioning, we 
had an experience in the Biscayne Parcel Post Annex in Miami, Fla. 
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Surveys were made which showed that the sick leave due to high tem- 
peratures was estimated between $80,000 to $120,000 per year. We 
caused that building, which was a leased building, to be air condi- 
tioned by the owner at an annual cost of approxim: ately $ $50,000 a year 
addition: il rent, and in the first 6 months the sick leave dropped by 
$48,000. 

Mr. Steminski. That certainly shows the benefit-to-cost ratio. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Gary. What is the reason for the language change requested in 
section 203 relating to the mail-equipment shop / 

Mr. Kies. At the mail- -equipment shop, which is the only structure, 
only building owned by the Post Office, we have no authority to make 
any structural repairs. The purpose of the proposed language is to 
give us the authority, with no additional appropriation but out of our 
existing appropriation, to make structural repairs when necessary. 

Mr. Gary. And why the change in phraseology relating to the im- 
proved light, color, and ventilation in workroom areas ? 

Mr. Kies. For merly, this program had been limited to strictly work- 
room areas. There are adjacent areas to workroom space that are just 
as important for the overall working conditions as the workroom space 
itself. Consequently we deleted the limiting words “workroom areas” 
in order to give us some latitude in applic ation. 

Mr. Barnarp. In Detroit, Mich., we expended postal funds under 
the light and color program to do the workroom space; but we had 
to go to GS A and use the appropriations given to them to do the lobby, 
the one area being contiguous to the other. We feel this will permit 
us to do the whole : job as required. 

Mr. Sieminskt. Would it be proper and fair to the Department to 
ask—I believe this is so—do all of your new leases carry a requirement 
for air conditioning if the temperature and the climate in that area 
are such that people would suffer discomfort ? 

Mr. Kies. In most instances, yes. It is not a hard and fast rule. 

Mr. Steminskt. Out in Seattle, Wash., you would not do it there. 

Mr. Kies. That is right. 

Mr. Sreminski. But it depends on the climate ? 

Mr. Kies. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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OPERATIONS 


Fripay, JANUARY 13, 1956. 


WITNESSES 


NORMAN R. ABRAMS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
ROBERT E. O’ DONOVAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 


BERT B. BARNES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY CONTROLLER 


CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 


Program by activities 
1. Administration of post office operations $270, 790, O84 
2. Mail handling and window service 830, 236, 324 
3. Collection and delivery 758, 123, 034 
4. Custodial service 59, 735, 319 
5. Training and instruction 34, 391 


Total obligations ; 1, 918, 919, 152 
Financing 
Comparative transfers from other accounts 8, 660, 205 


Unobligated balance no longer available 17, 603, 053 


Appropriation (adjusted 1, 927, 862, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
A ppropriation (adjusted is derived as follow: 
Appropriation ; 1,899,776,000 
Transferred from ‘‘Transportation, Post Office,’’ (68 Stat 
144, 69 Stat. 240 64, 000, 000 
rransferred (68 Stat. 144) to 
“Administration, Post Office —2,113, 000 
“Finance, Post Office”’ ; — 362, 000 
“Facilities, Post Office’’ : : = 2 —33, 439, 000 
Transferred (69 Stat. 72) from 
“Transportation, Post Office” 
‘‘Finance, Post Office”’ 
‘Facilities, Post Office 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual 


Total number of permanent positions peru ei’ 329, 554 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 135, 516 
Average number of all employees s ; 462, 054 
Number of employees at end of year 464, 422 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 

A verage salary $5, 128 

A verage grade GS-7.1 


Ungraded positions: Average salary ee ‘ $4, 053 


Personal services 
Permanent position 336, 956, 939 
Positions other than permanent 061, 408 
Regular pay above 52-week base 3, 762 
Payment above hasic rates 51, 007, 489 
Other payments for personal servic 3, 302, 975 


Total personal services : , 855, 332, 573 

02 Travel a i , 010, 427 
03 Transportation of things 42, 453, 096 
05 Rents and utility services 1,175, 849 
07 Other contractual services _ 5, 790, 914 
Services performed by other a ‘ > 5, 249, 560 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnitie ‘ 7, 558 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ ; , 899, 175 


rotal obligations J ackanuawee 919, 152 


1956 estimate 


$294, 648, 000 
870, 009, 000 
&11, 115, 000 

64, 388, 000 


2,040, 160, 000 


197. 000 


1, 908, 380, 700 
131, 582, 300 


1,870,000,000 | 


31, 912, 700 
4, 655, 000 
1, 813, 000 


1956 estimate 


334, 190 
133, 595 
166, 006 
462, 380 


$6, 159 
GS--8.1 
$4, 405 


1, 432, 263, 179 
473, 403, 871 
1, 022, 225 

61, 757, 651 

3, 273, 282 


1, 971, 720, 208 
4, 506, 903 
42, 9O8, 302 
4,075, 000 | 
6, 100, 000 
6, 591, 262 | 
8, 870 | 
| 4, 249, 455 
12 040, 160, 000 | 


1957 estims 


$303, 070, 000 
896, 863, 000 
851, 963, 000 

66, 984, 000 


2, 118, 880, 000 


2,118, 880, 000 


2,118,880,000 


1957 estims 


$6, 200 
GS-8.1 
$4, 446 


1, 466, 649, 696 
509, 291, 319 


69, 698, 701 
3, 298, 773 


2, 048, 938, 489 
5, 069, 100 

43, 656, 313 

3, 998, 000 

6, 300, 000 

6, 511, 191 

8, 920 

4, 397, 987 


2, 118, 880, 000 
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Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order and we will start now 
on the item of “Operations,” for which an appropriation of $1,870 
million was made for 1956, which, adjusted to include the proposed 
pay supplement, brings the amount up to $2,040,160,000. The esti- 
mate for 1957 is $2,118,880,000, an increase over the adjusted appro- 
priation for 1956 of $78,720,000. 

We will insert pages 39 and 40 of the justifications in the record at 
this point, 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


OPERATIONS, 1957 
Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation, 1956 $1, 870, 000, 000 
Transfer from ‘Transportation, 1956”: 
Function $3, 279, 000 
Funds ipa ae ee no Oe . 28, 633, 700 
Transfer from “Finance, 1956” (function) 4, 655, 000 
Transfer from “Facilities, 1956” (function) 1, 813, 000 
— —— 38, 380, TOO 
Adjusted appropriation, 1956 1, 908, 380, TOO 
Estimated supplemental, 1956, pay increase_______-__-_-- 3 131, 582, 300 
Obligations incurred, 1956_...._._..-__~---- a3 2, 039, 963, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Transportation” 197, 000 
Total obligations, 1956 " : 2, 040, 160, 000 
Estimated obligations, 1957 ae 2,118, SSO, 000 


Estimated increase in obligations, fiscal year 1957__-_-_ 78, 720, 000 


Ana'ysis of estimated increase or decrease in obligations 


Activity 1956 ise or 


Administration of post office operations: 
Bureau of Post Office Operations ™ $1, 046, 000 $972, 000 | $74, 000 
Regional directors’ salaries 21, 290, 000 22, 444, 000 , 154, 000 
Postmasters 150, 487, 000 154, 252. 000 3. 765, 000 
Post office supervisors - - - ia 121, 825, 000 125, 402, 000 | 3. 577. 000 


Subtotal ‘ “ ‘ a 294, 648, 000 303, 070, 000 , 422, 000 


Mail handling and window service: 
Post office clerks_. ‘ 863, 909, 000 563, 000 654, 000 
Contract stations. -_. | 6, 100, 000 6, 300, 000 200, 000 


Subtotal . , F 870, 009, 000 896, 863, 000 26, 854, 000 


Collection and delivery: | 
City delivery carriers 581, 229, 000 618, 531, 000 37, 302, 000 
Special delivery messengers " 24, 073, 000 24, 614, 000 541, 000 
Rural carriers --- 205, 813, 000 208, 818, 000 3, 005, 000 


Subtotal i 811, 115, 000 851, 963, 000 | 848, 000 
Custodial service * 64, 388, 000 66, 984, 000 , 596, 000 


Total operations. g 2, 040, 160, 000 2, 118, 880, 000 , 720, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


All of the activities under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Postmaster 
General in charge of the Bureau of Post Office Operations are in this appropria- 
tion, as well as funds for the regional and district organizations under the 
jurisdiction of the regional directors. The personnel involved under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Post Office Operations include postmasters, supervisors, 
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clerks, carriers, special delivery messengers, and custodial employees. Other 
personnel, in the regional and district offices, perform various administrative 
functions which involve finance, personnel, transportation, operations, realty, 
and vehicle services. The regional organization exercises direct jurisdiction 
over post offices and other postal facilities and operations. 

The following table reflects the relationship between the manpower estimates 
and the estimates for mail volume. 


Gross 
manpower 
|(man-years) 


Gross 
manpower 
(man-years 


Volume 
(pieces) 


Volume 
(pieces) 


| 
1955 55, 233, 564, 000 462, 053.9 1956 | 56, 800, 000, 000 
1956 56, 800, 000, 000 466, OO5. 4 1957 58, 300, 000, 000 


466, 005. 4 
473, 750. 5 


| 
| 
| 


Increase 1, 566, 436, 000 3, 951.5 Increase | 1, 500, 000, 000 | a 
Percent 2. 84 AG Percent | 2. 64 | 
| 


Mr. Gary. The item of “Operations” is broken down into several 
subheads. We will consider first the administration of post-office 
operations. There the appropriation for 1956 was $294,648,000, The 
request for 1957 is $303,070,000, making an increase of $8,422,000. 

Mr. Abrams, will you please explain to us the reason for this 
increase ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. Mr. Chairman, I would first like to introduce my new 
deputy assistant, Mr. O’Donovan, cn my left, with whom I was asso- 
ciated in industry for about 30 years. Mr. O'Donovan came to the 
postal service and served about 18 months in Facilities, where he was 
Director of Supplies. He was appointed our first regional director 
in Washington, D.C. Mr. Nelson retired recently and Mr. O’Donovan 
has taken his place as my deputy assistant. 

On my right is Mr. Barnes, my executive director. 

Mr. Gary. We are glad to have you gentlemen with us. 


BUDGET INCREASE FOR 1957 


Mr. Aprams. For fiscal year 1957 we are requesting a total of 
$2,118,880,000 to operate the services and facilities financed by money 
expended out of the appropriation “Operations.” This request. rep- 
resents an increase of $78,720,000 over our estimated needs for 1956. 
Of this increase, $25 million is due to Public Law 68, which will be 
in effect for the full fiscal year of 1957. 

Exclusive of the increase due to Public Law 68, the majority of 
the additional money requested, approximately $48 million, is to 
provide extensions to and inauguration of city delivery service and 
an increase in man-years of post-office clerks to meet the increase in 
workload. 

The remainder of the increase will be needed to meet the increase 
in cost of supervisory and custodial services. 

In view of the services we must give the public we feel this is a 
conservative estimate. 


ADMINISTRATION OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS 


You will note there is a reduction of $74,000 for the Bureau of Post 
Office Operations, which is due principally to the transfer of jobs to 
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the field under decentralization and the elimination of some jobs in 
the central office which come under the Bureau of Operations. 

The increase shown in the regional operation is for an increase in 
pay and an increase of some personnel i in completing the regionaliza- 
tion. 

INCREASE IN POSTMASTERS AND SUPERVISORS 


The increase in both postmasters and supervisors is due to salary 
increase and a change in the classification of some of the offices from 
one class to a higher class. Postal supervisors are practically the 
same and in areas where the revenues have increased in offices we 
allow under the law additional supervisors under those circumstances 
as the office increases in revenue and becomes a higher class office. 

The total increase in the item “Administr ation” of “Post office 
operations” is $8,422,000 over 1956. 


TRANSFERS RESULTING IN INCREASE IN REGIONAL DIRECTORS’ SALARIES 


Mr. Gary. Will you prepare and insert in the record at this point 
a table showing the transfers which lead to an increased requirement 
of $1,112,256 for regional directors’ salaries ? 

Mr. Aprams. We will have that inserted in the record, 

(The information furnished follows :) 


The 1957 estimate includes 1,755 positions transferred from other organiza- 
tions since the beginning of regionalization, 1,208 positions due to expansion, 
relocation, and modification of functions existing in 1953, and 916 for new 
functions. The cost of these positions was more than offset by a reduction of 
5,713 positions in other accounts due to centralization and reorganization. 

Of the increased requirement of $1,112,256, increased pay costs, under Public 
Law 68 amount to $876,200 and the balance is the carryover cost of appointments 
made in 1956 and for 30 industrial engineers requested in 1957. 


POSTMASTERS’ SALARY LEVELS 


Mr. Gary. What has been the general effect of Public Law 68 on 
postmasters’ salary levels ? 

Mr. Aprams. There has been a substantial increase in the salaries 
of postmasters under Public Law 68. I will ask Mr. Bruce if he will 
at this time give those figures. 

Mr. Bruce. Of the increase for postmasters for 1957, $15 million 
results from Public Law 68. That represents an increase of $5.6 
million over 1956 for the full year’s application of the law. It will 
probably go up between 3 and 4 percent as a result of the reclassifica- 
tion. We do not have all the figures in as yet. We are now making 
the calculations. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Abrams, it is my understanding that the salary 
of postmasters is no longer determined solely upon the receipts from 
the office. Could you give us some idea as to what criteria are used 
in fixing the salaries of postm: isters 

Mr. Asrams. Under Public Law 68 and the classification bill, Mr. 
Chairman, the revenues or receipts are one of the determining factors. 
In addition to that, we consider in setting the salary the number of 
city carrier routes in that office, the number of rural routes in the 
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office, the number of stations of all kinds under the direction of the 
postmaster, and the number of employees supervised. That follows 
the program as stated for classification in setting salaries in accord- 
ance with overall management responsibility. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sreminskt. Just this, that I am impressed with their perform- 
ance and the statement and I shall study the matter further and hope 
to cover it further on the House floor when the bill comes up for 
passage. 

Mr. Canrietp. You discussed postmasters’ salaries, Mr. Abrams. 
Can you tell us what the salary of the postmaster of New York City 
is / 

Mr. Asrams. $14,070 is the maximum salary under Public Law 68. 

Mr. Canrievp. That is the maximum salary ? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 


SALARY OF REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Mr. Canrievp. As I understand the regional — the 15 regions 
are generally comparable in size, having in mind volume of mé ail and 
so forth? 

Mr. Aprams. And receipts; yes, sir. 

Mr. Canriretp. What is the average salary of a regional director? 
Mr. Aprams. $14,800, with 2 exceptions. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. Canriecp. Mr. Abrams, you discussed briefly the criteria for 
determining postmasters’ salaries. Is it conceivable that because of 
any action on the part of the Department, say in dropping some type 
of service, a postmaster’s salary might be reduced under the new law? 

Mr. Aras. Mr. Canfield, that could be possible due to a shift in 
population or the shifting of a large industry where the revenues 
drop, as it could and did under Public Law 134. 


SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Canrrerp. As to the salaries of post office supervisors, can you 
give us any average or mean salary? That, too, I take it has to be 
developed under certain criteria? 

Mr. Aprams. Under Public Law 68 that is developed on the basis 
of the responsibility the supervisor has; $5,800 is the average for 
supervisors. 

Mr. Canrretp. Under the approach before the new law, Mr. Abrams, 
you instituted a system of examinations within the post offices for 
appointments of supervisors. 

Mr. Anrams. We instituted a merit examination, two of which have 
been given, for promotion from the grade 7 clerk and carrier into the 
initial step in the supervisory grade formerly called clerk in charge 
or foreman. That was instituted some time ago and two examina- 
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tions have been given. With that we establish a register, a, b, and ¢, 
according to grade, and make our promotions from the register. 

Mr. Canriretp. And that program is being continued ? 

Mr. Asprams. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Can¥Fieutp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES OF REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Mr. Gary. Mr, Abrams, you say each one of these regional directors 
gets $14,800 ¢ 

Mr, Asrams. Yes, sir; but two exceptions. 

Mr. Gary. You said that these regional offices were comparable. 
According to information that was given us last year, there was a 

very wide discrepancy between the revenues and expenses for the 
New York region, which is the largest region, and the Denver region, 
which is the smallest. According to this information, the revenues 
from the New York region were $: 372.47 79,000, and the expenses $293,- 
176,000; whereas comparable figures for the Denver region showed 
revenues of $48,992,000 and expenses of $46,050,000. And the num- 
ber of employees in the New York region was 78,264 as compared with 
11,416 in the Denver region. 

Mr. Anrams. Mr. Chairman, those figures you have given are cor- 
rect, without a doubt. However, in each of the regions we have asked 
for a different level than is now allowed under the law. We generally 
asked for a level 20 in the regions and that would be graded on down 
to a lower rate for regional directors. 

Mr. Gary. What is level 20? 

Mr. O'Donovan. Level 20 is $14,800. That is the top level under 
Public Law 68. The job description of regional directors is the top 
key level. 

Mr. Anrams. We have practically no choice. 

The region of Denver you speak of has a five-State area, 
a wide area. We realize the revenues are smaller in that region 
than in the New York region, but we have made up the regions on the 
basis of marketing area, transportation, and so forth. The original 
study for that was made by the Heller Associates, and it follows pretty 
much the pattern of other agencies of Government in those particular 
regions. The salary has been fixed at level 19 for two regions, includ- 
ing Denver. 

EXAMINATIONS GIVEN SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Gary. You spoke a few moments ago of examinations. I have 
had some complaints about the examinations that were given for the 
reasons that you speak of, the fact that they went too much into aca- 
demic questions and not enough into practical operations. 

I know of one instance where a man had been placed in charge of 
a substation in Richmond and he had had long experience with the 
post office. The postmaster thought he was a very excellent employee 
and well qualified for the position, but when he took the examination, 
although he had been with the post office for a number of years and 
was thoroughly familiar with the practical operations and apparently 
doing a erood job, he did not pass the examination and they had to take 
the station away from him. 





Mr. Aprams. Mr. Chairman, we have found that to be so, unfortu- 
nately, in a number of cases. The first examination that was given 
IT reviewed with the Civil Service Commission at the time they were 
developing the examination. I asked the representatives of the Civil 
Service Commission if they were going to give a greater weight to 
leadership than to some of the a cademic factors. T hey said that they 
felt leadership was extremely important and that they would. 

When they gave the first examination we found that many people 
with fine postal knowledge and good leadership ability did not pass 
the examination. When I had an opportunity to review the results 
I found that most of the questions that had to with leadership, as I 
would like to term it, were at the end of the examination. The exam- 
ination was a time examination and many of the employees were de- 
layed on getting through the academic part of it and did not even 
have an opportunity to answer the questions in the last part which to 
me were important criteria. 

The second examination was changed so that the leadership ques- 
tions, which could be answered in 1 or 2 or even 3 ways, were inter- 
spersed with the academic questions. The next examination, I hope, 
will tend more toward bringing out the leadership rather than the 
academic part of it. 

My experience was almost the same as yours. I was in Tampa, Fla., 
shortly after the first examination talking to the postmaster. Fol- 
lowing a visit through the post office, we w ent to his office. He wanted 
to show me a list of outstanding people ready for supervisory jobs. 
He showed me a list of 11 employ ees. They were his outstanding 
candidates for supervisory jobs. He indicated that he felt the exam- 
ination was not a fair one because of that 11 only 3 had passed the 
examination; the others did not even get on the C list. 

So I agree the examination is not all that it should be, it is only 
one criteria. We do not claim the examination to be the final answer 
for the appointment. In the case that you mentioned in Richmond, 
I know a parallel case in the United States where a station superin- 
tendent had operated as acting superintendent for more than a year 
and was endorsed by the heads of each of the organizations for that 
job. He had, however, failed in the ex xamination, did not get on the 
list, and we made the appointment even though he did not get on the 
list. The reason for that appointment was that the man had operated 
for a full year and should have been in that job long before he was 
appointed to it as the permanent superintendent. 

Mr. Gary. In Richmond the man was returned to his former posi- 
tion. I do not think he had been acting for a year, but he was the 
acting superintendent of the station. 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you wholeheartedly that 
that seems unfair. We get great pressure, and I will say criticism. 
from the employee organizations when we make such an acs ae 
since we have the merit examination, even though they themselves 
at times are interested in one of their own group yand have asked us 
to deviate from the merit examination lists and give a qualified 
employee the promotion. 

Mr. Gary. I have always felt, not knowing any more about the 
situation than I do, that I should not recommend any man who is not 
qualified for office, and that it is up to the department to determine 
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whether or not a man is qualified. If the department, by examination 
or otherwise, says he is not qualified, I personally have not taken any 
steps to see that the man is retained, because I think you ought to 
have qualified men in office. 

That is in individual cases; but I am interested in seeing that the 

examinations are fair and that they give proper consideration to 
the requisites for the office, and it seems to me that long experience 
and a satisfactory record 1s a very good criterion as to a man’s ability 
to serve. 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Chairman, we always welcome recommendations 
from Members of Congress and from the various organizations for 
promotion when that person or that group thinks it is justified. I 
think we should be in a position to answer frankly and fully the rea- 
sons why the promotion was not made. 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Chairman, addressing myself to the situation, I 
think one of the worst things any Congressman can do is to try to 
set himself up as a personnel director of the post offices within his con- 
gressional district. One, he is not equipped to determine properly the 
qualifications of men for appointment or promotions; and two, any 
extensive action on his part in that direction can be in most cases very 
unfair to all concerned. 

Speaking for myself, that is my policy. I try not to intrude in per- 
sonnel matters within offices in my congressional district. I believe 
that we have good postmasters who are familiar with their own person- 
nel problems, and I think in the main they should not be subject 
to pressures from without. 

Congressmen, as you probably know, Mr. Abrams, are permitted to 
name boys to the Military Academies, West Point and Annapolis. 
Under the law they can name any lads who are qualified residents 
of their congressional districts. 

Ever since I have been a Member of Congress, I have followed out 
this system: Whenever I have a vacancy ine ither Acade ‘my, Teall upon 
the United States Civil Service Commission to conduct a scholastic 
examination for all candidates. Usually in my district I have from 
40 to 50 boys competing for an appointment. Usually 8 or 9 prevail 
in that scholastic competitive examination. 

I superimpose on the civil-service scholastic competition a selection 
board. I name three distinguished folk from my district, outstanding 
people, not political in any sense. The names are not announced until 
they meet and examine the lads that prevail. They examine them as 
to background, character, le: adership, and make the recommendations. 
I am getting boys appointed in that way who are oustanding in both 
Academies. The military tell me it is the finest system ever devised. 
Newspapers in my district hail the system, and I am quite pleased 
with the way it is working out. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Canfield, I do not have the board that you have, 
but I do follow the procedure of giving the civil-service competitive 
examination, and whoever wins in the competitive examination gets 
the appointment. IT am happy to say that last year a mail carrier’s 
son won the appointment. That boy very probably would not have 
been able to get a higher education without the appointment, and T 
never saw a more grateful family in my life. I was happy to see him 
win. 
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Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to hear what you say about 
a letter carrier’s son getting an appointment. I also had a lad who 
was the son of a postal worker who won out through my system and I, 
too, was pleased with his success. 

Mr. Gary. I sometimes make recommendations to the postmaster 
in Richmond, but it is always done with the understanding that when 
my recommendation is made it is simply as to the character of the 
man and that his ability and qualifications for the office must be deter- 
mined by the postmaster, and there is never anything said when the 
man does not get the appointment because I agree with you that those 
are matters that should be determined by the appointing power. I 
would not want anybody to recommend an inefficient person to me and 
insist that I take him in my employ, and I would not do it to anybody 
else. 

CANCIES FILLED IN SUPERVISORY FORCE 


How many of the 1,380 vacancies in the supervisory force have been 
filled since July 1, 19557 

Mr. Aprams. I would like to insert that in the record. 

Mr. Gary. Will you insert that in the record, please ? 

(The information furnished follows :) 


One hundred and sixteen supervisory vacancies have been filled through 
December 31, 1955. 


MAIL HANDLING AND WINDOW SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. The ne xt item is “Mail handling and window service, ” for 


which $870,009,000 was appropriated in 1956, and $896,863,000 is re- 
quested for 1937, making an increase of $26,854,000. 


POST-OFFICE CLERKS 


That is divided into two items. The first is the item of “Post-office 
clerks,” and most of the increase seems to be in that item. In 1956 the 
appropriation for post-office clerks was $863,909,000, and the 1957 re- 
quest 1s $890,563,000, an increase of $26,654,000. 

Will you explain that increase to us, Mr. Abrams? 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Chairman, the increase in the clerical force is due 
primarily to the increase in mail volume and the additional employees 
necessary to handle that volume in our expanding postal service. 

Mr. Gary. Where are most of these new clerks being added ? 

Mr. Aprams. Practically throughout the entire United States, 
depending on where the volume is increasing. One of the fastest grow- 
ing areas we find is in the southeastern part of the United States and 
the Far West. The Denver area is expanding very appreciably, as is 
the Atlanta region, which includes Florida and Georgia. 

Mr. Gary. I was not speaking primarily of the areas. Are most of 
them being added in first-class offices ? 

Mr. Aprams. Most of them; yes. Some will go in offices that have 
advanced from fourth to third class or from third to second el: ass, but 
that isa very small part of the total. 
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Mr. Gary. For the contract stations, the appropriation for 1956 was 
$6,100,000, and in 1957 the request is for 36,300,000, an increase of 
$200,000. Will you explain that ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. That, again, is due to expanding areas, people from the 
city moving farther outside of the city into the outskirts where it is 
necessary, in order for us to give proper delivery, to establish contract 
stations. We like to establish contract stations wherever we can rather 
than a classified station, because there is an appreciable saving to the 
Government under contract stations. 

Mr. Gary. You have, as a matter of fact, closed a number of classi 
fied stations, or changed a number of classified stations to contract sta- 
tions, for economy purposes; have you asst 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. That has been brought to our attention 
quite frequently by this committee, that we should move in that di- 
rection where it results in an economy, and wherever we can we change 
over to contract stations when we can give better service, and we can 
in most cases. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. There is not much mail distribution made from the 
contract stations, is there, Mr. Abrams? 

Mr. Asrams. No; there is not, Mr. Chairman. A contract station 
is principally a station for the convenience of the public, for the 
buying of all types of stamps, the handling of parcels, envelopes, money 
orders, et cetera. 

Mr. Gary. A large number of them are placed in areas where they 
have door to door delivery from a classified station ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. That is true. 

Mr. Gary. And the contract station is just set up in an area to give 
the patrons of the office an opportunity to purchase their stamps and 
mail their packages ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. That is true. 

Mr. Gary. They are usually, I believe, operated by people who have 
stores and set up these stations within their regular stores? 

Mr. Asrams. Drugstores, department stores, and so on, yes, sir. 
It is set up within a store. 


AUTOMATIC STAMP DISPENSERS 


Mr. Chairman, at this point, speaking of stamp sales, you will recall 
when we discussed some of our engineering innovations we discussed 
the automatic stamp dispensers, which return the change to the 
patron and should lead to a substantial saving to us in the future. 
Where we can put them in many areas it will be both convenient 
and a saving factor in our operations. 


COST OF MANNING NEW STATIONS 


Mr. Gary. How much of the increase in post office clerk hire repre- 
sents the cost of manning the 125 new stations that you have 
established ? 

Mr. Asrams. We will insert that in the record. 


72010—56 15 
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Mr. Gary. Insert it in the record, please. 
(The information furnished follows :) 


Approximately 375 clerks at an annual cost of $1,575,000. 


CONTRACT STATIONS 


Mr. CanrieLp. Following up the chairman’s inquiry about contract 
stations, Mr. Abrams, does the Department itself employ personnel in 
any of those stations ? 

Mr. Aprams. The Department does not employ anyone in those sta- 
tions, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Canrietp. They are conducted wholly by the contractors? 

Mr. Aprams. That is true. 

Mr. Canrrexp. Is this $6.3 million requested for the new fiscal year 
money to be paid for those contracts ? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 


LIGHTING, COLOR AND VENTILATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Canrtevp. We have had some very good testimony, Mr. Abrams, 
about the lighting, color, and ventilation programs of the Depart- 
ment throughout the country; programs I am sure this committee is 
pleased to hear about. What would you, as the Chief of Operations 
in the Post Office Department, say about the effect of those programs 
on morale and efficiency, and even economy ¢ 

Mr. Anrams. A program of lighting. color, and ventilation, air 
conditioning, is a great boon to morale. Iam sure you will agree that 
when morale is high you do get greater efficiency. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the effect will be greater efficiency wherever we do it, 
and in consequence will be a sound economic move as well. 


AUTOMATIC STAMP DISPENSERS 


Mr. Canrretp. You have just made reference to these stamp-dis- 
pensing machines. Do you refer to those machines that make the 
change ? 

Mr. Aprams. I refer to the ones that make change, and also that 
say “Thank you for buying stamps.” It talks as well as makes change. 
The new st: ump ve nding machine not only makes the change, but thanks 
the patron for purchasing the stamp, and has some courtesy comment. 
Each one will have that. 

We plan to install the first of those in the Franklin post office over 
here over this week end. We anticipate having it ready for operation 
on Monday. It is the first of the seven we have ordered. 

Mr. Canrrecp. What are the mechanics, Mr. Abrams, for this 
“Thank you” statement ? 

Mr. Aprams. At the time of the insertion of the coin the person 
buying the stamp dials the number of each stamp he wants; under a 
telephone dial system. With 2-cent stamps, if he wants 4, he dials 
4 and puts his money in. As the machine is activated to make the 
change it activates a small record to tape sound recorder which makes 
some courtesy comment. 

Mr. Canrretp. What does a machine like that cost ? 
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Mr. Aprams. On the first seven machines, because they are experi- 
mental, the cost is high. We realize that we have to cover some of 
the 11 years of researc ch that the inventor has put in on this machine. 
They will cost us approximately $4,000 apiece. We feel that in the 
future we can get them for around $1,000 or less, and maybe consid- 
erably less. 

Mr. Canrievp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY 


Mr. Gary. The next item is “Collection and delivery,” for which 
we appropri: ated $811,115,000 in 1956. The request is for $851,963,000 
in 1957, an increase of $40,848,000. That is broken down into several 
items. 

CITY DELIVERY CARRIERS 


First is the “City delivery carriers,” for which $581,229,000 was 
appropriated in 1956, and $618,531,000 is requested for 1957, an in- 
crease of $37,302,000. 

Will you explain the reason for that increase, Mr. Abrams. 

Mr. Anrams. Mr. Chairman, the increase in the carrier service, city 
delivery, is again in relationship to the additional family dwellings 
to be served and additional volume of mail to be delivered. We are 
expanding at a very high rate. In the years 1954 and 1955 there was 
an average increase in carrier service of over 3.9 percent. The addi- 
tional amount that we have asked for city carrier service is, in my 
best judgment, a very minimum of what we need for the expanding 
city delivery service. 

Mr. Gary. That estimate, however, is based upon an estimated in- 
crease in the volume of mail; is it not ? 

Mr. Asrams. That is part of it, Mr. Chairman. That is not the en- 
tire answer, as I have said previously before this committee. It is an 
increase in the volume of mail plus the ever-expanding population. 
The reason I say that, sir, is because of the stops the carrier has to 
make. They are not always related to the volume of mail. One let- 
ter can be delivered or 11 letters, it really is the number of stops. _ It 
is volume, but it is also population increase, and the greater number 
of stops necessary. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, the additional businessmen served in the 
past year numbered 149,672. The additional residential families 
served in the past year, 1955 over 1954, numbered 2,074,931 family 
dwellings, city delivery. 

Mr. Gary. That is due to the growth of the cities? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. How much of the increase in this item, the “City delivery 
carriers,” is the result of Public Law 68 ? 

Mr. Aprams. $7 million, sir. 


VOLUME OF MAIL 


Mr. Gary. How was the estimate of increased volume of mail to be 
handled during fiscal year 1957 arrived at, Mr. Abrams? Can you tell 
us that? ; 





Mr. Asrams. Mr. Bruce, will you give the method of calculation. 

Mr. Bruce. The volume is based on two factors. First is the trend 
shown over the years, particularly with reference to the last several 
years, as to the rise and fall in the various categories of mail. Sec- 
ondly, we have the economic factors evolved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Council of Economic Advisers. We correlate the two 
in order to develop the general trend in business, which in turn af- 
fects the mail volume. That is, of course, then modified with respect 
to any particular class of mail that may be going at variance with 
the general trend. It was on that basis that we deve loped the volume. 
Normally we miss it a very small percentage. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNIFORM ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Gary. Why does the uniform allowance in the city delivery 
carrier item increase $5.3 million ? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, the reason for that is that the maxi- 
mum is approximately $1314 million. Because of the—you might say- 
dire straits we find ourselves in this year with respect to city delivery 
service we have pulled out $5 million to throw into the regular city 
delivery service with the hope that we will get by. 

Mr. Gary. Does the law not fix an amount of $100 for uniforms ? 

Mr. Bruce. The law states that they may spend not to exceed $100. 
We have no reason to believe either way, that it will be exactly $100, 
or possibly less. There is a further paradox to the operation of the 
law, in that the new year starts, as I recall it, about May 1, and the 
$100 starts running again. Conceivably or theoretically they could 
send $26 million in 1 year. We know that it is impractical to do so. 

We have not had enough experience yet to say precisely how it is 
going to run. For example, in the fiscal year 1955, with the same 
period of time involved, they spent less than $100,000. For the first 
5 months of this year they spent pretty close to $5 million. Whether 
they have reached the point where they have enough uniforms to 
last them over the season until spring we do not know. We have to 
take that chance, because we have to use money for city delivery 
service wherever we can find it. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTENSIONS OF CITY DELIVERY SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. How many extensions of city delivery service, to new 
developments which were formerly rural areas, were made during 
fiscal year 1956, and how many are contemplated in 1957? 

Mr. Aprams. I should like to insert that in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Gary. If you will, please. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Fiscal year 1955: City delivery service was extended to approximately 2,055 
new developments, serving 256,816 new families. This required 5,972 extensions. 

Fiseal year 1956: City delivery service will be extended to approximately 2,341 


new housing developments, serving 292,565 new families. This will require 
approximately 6,804 extensions. 
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Fiscal year 1957: It is expected that city delivery service will be extended 1 
2,666 new developments, serving 333,290 families. This will require an estimated 
7,751 extensions. 

Mr. Gary. When an average suburban area qualifies for a city 
delivery service, how many rural carriers are released thereby? 

Mr. Aprams. Mr. Chairman, that would depend on the area. I will 
isk Mr. Barnes if he can answer that. 

Mr, Barnes. Normally it would not release anyone, Mr. Chairman, 
simply because it is close to the city and close to the beginning of the 
route, and it would not decrease the carrier’s route to any extent. 
They are paid on a mileage basis. If you take off a large number of 
families at the edge of the city, it would not necessarily decrease the 
rural route. As a matter of fact, we cannot decrease the number of 
rural routes, as you understand, without a real vacancy in a rural route 
under the law. 

Mr. Gary. How is that law operating now? 

Mr. Barnes. We are having no difficulty with it. We have enough 
vacancies to take care of what consolidation we really should make. 
For example, last year we made about 300 some consolidations, which 
pretty well took care of what we needed to make. In other words, we 
are not suffering too much as a result of not being able to consolidate 
without vacancies. 

Mr. CaNFrep. igo frankly, Mr. Abrams, this is a very 
sensitive item in the area in which I live, the metropolitan area of 
New York. I know ins rapid the growth is in that area, and the 
many, many requests that are continually being made for extension 
of postal delivery service. During the last year I wish that more 
could have been made than were made by the Department. I am 
continually being pressed in that direction. 

[ take it that insofar as this item is concerned you have a most 
voluminous correspondence with Members of Congress. 

Mr. Asrams. We do, indeed. 

Mr. Canrretp. From all over the United States. 

Mr. Asrams. We do, indeed, sir. I think it also has increased 
appreciably due to the fact th: it we now have decentralization. The 
district managers in the areas where needs are urgent get action 
and must get action quickly. 

Mr. Cartetp. Speaking of your regionalization, Mr. Abrams, I am 
sorry you were not here yesterday when I referred to your and our 
Mr. Bruce as Mr. Post Office Department. After he had testified to 
his decades of service within the Department I asked him pointblank 
what he thought about your program of regionalization. If you 
want to read his testimony it will be most pleasing to you. 

Mr. Aprams. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Canrrecp. Most certainly he qualifies as a real expert. 


UNIFORMS 


On the subject of uniforms, Mr. Abrams, do I understand that dif- 
ferent colors are involved ? 

Mr. Aprams. There are different colors involved from the last stand- 
ard uniform, Mr. Canfield. We have a deeper blue uniform, and where 
the piping on the previous uniform was black, it is now maroon. The 
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shirt is different, in that it is a light blue shirt, and the standard is a 
maroon tie. The Carrier Association repeated again yesterday that 
they are highly pleased with the new colors and new dress uniform 
and like it very much. 

Mr. Canrievp. The annual allowance is $100 per carrier, and with 
that amount he is able to purchase, I suppose, at least two uniforms / 

Mr. Aprams. Yes. I think I can purchase two uniforms; he can 
purchase a heavy coat and his cap, of course. Shoes are included in 
that also. 

SPECIAL-DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. CanrieLp. Special-delivery messengers come under this item, 
Mr. Abrams. What is the situation with reference to the employ- 
ment of this type of employee 

Mr. Aprams. The special-delivery messengers, Mr. Canfield, are 
usually available for employment. Under Public Law 68 a special- 
delivery messenger now comes under the same grade with identically 
the same examination as both the clerk and the carrier. Under that 
law their work is interchangeable if we choose to do that. We have 
had no problem to date in getting special-delivery messengers. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrrevp. Are they all permanent employees? 

Mr. Aprams. Well, there are 3 substitutes to 2 regulars in special 
delivery. 

Mr. Canrietp. Now, Mr. Abrams, who owns the cars that the 
special-delivery messengers operate ! 

Mr. Asrams. Most of the special-delivery messengers own their 
own cars. Where Government vehicles of weight—meaning light 
weight—are available, we attempt to have the special- delivery mes- 
senger use a Government car. The history of the use of the car dates 
back prior to my time. They used to be under contract at one time 
for the car. Then they had an allowance of 7 cents per mile for the 
use of their car or 90 cents per hour. 

When we attempted to use more of the Government vehicles for that 
service, the special-delivery messengers appealed to us, because some 
of them had purchased new cars. We would ask them 1 1 day in 5 or 
maybe 2 days in 5 to use their own cars, because we had no Govern- 
ment vehicle available. We agreed to allow them to use their own 
vehicles if they had purchased “them for messenger service, up to 18 
months from the time they had made the purchase. After that time 
they were to have the permission of the Postmaster before they pur- 
chased a vehicle, for us to enter into any agreement with them. 

We do anticipate as we get our lighter type vehicles to use more 
and more of Government vehicles for special-delivery service, and 
they understand that. 

Mr. Canrteip. How are they paid ? 

Mr. Aprams. The regulars are on salary, and the substitutes are on 
an hourly rate, the same as the city carriers. 

Mr. Canrtecp. With an allowance? 

Mr. Asrams. Ninety cents an hour for the use of the car. 


WOMEN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CanFiEtD. In the clerical force do you have women employees? 
Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. CanFieLtp. Do you have many ? 

Mr. Asrams. I would not say it is a large percentage, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. CanFreLD. But women are eligible to particip: ite in civ iL service 
examinations for clerical work ¢ 

Mr. Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CanFieLpD. Are there some women on rural routes / 

Mr. Aprams. Some women are rural carriers; yes, sir. 


PHILADELPHIA SERVICE 


Mr. Canrtevp. In Philadelphia some of the mail formerly was 
transported by horses. 

Mr. Aprams. Yes. Some mail in Philadelphia had been in the past 
handled that way. 

Mr. CanriteLp. That has been stopped ? 

Mr. Asrams. That has been stopped and we have light vehicles 
handling that mail today. 

Mr. CanriEvp. There is no more of that ¢ 

Mr. Asrams. No horse-drawn vehicles. 


CARFARE FOR CITY-DELIVERY CARRIERS 


Mr. CanrievD, In the “carfare” item an increase is noted of $500,000 
for the new year. Will you tell us again just what that item means 
and, if you can, what is the highest carfare rate that the Department 
has to pay for such service ¢ 

Mr. Asrams. I will ask Mr. Bruce to answer on those figures. 


Mr. Bruce. The carfare will rise or fall in proportion to the number 
of city-delivery carriers, because, of course, we must pay their carfare 
to and from the routes. I do not know at this time what the highest 
contract is. I can insert that in the record. All of those records are 
in the field. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The highest individual carfare rate is at Chicago, I1L., $0.20. 

Average annual expenditures for carfare at Chicago approximates $350,000. 

Mr. Canrietp. How are the carriers paid this allowance? TI ask 
that because I have been under the impression, for instance, that on 
many buslines the driver recognizes the carrier by his uniform, and 
when there is a pickup there is not any charge. 

Mr. Bruce. We have several systems, depending on local condi- 
tions. Where we can make a contract with a bus company, which 
will recognize a carrier in uniform and with a satchel, we pay a flat 
rate. In other instances we advance so much each day or per week. 
In other places, where it is relatively small, they pay it themselves 
and are reimbursed at periodic intervals. It is mostly a matter of 
the local area, as to which system they follow. 

Mr. Canrretp. Are there some carriers in the country which make 
no charge whatever ? 

Mr. Bruce. I know of none. Formerly we did have that arrange- 
ment on the west coast, because of an arrangement made many years 
ago, but those have been upset by court decisions. I do not know 
of any we get free now. 
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TWO-DELIVERY SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Abrams, has there been any agitation recently for 
the restoration of more than one delivery in residential sections ? 

Mr. Anrams. Mr. Chairman, we have had no agitation for the in- 
crease to the two deliveries from the public. We are still being asked 
by the Carriers Association to restore two deliveries. We have no 
pressure from the public for the restoration of two deliveries. 

Mr. Gary. Have you any estimate now as to how much it would 
cost to restore that ? 

Mr. Aprams. Not less than $100 million under the new pay scale, 
in my best judgment. 

Mr. Canrtep. It is true, however, Mr. Abrams, that in many in- 
stances where an additional delivery appeared warranted to the De- 
partment such service has been instituted. 

Mr. Aprams. We have been very liberal in doing that, where areas 
have new businesses introduced in the area. We have run tests in 
several cities to check delays of mail, where we do not have the two- 
delivery service. We went into 3 cities and ran a trial of 2 deliveries 
to check the additional cost and what type of mail was delayed. We 
found that there was a very small portion of the mail that would be 
handled in the second delivery. 

I will be frank in saying that we found in 1 area, or 1 city in that test, 
that there was more than 11 percent of the airmail delayed. It came in 
on a late flight and would under a two-delivery system have been de- 
livered. That gave us some concern, of course. 

Mr. Gary. It was never the intention of this committee to cut down 
the delivery of business mail. When this committee recommended 
cutting out the extra deliveries the recommendation was limited to resi- 
dential sections. 

I for one saw no reason why the residents of the city should get 2 
or 3 mail deliveries a day when in some of our rural communities ‘they 
did not get deliveries every day and certainly not more than once a day. 
It seemed to be a special service that was given to residents of the cities. 
ee [ personally was born and raised in a city and represent a 
city, I did not think there was any reason for that distinction. I have 
taken the blame or the credit, whichever one may judge, for that recom- 
mendation, right straight through, without reference to any other 
member of the committee. I still think it was a good move—$100 mil- 
lion a year, in the language of the boys on the street, “ain’t hay.” I 
do not believe that you ‘would get anything like that much benefit from 
extra deliveries, because in most instances the second delivery carried 
nothing but junk mail anyway. 

Mr. Asrams. Mr. Chairman, there has been some discussion, and we 
are reviewing for the purpose of keeping this committee informed 
and also to take a “look see” from the standpoint of cost a two-a-day 
delivery eliminating Saturday delivery in large cities. That is quite 
a departure from what has been done in the past, but the savings in 
that, of course, would be the substitute on Saturdays and the “comp” 
time that is given during the following week where you have to use a 
substitute. The study may reveal a much lesser cost for the two-a-day 
delivery. I say that is just in the study stage. 

Mr. Gary. On Saturdays ? 

Mr. Asrams. On Saturdays in large cities. The feeling is that 
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many stores and banks do not open on Saturdays and there is not quite 
the amount of business transacted. 

Mr. Gary. I should think that would offer a large opportunity for 
savings. There are certainly business areas in large cities today which 
do not need two deliveries on Saturdays. In the retail sections, of 
course, the businesses operate on Saturday all day long, but in the 
banking and commercial sections they do not. 

I know that in the office area where I have offices in the city of Rich- 
mond practically all of the offices are closed on Saturday. When I go 
down to my office Saturday morning I sometimes feel I am the only 
one in Richmond who is working. The streets are deserted. 

I think you could well cut out one of the deliveries in an area of 
that type on Saturday, and save considerable sums of money. Cer- 
tainly for my part I would be heartily in favor of it. 

Mr. Aprams. We are making a comprehensive study of it to see its 
effect on the economy and service. 


CUSTODIAL SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. The next item is the custodial service, for which 
$64,388,000 was appropriated in 1956; $66,984,000 is requested for 
1957, an increase of $2,596,000. Can you tell us the reason for that 
increase, Mr. Abrams ? 

Mr. Aprams. The increase in custodial service, Mr. Chairman, is 
due to the fact that there will be requirements for a considerable 
space increase—roughly about 10 percent—and the increase in cus- 
todial service averages about 3.17 percent. It is space requirements 
that control the number of custodial employees necessary to clean 
and take care of the space. 

Mr. Gary. I thought the General Services Administration handled 
or serviced these buildings. 

Mr. Aprams. The General Services Administration has the cus- 
todial management when occupancy by the Post Office is less than 
50 percent. If it is a Government-controlled building the GSA 
takes care of the custodial service. Where we ourselves have the 
full building or occupy more than 50 percent of the building the 
cost of the custodial service comes to the Post Office operation. 


UNIFORMS 


Mr. Gary. Do you have special uniforms for that service? I notice 
you have a uniform allowance there, also. 

Mr. Aprams. Elevator operators and the like are uniformed. 

Mr. Gray. Do they have uniforms which are different from those 
of the carriers ? 

Mr. Aprams. It is a different uniform; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Gary. Before we close, may I ask this: Mr. Bruce, will you 
insert at this point in the record a table of obligations by months by 
appropriation for 1956 to date. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Obligations, fiscal year 1956 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| | 
: Trans- | | oes 
A dminis- Opera- : | ne Facili- 
tration tions ow ~ Finance ties 
) 


Total 


| 


July $1, 248 $161, 761 | $46, 686 $1,110 | $11, 889 $222, 694 
August - -- , 270 | 165, 164 49, 672 1,075 | 10, 358 227, 536 
September 54 } 162, 228 49, 667 | 925 11, 892 2 
October , 266 | 162, 423 53, 241 1,098 10, 851 

November , 306 166, 295 53, 977 1, 126 11, 669 


Total ), 37 817, 871 253, 243 5, 334 56, 659 1, 139, 477 


Civiz Derense ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Gary. Will you also insert in the record at this point a table of 
the approximate amount, by appropriation, in the 1957 estimates, 
attributable to the civil-defense activities. We should also like to 
have a program statement showing what activities they have been 
engaging in, along with the table on costs. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PROJECTED CIVIL DEFENSE AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ACTIVITIES FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1957 


The Department must be prepared to accelerate and enlarge its civil-defense 
and defense-mobilization program by further extension of emergency prepared- 
ness measures in the postal field service incident to expansion on a regional basis 
of the continuity of Government program directed by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. This will entail increased participation in civil-defense tests and reloca- 
tion exercises by the Department and its regional counterparts. 

Plans are being developed for implementation by regional directors and postal 
inspectors in charge, as area defense coordinators of the Post Office Department, 
whereby in a national emergency essential postal services will be continued and 
directed from predesignated emergency relocation sites in the field. Field postal 
officials will render all possible support to civil defense authorities on the FCDA 
regional, State, and local levels pursuant to Public Law 920, 8ist Congress, Execu- 
tive Order 10346, and pertinent directives of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

There will be further implementation of plans for the integration of the 
Federal civil-defense registration and information program with the proposed 
postattack establishment of central postal directories outside disaster areas for 
the purpose of providing mail service to dispersed populations resulting from 
mass evacuation of critical target areas. Postal inspectors assigned to liaison 
with FCDA regional administrators and State civil-defense directors as postal 
coordinators will find it necessary to devote more time to civil-defense activities 
as State civil-defense programs and plans for evacuation of target areas progress. 

The Department also envisions increased responsibilities by the postal field 
service in connection with disaster assistance under Public Law 875, 81st Con- 
gress and Executive Order 10427 as civil-defense organizations of agencies of 
the Federal Government are utilized to greater extent in coping with natural 
disasters. 

Civil defense activities, 1957, estimated 
Appropriation : Amount 
Administration 
Lo ee eres 
Transportation 
aa 
Facilities 


Total 













NEW LEGISLATION 





COST 





INCREASES IN DUE TO 









Mr. Gary. We also should like to have you insert in the record at 
this point tables showing increases in cost of transportation, salaries, 
and other costs arising from legislation or regulation, in comparison 
with the increases in postal rates over the past years, since 1945. 

(The information is as follows:) 







Annual rate increases in revenue and cost affecting the Post Office Department 
budget since July 1, 1945 (computed as of Sept. 29, 1955) 






Public Effective 
Law date 





Item A mount 











Annual increases in cost 












Postal (field) salary bill 134 | July 1, 1945 $178, 767, 000 
Additional grades (effective subsequent years) 134 60, 700, 000 
Departmental salary bill ; 106 | July 1,1945 786, 000 
Postal (field) salary bill 381 | Jan 1, 1946 190, 631, 000 
Departmental salary bill 390 | July 1, 1946 684, 000 
Rural equipment maintenance 467 Apr 1, 1948 4,100, 000 
Railway mail service (travel allowance) 687 | June 19, 1948 2, 700, 000 
Postal (departmental and field) salary bill 900 | July 1, 1948 915, 950, 000 
Rural equipment maintenance 381 | Nov. 1, 1949 4, 600, 000 
Postal (field) salary bill $28, 500 do 112, 489, 000 
Departmental salary bill 429 do 278, #00 
Night differential on salary increases 15, 171, 000 
Additional overtime on salary increases 10, 900, 000 
Military detail (subsistence 552 | June 15, 1950 550, 000 
Transfer of Federal buildings to GSA (Reorganization Plan | 

No. 18) c iio : July 1,1950 | 14, 500, 000 






Financial Control Act of 1950 ei oa 712 | Nov. 15, 1950 3, 000, 000 
Departmental salary bill 201 | July 8, 1951 1, 100, 000 
Postal (field) salary bill 204 | July 1,195! 248, 600, 000 
Adjustment of sick and annual leave 233 | Jan 6, 1952 50, 000, 000 





Increased cost of air mail transportation authorized by CAB | 

from 1946 through 1953 P . 7 96, 000, 000 
Increased cost of railway mail pay (ICC Docket 9200, deci 

sions of Dec. 4, 1947, Dec. 4, 1950, Nov. 13, 1951, Mar. 15, 














1954, effective Feb. 19, 1947, Jan. 1, 1951 and, Oct. 1, 1953 218, 000, 000 
Increase in prices for commodities, contracts and services 

between 1944 and 1951 pee 73, 321, 400 
Cransfer of airmail subsidy to CAB, Oct. 1, 1953 RO, 655, 000 
Federal Employee Group Life Insurance Act, 1954 598 | Sept. 1,1954 6, 609, 500 
Employee uniforms 763 do 13, 600, 000 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 6S Mar 1, 1955 180, 000, 000 
Federal Employees Salary Increase Act ‘ 04 | Mar, 13,1955 637, 000 
Travel Expense Act, 1955 | 189 | July 28, 1955 622, 000 
Reduction in domestic airmail rates by CAB-. Apr. 41,1954 5, 000, 000 







Total increase in cost... oie 5 . ; 1, 589, 451, 500 






ual increases in revenue 
Increases in postal rates 





G00 Jan 1, 1949 162, 397, 000 























Increased parcel post rates, ICC Docket 30690 Oct 1, 1951 95, 700, 000 
Increase in postal rates 233 | Jan 6, 1952 123, 855, 000 
Administrative adjustment of rates and fees July 1,1952 } 8, O86, 000 
Increased box rents July 1,1953 7, 000, 000 
Increase in parcel-post rates Oct 1, 1953 159, 000, 000 
Increase in foreign parcel-post rates Aug. 1,1953 15, 000, 000 
Reimbursement penalty mail 2X6 Aug. 15, 1953 16, 000, 000 
Increased international regular postage rate Nov. 1,1953 9, 000, 000 
Stamped envelopes price increase Sept. 14, 1953 », 200, 000 
Postal savings, 10-cent charge for cashing within 30 days Oct 1, 1953 100, 000 
Catalogs, increase Feb. 1,1954 }, 600, 000 
Controlled circulars over 8 ounces do 250, 000 
Certificate of mailing, increase do 400, 000 
Notices of undeliverable mail, increase do 450, 000 
International certificates of mailing and receipts, fees in- 

creased lo 8 000 
International money order fees increases (PMG 55548 Feb. 19, 

1954) Apr. 1, 1954 125, 000 
International reply coupons, increase fee July 1,1954 $6, 000 
Airmail postage rates to Cuba Aug 1, 1954 100, 000 





Total increase in revenue 407, 000 





Net per annum increase in cost over per annum increase in 
revenues resulting from actions of Congress, regulatory 
bodies, administrative actions, and increased cost of sup- 
plies and services as reflected in above tabulation 







9638, 044, 500 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Gentlemen, we are very much obliged to you. I think 
this has been a very satisfactory hearing. 

Mr. Aprams. Mr. Chairman, for the Postmaster General, in his ab- 
sence, and all members of his staff, I wish to thank the committee, on 
their behalf, for the courtesy and consideration which you have given 
us in the appearance before your committee. I am certain that you 
will weigh very carefully our requests, and give us the opportunity 
to do the kind of job for you and with you that the American public 
deserves in the postal service. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Abrams. 

I want to say that this committee is very much interested in the 
post office. We want to give you all of the money that is necessary to 
do a good job. 

On the other hand, we try to encourage the practice of economy. 
We have to consider this budget in connection with the fiscal picture 
of the Federal Government, and save wherever we can. I assure you 
that any cuts that are made by this committee will be in good faith. 

One thing I like about this committee is that I do not recollect, 
that there has ever been any politics in it. The post office is no place 
for politics. You have a service to perform. We all want to see the 
very best service rendered to the public that can be rendered. We 
want to give you everything necessary to render that service, but no 
more; and it is sometimes difficult to tell just where the line is. We 
are going to do the best we can. 

Mr. CanFrietp. Amen. 

Mr. Aprams. Thank von, sir. 
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